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PREFATORY  NOTE   TO  VOL    II. 


I  TAKE  •  the  earliest  occasiou  to  make  two  acknowlodgmentB 
inadvertoutly  omitted  from  the  Preface  to  Vol.  1.  I  am  indobtwl 
to  M.  UuRUY  for  many  valuable  corrections  and  not«'s  supplied 
specially  for  this  edition ;  also  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Kkoax 
Paul  for  permitting  the  use  of  three  of  her  Sicilian  sketches  for 
the  illustrations  (pp.  498 — 9,  and  503)  in  the  first  volume. 
They  are  now  all  the  more  Aaluahle  as  her  sketch-book  has 
since  been  destroyed  by  fire.  M.  DiKt'Y  wishes  me  to  add 
that  the  inscription  of  Aheuobarbus  on  p.  488  of  this  volume 
is  spurious,  the  pretended  discovery  being  a  fraud  exjwsed  since 
the  page  was  printed. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 

Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  Mauch,  1884. 
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CILVrTElt    XXVI. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  200  B.C. 

I. — Italy,  Africa,  Syuia,  Egypt. 

"  TT  is  as  delightful  to  me,"  says  the  historian,  "to  have  come 
1  to  the  eml  of  the  Punic  Avar,  as  if  I  myself  had  home  a 
share  of  the  toil  and  danger.  lint  my  spirit  quails  before  what 
is  to  come.  ...  I  am  like  those  who,  tempted  by  the  shallows 
near  the  shore,  walk  into  the  sea :  the  further  I  advance,  the 
more  I  see  before  me  vast  depths  and  bottomless  abysses." ' 
]5eyond  Hannibal,  Livy  discerned  Philip,  vVntioehus,  Yiriatlnis,  the 
kings  of  Pontus  and  of  Numidia,  and  the  great  and  noble  tigure 
of  Vercingetorix  the  Gaul.  Beyond  the  second  Punic  war,  so 
simple  in  its  history,  yet  so  majestic  in  its  plan  and  its  results, 
he  saAV  a  century  and  a  half  of  battles,  of  disgraceful  intrigues, 
of  reverses  and  of  successes,  upon  the  three  continents,  and  he 
regretted  leaving  the  fair  days  of  the  republic  to  enter  upon  these 
endless  Avars  Avhich  were  to  exhaust  her  military  population,  to 
render  the  great  tyramiical,  the  lowly  servile,  and  to  make  of 
liberty  a  lie. 

Sixteen   years   of   devastations   and  of   murderous   conflicts  had 

'  Livy,  xxxi.  1. 
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impoverished  aud  decimated  the  peninsula.'  Puit  the  wounds  made 
by  Avar  heal  qiiickly  in  the  victorious  nation.  As  early  as  tlie 
year  20G,  after  the  battle  of  the  Mctaurus,  the  senate  had  sent 
back  the  labouring  popiilation  into  the  fields,  reducing  the  standing 
army  for  the  sake  of  leaving  more  hands  for  agriculture.  C'olonics 
sent  into  Campania  and  IJruttium,  and  the  distribution  of  lands  in 
Lucania  and  Apulia  among  Scipio's  veterans^  had  re-pcojiled  the 
wastes  made  by  war ; "  territory  also  distributed  among  the  creditors 

of  the  State  had  cleared  off  the 
debt  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
left  free  for  new  entei-prises  all 
the  resources  of  the  exchequer.'' 
With  the  return  of  peace  Italy 
was  destined  to  see  her  prosperity 
revive,  and  her  mercantile  cities 
inherit  the  commerce  of  Carthage.  The  sea  was  free  to  her.  As 
far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  there  were  only  conquered  nations 
or  allied  peoples,  and  the  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  A\-ars  had 
opened  Greek  Avaters  to  the  Italian  traders." 

No  danger  seemed  to  threaten  the  future  ;  the  Eoiiian  dominion 
had  emerged  all  the  stronger  from  the  fearful  trial  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  all  nations  turned  th(>ir  anxious  gaze  towards  this 
formidable  power.  "Think  you  that  C-arthage  or  that  Jlinno  Avill 
be  content,  after  the  victory,  Avith  Italy  and  Sicily?"  said  a  Greek 
orator,   Avhile    the   struggle   Avas    yet    luidecided.      These    fears    Avere 

'  Appian,  Li//i/r(i,  \-ii.  'AvyllSov  TirpuKJaia  tinrfn'innt'Toi;  t'tari)  Ka'i  /ivpuioinj  (ii'CpiZi'  rpt'tk-oiTci 
iv  fiui'aiQ  ^i('t)^atQ  ch'i\6i'T0Q. 

^  Two  acres  for  eaeli  year  of  service  in  Spain  or  Africa;  il  is  saiil,  also,  lliat  oilier 
p'rants   wore  made  (o  veterans  of   tlie  Spanisli,  Sicilian,  ami   Sarilinian  wars.     (Livy.  xxxii. 

'  These  colonies  were  made  at  tlie  expense  of  Ifaniiilial's  allies.  The  lirnltians,  the 
Lueanians,  and  the  Picentines  were  henceforward  employed  only  as  s;'rvanls.  ooiiriors.  or 
messengers.  (Anl.  Gell.,  x.  1:2  and  13;  Straho,  v.  251.)  Galbn,  a  dictator,  passed  the  wlmle 
period  of  his  oflice  in  travelling  through  Italy,  iletermining  the  fate  of  the  citie.s. 

■*  A  rent  of  one  as  was  levied  lipon  thesa  lands,  in  token  that  they  belonged  tn  the  public 
dcmiain,  and  could  be  redeemed  by  the  State. 

■'■  Head  of  Minerva,  with  the  laurel-wreathed  helmet.  On  the  reverse,  K.iMHANO.  written 
from  rijrht  to  left,  a  bull  with  luunan  face,  and  a  stork. 

'■  I  have  already  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  importance  of  Italian  commerce:  I  will  here  add 
that  the  hundred  tliousand  Romans  put  to  death  by  Mithridates  in  Asia  Alinor  were  not  tourists 
but  speculators.  I  will  also  remind  the  reader  that  it  was  the.se  very  Roman  mercliants  who,  by 
their  influence  at  Itome,  made  Marius  consul.  Commerce  aud  banking  created  the  equestrian 
order.     AA^e  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again. 
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well  founded,  foi-  the  ambition  of  Uonie  was  vast,  and  she  liad 
ample  means  to  gratify  it.  Her  generals,  trained  in  the  seljool  of 
liannibal  to  war  on  a  largo  scale,  her  soldiers,  whose  discipline 
and  courage  wc  have  so  often  extolled,  wore  without  rivals,  and 
no  assembly  equalled  her  senate  in  political  sagacity.  lUit,  inon^ 
than  her  ai'mies,  and  more  than  her  leaders,  it  was  the  weakn«'ss 
of  other  nations  that  made  the  power  of  Home, 

In  Africa,  she  need  only  let  the  jealous  hatred  of  Masinissji 
have  its  way,  and  Carthage;  would  never  n^cover  from  the;  defeat 
of   Zama. 

In  Spain,  the  legions  were  soon  to  tight  against  their  former 
allies,  but  this  war  Avitli  races  owing  their  strength  to  the  soil 
which  bore  and  sheltered  them,  proved  for  thr(>e-quarters  of  a 
century  nothing  more  than  a  rough  schooling  for  the  soldiery,  a 
road  to  fortune  for  the  giMierals,  and  to  the  senate  a  usefid 
pretext  for  kcejiing  the  republic  on  a  war  footing,  for  distributing 
lucrative  appointments,  and  for  k(>eping  on  foreign  service  the 
more  turbiilent  of  the  plebeians.  In  no  case — Avhatever  may  liave 
been  said  of  Numantia  and  Viriathus — was  it  a  serious  danger. 

In  the  case  of  Gaul,  Rome  rememberiHl  too  w(dl  former  i>erils 
to  risk  her  fortuiui  in  that  fierce  and  dangerous  chaos.  In  that 
direction  she  maintained  for  a  century  and  a  half  a  jmulently 
defensive  attitude. 

Germany  was  not  yet  discovered ;  the  Alps  were  still  an 
efPectivc  barrier  even  to  the  Romans,  lint  the  C'isidpine  remained 
a  serious  danger,  though  exaggerated  by  Roman  anxiety,  causing 
wars  laborious  and  unprofitable,  destructive  to  consuls  and  armies, 
never  affording  decisive  blows,  brilliant  victories,  or  a  chance  of 
those  ambitious  surnames  which  Roman  generals  weri>  now  so 
eagerly  coveting.'  South  of  Italy,  as  in  the  west  and  north,  tluM-e 
was  for  a  hmg  tiiiK^  nothing  of  imporbmee  to  accomplish.  The 
senate,  therefore,  directed  their  attention  towards  the  east,  wh»>re 
W(>re  vast  but  W(nik  monarchies,  and  inunense  wealth  almost 
defenceless. 

The  whole  east  was  strewn  with  the  <//■///•/.<  of  Alexanders 
empire.       In    Asia,   ten    kingdoms   had   been   set    up  at   the  expense 

'  Scipio  is  the  first  Komnn  f,'e"cral  who  look  the  name  of  the  conquered  countrv. 
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Didrachine  (cistopliorus)  of  Pergamus.' 


of  the  Seleucidfc ;  in  Thrace,  the  native  rulers  had  been  restored  ; 
Cyrene  had  separated  herself  from  the  still  prosperous  Egypt  of 
the  Ptolemies ;    lastly,   the  Greek  cities,  scattered  along  the  coasts, 

were  divided  among  these  various 
kings,  or  else  maintained  against 
them  a  profitless  liberty. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse  still  extended  over  an  im- 
mense area,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  iEgean  Sea.  But  within 
there  was  no  cohesion,  and  all 
along  its  frontier,  defended  neither  by  rivers  nor  mountains,  there 
were    enemies :    on   the    south,    the   kings    of   Egypt ;    on  the  north 

and  east,  the  Bactrians  and  the 
Parthians,  former  subjects,  now  re- 
volted, and  on  that  account  all  the 
more  formidable.  In  Asia  Minor 
the  Galatians  Avere  dangerous  neigh- 
bours, and  if  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamus possessed  but  insignificant 
forces,  the  support  of  Pome  rendered  them  dangerous  enemies.  Two 
of  these  kings.  Attains  and  Eumenes,  Avere  to  play  the  same  part 
for  the  senate  as  the  ^tolians  did  in  Greece, 
Masinissa  in  Africa,  and  Marseilles  in  Gaul. 
NotAvithstanding  this  belt  of  enemies,  notAvith- 
standing  the  serious  disadvantages  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  this  Seloucid  empire — a  long 
and  narrow  strip  that  might  be  cut  in  tAventy 
places,  nothing  had  been  done  to  attach  the  dif- 
ferent subject  races  to  the  cause  of  their  masters. 
Quite  recently  one  Satrap,  Melon,  had  been  able  to  detach  from 
the  empire  the  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  Avhile  another,  Achajus, 
had  made   himself   independent   in   Asia   Minor,   and  the    Ptolemies 

'  Mystic  clstus  whence  emerges  a  serpent  into  a  crown  of  ^•ine-b^anches  and  ivy.  On  tlie 
the  reverse,  HEP,  first  letters  of  the  name  Pergamus,  AI,  a  monogram,  two  serpents,  and  a  tliyrsus. 

^  Head  of  a  young  man.  On  the  reverse,  AITUAQN,  anil  the  two  letters  NI,  beginning  of 
a  magistrates  title.  A'oung  man  leaning  on  a  gnarled  stick,  liolding  a  swoi-d  under  the  left 
arm,  and  having  one  foot  upon  a  rock.     A\'eight  10  oi  gr.,  imitated  from  Milesian  coinage. 

'■'  From  a  tetrastater  in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 


yEtolian  nrachme.' 


Ptolemy  IV.,  Philo- 
pator,  222-205.' 
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liiul  cffcctcHl  tli(!  {'()ii([iio8t  of  Syria.  AntiocliuH  III.,  how«'ver,  lm<l 
('(iiKiucrcd  ]\r()l()ii  iiml  Achanis,  drivon  the  Kf>;yi)tiiins  hiuk  bt-ymul 
l*olii!siuiii,  subjugated  Siuynia,  struck  terror  into  the  Arabs,  aiul 
luxd  brought  back  from  his  expedition  into  lluctriu  and  India  u 
liundred  and  forty  war  eU'phants.  IIo  was  now  menacing  Thnico, 
and  had  combined  with  Pliilip  of  MacedoD  to  divide  the  ri(;h 
inlieritancc  h^ft  by  PtohMny  Philopator  to  a  child ;  dazzh'd  by  these 
various  successes,  he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  Antiochus 
the  Great. 

Put  wliat  Aveakuess  beneath  this  borrowed  splendour  I  At 
Magnesia  it  did  not  cost  the  Romans  four  hundred  men  to  drive 
before  them  lik(!  chaff  the  immense  anny  of  Antiochus.  The 
reason  Avas  that,  unfaitliful  to  Alexander's  idea,  all  his  successoi*s 
remained  foreigncu's  to  tlie  Asiatic  races.  Antiochus  himself  insulte<l 
th(>ir  gods  by  his  sacrilegious  acts,  their  customs  and  modes  of 
speech  by  his  manners  and  his  language,  the  just  ambition  of  their 
national  chiefs  by  his  predilection  for  Greek  adventurei"s.  At  that 
time  Greece  furnished  mercenaries  for  the  armies  of  all  nations; 
ministers,  generals,  and  courtiers  for  all  i)rinces.  There  could  not 
be  foiuid  among  the  satraps  of  Antiochus  a  Mede  or  a  I'ersian, 
and  the  natives  were  only  emi)loyod  in  thosc^  light-armed  corps 
A\lnch  uselessl)'  swelled  the  numbei-s  of  Asiatic  armies.  Greeks 
and  descendants  of  Macedonians  furnished  the  phalanx ;  but  it  is 
well  known  how  readily  men  of  European  descent  become  enervated 
by  an  Eastern  climate.  Pesides,  the  phalanx,  although  it  had  suc- 
ceeded once,  was  none  the  h>ss  a  military  mistake  in  Asia.' 

To  all  these  causes  of  weakness  was  added  yet  another,  that 
there  coidd  not  be  union  between  the  two  great  portions  of  the 
empire,  the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  of  Pome  had  disturbed  the  world's  balance.  Formerly  civiliza- 
tion and  pow(>r  were  in  Asia ;  at  that  time,  Babyhm,  l^cbatana, 
and  P(>rsepolis  ^\n\^  at  the  centre,  and  ruled  with  ease  from  the 
^Icditerranean  to  the  Indus.  Now  that  ICurope  had  eyuu-ged  from 
barbarism  and   become  the  heir  of   oriental  civilization,  the  regions 

'  [Alexanilor  knew  this  perfectly  well,  and  never  tried  to  win  a  battle  with  the  phalanx, 
which  wan  Philip's  invention  to  meet  Greek  infantry  armies.  Alexander  won  his  battles  witli 
his  heavy  cavalrv,  making  tlic  phalanx  his  defeiisive  wing,  and  at  his  death  be  was  in  the 
act  of  hreakini>-  it  np  into  lighter  corps.  Nevertheless,  against  the  KumaD  legion,  and  on  evt-n 
ground,  it  proved  a  very  dangerous  form  of  tactics. — £d.] 
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to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  covered  with  new  cities,  with  the 
hinguage,  manners,  and  ideas  of  Greece,  had  entered  into  the 
spliere  of  European  action,  while  eastward  of  the  Tigris  all  things 
remained  Asiatic.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  therefore,  separated 
two  worlds,  two  civilizations.  The  Seleucidie  sought  to  re-unite 
them,  and  perished  in  the  attempt.  The  oriental  provinces  went 
hack  to  the  Parthians,  and  later,  to  the  Persians.  The  western 
provinces  were  iinitcd  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  later  to  that  of 
C'onstantineple,  and  the  separation  has  lasted  to  our  own  times. 

Egypt  had  more  unity,  and  apparently  more  strength,  at  least 
to  defend  herself.  Together  with  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  the 
Ptolemies  had  kept  some  of  his  ideas;  in  the  hope  of  making 
Egypt  the  great  commercial  power  of  the  Avorld,  they  had  annexed 
to  it,  on  the  south,  the  countries  lying  along  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the 
north,  Cyprus,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  the  perpetual  and  legitimate 
object  of  ambition  to  all  the  intelligent  rulers  of  Egypt;  and 
besides,  many  cities  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Thrace,  and  of 
the  islands  of  the  JEgcan  Sea.  Unfortunately  the  Ptolemies,  re- 
maining Greek  upon  the  banks  of  tLc  Nile,  as  the  Seleucidic  had 
done  upon  the  Euphrates,  did  not  strive  to  create  for  themselves 
a  power  from  the  national  feeling.  They  abandcmed  the  provinces, 
they  neglected  the  old  capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,^  and  all  the 
power  and  life  Avhich  this  Ilellenizcd  Egypt  possessed  concentrated 
itself  in  Alexandria,  a  new  city  situated  almost  outside  of  the 
country.  Thence  the  Ptolemies  could  better  keep  watch  upon  the 
affairs  of  Asia  and  of  Greece.  After  every  victory  Alexander  Avas 
accustomed  to  ask :  "  And  Avhat  do  the  Athenians  say  ? "  His 
generals  could  not  feel  that  Greece  Avas  a  foreign  country  to  them. 
They  had  so  easily  conquered  the  East,  that  in  their  eyes  there 
Avas  no  strength  anyAvhere  but  in  Greece,  and  they  cared  more  to 
establish  in  her  cities  their  influence  or  their  authority  than  to  gain 
provinces  elscAvhere.  Aratus  and  Cleomenes  had  both  accepted 
Egyptian  gold  as  the  price  of   their  assistance  against  IMaccdonian 

'  This  must  be  uudei'stood  only  in  a  political  [and  very  restricted]  sense,  for  tlie  Ptolemies 
Duilt  many  temples  [did  their  best  to  fuse  the  nations],  but  the  native  population  escaped 
entirely  the  influence  of  their  rulers.  Thus  in  his  Histoire  d'Ej/ypte,  Champollion-Fig-eac  could 
say  (p.  401)  :  "  In  this  country  nothing  was  Greek,  neither  language,  religion,  manners,  opinions, 
nor  prejudices  [except  the  Greek  part  of  Alexandria].  In  all  these  respects  Egypt  remained 
free  from  the  Macedonian  rule."     And  it  was  for  this  reason  the  more  feeble. 
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schoiiios.  Iliiviiig  (Hiiifidcnco  also  in  no  counigc  wivo  that  of  the 
(jiTck  soldiers,  the  Ptolciiiics  contidcd  llicir  ariiiifs  and  even  their 
lives  to  nieroenai'ies  always  ready  (o  betray  them,  as,  for  instanee, 
to  the  ^Etolian  Theddotiis,  who  sold  (Vele-Syria  to  Aiitioehus  111., 
and  the  Cretan  Bolis,  who,  sent  hy  Ptulemy  IV^  into  Asia  Minor 
to  save  Aelueos,  f^ave  him  iij)  instead  to  the 'king  of  f4yria.  All 
Egypt  was  in  Alexandria,  and  Alexandria,  like  her  kings,  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  those  whom  Polybius  calls  the  Macedonians.'  "  In 
respect  to  the  state  of  this  country,"  a(hls  the  same  writer,  '•  wo 
can  only  say  with  Homer:  'To  traverse  Mgypt  the  way  is  long 
and  difficult.'  " 

The  importance  that  the  I'tolemies  attached  to  these  tnins- 
inarine  possessions,  tliiir  rivalry  with  the  kings  of  Maeedon  and 
Syria,  and  possibly  the  fear  of  Caithage,  whoso  competition  as  u 
conuiiercial  power  was  dreaded  at  Alexandria,  made  them  enter 
early  into  an  alliance  with  Home.  In  the  year  27'.\,  I'liihaU-lphos 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  republic,  which  was  maintained  by 
his  successors,  and  during  the  second  Tunic  war 
Ptolemy  IV.  sent  corn  to 
Kome.  Such  was,  in  201, 
the  intimacy  of  the  rela- 
tions established  between 
the  two  governments  that, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances of  i\w  kingdom,  the  guardianship  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  but  ten  years  of  age,  was  offt-rinl  to  the 
Eoinan  senate,  and  Lepidus,  a  senator,  resided  for  some  time  at 
Alexandria  as  tutor  to  the  young  king. 

'  8eo  ill  Stnibo  (xvii.  12)  tlie  snd  picliiiv  wliidi  I'olybiiis,  who  visilitl  Ali'xaiuliia  in  llio 
yt'iii-  113,  lias  drawn  of  tlinf  city,  niul  all  llinl  Polylnus  liiiiisi'lf  (xv.  '2't)  lias  said.  (.'K-omoiieXj 
till-  king'  of  Spuria,  said  (o  Sosibius,  niiiiislor  of  I'liilopalor,  that  thore  wt'R-  in  Alexandria .'t.OCO 
ini'iTi'iiaiios  from  the  I'elopoiiiiesiis,  and  l,Ot]0  Cretans,  and  that  with  these  tMojvs  there  was 
nothing-  to  fear.  At  the  battle  of  Kapliia,  Ptolemy  had  Thracians,  Cretans,  Uuiils,  .Africans, 
.I'llolians,  I'eloponnesiaiis,  and,  for  his  entire  fleet,  only  thirty  decki-d  vess«-ls.    (Polybius,  v.  10.) 

-  ( )ctotlracliin  (^r'f'.")  gr.).' 

'  A  wdinan's  head,  represent inp:  Alexandria.  On  the  reverse,  T^epidns  plaeing  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Ptolemy.  The  legend,  his  name  with  the  words:  Tutor  reyin.  .Ml  the  (ireek 
Orient  came  forward  to  welcome  the  Uoman  dominion.  As  early  as  the  year  105,  Sinynis 
erected  a  temple  to  the  divinity  of  Kome. 


Ptolemv  v.,  ICpiphanes 
(205 -181;.-^ 


Coin  of  lA'pidu:-.  ' 
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II.— Greece. 

Since  the  war  with  PyiThus,  the  senate  had  carefully  watched 
the  revolutions  in  Greece.  This  beautiful  country  had  long  been 
without  strength  and  deprived  of  liberty.  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes,  which  had  by  turns  ruled  it,  had  exhausted  themselves  in 
sustaining  a  fortune  too  great  for  them,  and  their  power  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  semi-barbarous  races.  By  its  union  Avith  Mace- 
donia, Greece  appeared  formidable,  and  that  Avhich  democracy,  so 
strong  in  resistance,  but  so  feeble  in  attack,  had  not  been  able  to 
do,  royalty  accomplished :  the  Persian  empire,  scarcely  shaken  by 
C'imon  and  Agesilaiis,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  The 
rivalries  and  Avars  of  his  successors  gave  back  to  the  Greek  cities 
their  independence,  but  not  their  former  vitality.  During  these 
fcAV  years  of  svibjection  they  had  lost  all  energy,  and  even  their 
respect  for  their  past  glory.  "  When  the  gods  make  a  man  a 
sla\-e,"  said  Homer,  "  they  take  from  him  half  his  virtue."  This 
might  have  been  said  of  States  as  Avell  as  of  individuals ;  for 
servitude,  like  hot  summer  Aveather  drying  up  the  failing  rivers, 
dries  up  the  springs  of  life  in  republican  States.  At  Clueronea  the 
Athenians  still  fought  bravely,  and  Demosthenes,  some  years  later, 
might  have  repeated  to  the  Thebans,  upon  the  ruins  of  their  city, 
his  si)lendid  consolations:  "No,  no,  you  have  not  failed  in  rushing 
on  death  for  the  salvation  of  Greece."  But  Avhat  had  become  of 
those  tAVO  republics  imder  the  Macedonian  rule  ?  The  one  only 
astonished  the  Avorld  by  its  servility,  the  other,  by  its  degrada- 
tion. 

The  disturbances  in  Maccdon,  the  fall  of  the  great  cities,  the 
political  torpor  of  Corinth  and'  Argos,  left  a  clear  field  in  Greece. 
Tavo  noAV  peoples  appeared  there :  the  iEtolians  and  the  Acha^ans, 
Avho  till  noAV  had  lived  unknoAvn  among  their  mountains  or  on 
the  sterilp  shores  of  the  Morea.  And  so,  before  her  political 
existence  came  at  last  to  an  end,  Greece  called  to  the  front 
the  most  obscure  of  her  children.  But  the  lustre  AA'hich  they 
spread  over  her  last  days  Avas  as  fleeting  as  their  OAvn  poAver. 
NoAv    enemies,    noAV    united    again    to    oppose    Macedon,    they    but 
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increased  the  confusion  in  which  perJHhed  llic  last  riiniiaiits  uf 
ptitriotisin.' 

vEtdlia  Avas  iiihahited  by  a  race  of  men  at  Htrife  with  nil  their 
neighbours,  and  livinfj;  only  by  pillage,  Wlierever  war  had  broken 
out  tliitlier  they  hasleiied,  like  birds  of  prey  drawn  by  the  smell 
of  blood,  and  ready  to  plunder  enemies  and  ffiends  alike.  An«l 
Avhen  they  Avere  called  upon  to  renouuci!  this  savage  custom :  '*  We 
could  sooiu'r  take  ^Etolia  from  ^Etolia,"  they  said,  "than  prevout 
our  warriors  from  carrying  off  spoils  from  tli(>  spoiled."'  They 
were  Avorse  than  wreckers,  plying  their  erutd  trade  far  into  the 
rdopouuesus,  into  Thessaly,  and  Epirus.  In  218,  their  leader, 
Doriinachus,  plundered  and  destroyed  the  most  fauKtus  sanctuary  in 
all  (Jrc(>ce  (except  i)i'li)hi),  the  temple  of  Uodona,  which  never 
recovered  from  the  disaster.* 

The  i)ortrait  which  Polybius  draws  of  this  jx'ople  is  by  no 
means  flattering ;  but  the  excellent  Polybius  was  an  Aeluean,  an«l 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
iEt(dians,  who  Aven;  of  the  popidar  faction.  We  may  therefore 
believe  that  Avithout  actually  calumniating  them,  he  has  sketched 
llieni  Avith  adverse  pencil.  They  had  one  virtue,  certainly,  thou 
rare  in  Greece ;  they  were  brave,  for  they  dared  to  resist  Maee<lon, 
and  Home,  and  the  Gauls ;  and  they  kncAV  hoAV  to  attain  power. 
Tlie  vEtolian  league,  more  solidly  organized  than  any  other  ever 
Avas  in  Greece,  subordinated  the  cities  to  the  general  assend)ly,  and 
thus  held  the  confederates  luiited  by  a  close  tic  ;  hence  the  league 
attained  great  foreign  iutliu^nce,  for  its  action  was  more  prompt, 
and  its  plans  Avere  more  consistently  canied  out.  Its  confeilei-.ites 
Avere  ninnerous;  some  in  Pelopoimesus,  some  even  as  far  away  as 
the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lysimaehia, 
Chalcedon  and  Chios. 

In   central  Greece  they  held  Thermopylae,  Locris,  Phocis,  and 

'  [The  whole  history  of  this  most  interesting  phase  of  Greek  lilx>rly,  which  ln»ted 
nearly  three  generations,  and  wliieh  seems  much  underrated  in  the  text,  has  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  admirable  volume  on  the  History  of  Federal  Qoeemment. — 

■'  Aafvpov  i'liru  XiKjirpov.     (Polybius,  xvii.  (xviii.),  3.) 

'■'  Dodona  was  at  the  f<xit  of  Mount  Tomarus,  wliich,  over  (i,(XX)  feet  in  height,  is  next  to 
Pindus  llie  highest  mountain  in  Lower  Epirus.  (Cf.  Carapanos,  Dodima  and  its  Hitiiif.)  Our 
illustration  is  copied  from  lliat  admirable  work.     It  is  to  this  author  that  is  due  the  very  recent 

discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Dodona. 
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the  south  of  Thessaly.  But  this  poAver,  instead  of  bciug  helpful 
to  Greek  liberty,  turned  against  it,  for  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  ^tolian  league,  Avith  its  principles  of  government  and  its 
rules  of  conduct,  should  ever  beconic  the  nucleus  of  a  general 
confederation.  What  Sparta  had  been  for  the  Peloponnesus,  that, 
^tolia  was  for  all  Greece,  namely,  a  contimial  menace,  and  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  the  ^tolian  strategus  Scopas  proposed, 
as  the  revolutionary  king  of  Sparta,  Cleomenes,  had  done,  to 
abolish  debts  and  establish  new  laws  favourable  to  the  poor.^  For 
fear  of  Sparta,  Aratus  delivered  over  the  Peloponnesus  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  Avhen  Philip  declared  himself  the  enemy  of 
Eome,   the   latter   found   in    the    iEtolians    most    useful   auxiliaries. 

They  laid  open  to  her  central  Greece,  and 
it  is  possible  that  their  cavalry  secured  for 
Flamininus  the  victory  at  Cynoscephalse. 

Among    the    Achajans    public    morality 

Acliwaii  Coin.'-  „  i-i  ,  ixi-  i_-i! 

Avas  of  a  higher  tone,  and  tlieir  cniets, 
Aratus,  Philoptjcmen,  Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  truly 
desired  the  Avelfaro  of  Greece.  Instead  of  seeking  this  end  by 
an  absolute  supremacy,  as  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Macedon  had, 
done,  they  hoped  to  attain  it  by  a  federation,  like  the  early 
Hellenic  amphyctionies  in  its  principle,  viz.,  in  the  equality  of 
all  the  associated  States.  The  Acha-an  league,  Avhich  secured 
equal  rights  to  every  one  of  its  members,  Avhich  respected  the 
individuality  of  the  different  States,  and  yet  called  upon  them 
to  act  in  common,  seemed  likely  to  make  an  united  Greece, 
stronger  and  more  formidable  than  she  had  over  been  before. 
In  229,  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  a  part 
of  central  Greece  had  become  members  of  the  Acha?an  confedera- 
tion. 

But  institutions  alone  cannot  save  nations.  Of  this  league 
Ave  have  only  the  charming  picture  that  Polybius  has  drawn  of  its 
government;  Ave  forget  its  intestine  rivalries  and  its  general  feeble- 
ness. No  doubt  if  the  Spartans  had  cordially  joined  the  league, 
if    the    ^tolians   had   been   less   unfriendly,    and   the   neighbouring 

'  I'olybius,  xiii.  1  ;  Livy,  xlii.  5. 

^Obverse,  a  head  of  Jupitfi-.     On  the  reverse,  a  dolphin,  the  symbol   of  I'ymo,  placed 
luider  the  mouogram  X  with  eEi:E,  the  initials  of  two  magistrates.     Triobol. 
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kings  loss  jealous ;  if,  in  a  Avortl,  the  body  of  Grt'i'k  imtioiiH  having 
Macodoii  for  its  head,  and  wielding  with  its  tlioumtnd  anus  tho 
sAVord  of  Marathon  and  Thorniopyhr,  liad  hold  itself  ready  to  def«'nd 
the  sacred  soil  against  all  invasion,  no  donht  it  Avould  have  Itrcn 
necessary  for  Home  to  send  nion;  tlian  two  legirnis  to  ('ynos<-ei)hala'. 
"  I  see,"  said  a  dejjuty  from  Naupaetus,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  Greeks,'  "I  see  a  stormy  cloud  arising  in  the  west ;  let 
us  hasten  to  terniinato  our  puerile  disagreements  before  it  bursts 
over  oiu-  heads."  But  union  and  peace  were  not  possible  botwcH'U 
tho  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Aclueans  and  tin;  revolutionary 
spirit  of  liaceda'inon,  between  the  peaceful  Corinthian  traders  and 
tlie  Ivlephts  of  ^Etolia,  between  all  these  rei)ublics  and  the  ambitious 
kings  of  Macedon.  Dissensions  existed  even  within  the  cities,  and 
the  more  deep-rooted  because  the  strife  was  not  for  power  but  for 
wealth.  Each  city  had  its  party  of  rich  and  poor,  the  latter  always 
ready  to  take  arms  against  the  fonner,  those  who  had  nothing  to 
attack  those  who  were  in  possession  of  property.  llenee  arose 
violent  hatreds,  from  Avhich  the  senate  knew  how  to  derive  advan- 
tage. Continually  threatened  with  a  social  revolution,  tho  rich 
turned  their  hopes  towards  Eome,  and  as  soon  as  the  legions 
appeared,  there  was  a  Boman  party  in  Greece.' 

To  bring  these  nations  into  fmtonial  union,  then,  it  would 
have  been  needful  to  begin  by  obliterating  the  memory  of  their 
past  and  their  inveterate  hatreds ;  also  it  would  have  been  needful 
to  prevent  contact  with  that  rich  and  corrupt  East,  which  constantly 
drew  away  into  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Porgamus  all  the 
poets  and  scholars  who  yet  remained  to  Greece,  and  into  the  courts 
of  the  rtolemies  and  Seleucids  all  her  men  of  talent  and  courage. 
These  oriental  rulers  had  not  a  minister,  a  general,  a  governor  of 
a  cit}',  who  Avas  not  of  Ilellenic  birth.  Ctreece  was  giving  her 
best  blood  and  receiving  vices  in  exchange.  "  Everywhere  in  this 
country,"  says  Polybius,  "high  offices  are  bought  at  small  cost;* 
entrust  a  talent  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  tho  public 
funds,    take   ten   securities,   as   many  promises,  and   twice  as  many 

'  111  217.     (Polybius,  v.  21.) 

^  Legal  interest  in  Athens  was  18  per  cent,  (l)areste,  Btill.  df  rorretp.  hrlUn.,  July,  1S7S, 
p.  486.)  At  this  rate  debts  increased  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  it  is  ea-sy  to  see  how  they 
became  the  scourge  of  the  Greek  cities  as  they  were  at  Home  in  early  times. 

'  iv.  0. 
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witnesses ;  never  Avill  you  see  your  money  again."  ^  Elsewhere  he 
cites  that  Diciiearchos,  the  Avorthy  friend  of  Scopas,  who,  when 
sent  by  Philip  to  plunder  the  Cyclades  contrary  to  his  sworn 
engagement,  built,  wherever  he  landed,  two  altars,  one  to  Impiety, 
the  other  to  Injustice.^ 

This  thirst  for  gold  had  produced  a  moral  degradation  which 
destroyed  all  devotion  to  public  interests.  Hence,  what  torpor  in 
most  of  the  cities  !  Athens,  the  alert  and  intelligent  city  which 
once  took  the  initiative  in  the  most  glorious  measures,  now  refuses 

to  unite  her  destinies  with 
those  of  Greece,'  and  by  tlie 
sacreligious  honoiirs  she  pays 
to  all  kings,  those  Divine 
Saviours,  as  she  calls  them, 
to  whom  she  raises  altars  and 
oifers  sacrifices,  proves  how 
ready  she  herself  is  for  ser\i- 
Aratus    sets    her    free   from    the    Macedonian    garrison    in 


Coin  of  Athens.' 


tude.' 


the  Piraeus,  and  restores  Salamis  to  her,  without  moving  her  from 
her  apathetic  indifference.  It  only  remained  for  her  to  forbid  by 
public  decree  her  citizens  from  ever  concerning  themselves  in  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece,  as  the  Boeotians  had  done,  who,  not 
to   be    disturbed   in   their   pleasures,  had    declared  patriotism  to   be 


a   crime  against  the  State." 
"Thebes," 


says  Polybius,  "died  Avith  Epaminondas,  It  is 
the  custom  there  to  leave  one's  money,  not  to  one's  child,  but  io 
one's  boon  companions,  on  condition  that  it  be  spent  in  orgies ; 
many    men,    therefore,   are  under   obligation   to  gi\'e    more  feasts  in 

'  vi.  ")(),  and  xviii.  2.  The  Greeks  conld  not.  helieve  that  Flamininus  did  not.  sell  peace  to 
Philip  ....  rJ/c  i^MpoooKiuQ  linTrokaZoi'iyqQ  Kai  Ton  ^tt/i^ira  fxri^lv  oiopfuv  TrpaTTHv, 

■'  Polybins,  xviii.  37  :   riv  /liv  '  Aai/iiiaQ,  rur  <!t  llfipnj'o/ii'af. 

■*  Tfiic  fiiv  iiWiov  'EXXi/viKwr  TTpa^nuv  ouo'  vTroiaQ  ^UTti\ov  ....  ii(^  iravTac  tovq  ftcityiKtli; 
iKiiic'!!xi'VTo.  (01.,  cxl.  3;  Polybins,  V.  106.)'  Athens,  he  says,  has  always  been  like  a  vessel 
without  a  captain;  after  escaping'  the  most  furious  tempest.s,  she  goes  to  pieces  in  calm  weather 
upon  shoals  full  in  sight. 

*  Head  of  Athene.  Reverse,  first  three  loiters  of  tlie  name  ,\thens,  A0E,  and  three  names 
of  magistrates.  The  owl  con.secrated  to  this  goddess,  standing  upon  a  vase;  a  caduceu.s,  and 
a  monetary  ijnark,  2*.     Athenian  tetradrachm.     (Cf.  Beule,  Mviiixiies  d'Athines,  p.  302.) 

'  Plut.,  Dem,.,  10;  Livy,  xxxi.  14-15.  Later  on  we  sliall  see  her  degrading  prayer"  to  the 
god  Demetrius." 

^  Ovo  tKoivwin]aav  (Hotwroi)  ovt^  irpa^noQ  ovT  nyiovoQ  ovciviiQ  tri  ro7(,'""E.\\?;at  /iira  KOii'Ov 
cny fiaroQ.     (Polyljius,  xx.  1.) 
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ii  iiioiitli  lliau  the  iiioiith   has  days.      For   nearly    twenty-five   yeaix 
the  tribunals  remained  ch)se(l.  .  .  ."  ' 

Since  the  timo  of  riiilii),  Corinth  was  no  lon«j;er  free,  (hie 
garrison  occu})ie(l  her  walls,  another  her  citadel  ;  and  A  rat  us  wi/ed 
and  ai'lciwards  sold  the  Acrocorinthus,  withont  \]w  citizens  inter- 
fering (>ven  in  the  sale.  Their  arsenals 
were  empty,  hut  statues,  and  elegant 
vases,  and  marble  palaces  glittered  on 
every  sid(^ ;  they  made  it  their  pride 
that  their  city  should  be  extolled  as 
the  most  pleasure-loving   Iti   all   Greece,  Corinthian  l)i.lracl.n.,..' 

and    their   temple    of    Aphrodite    was    rich    enough    to    liavc    in    its 
service  a  thousand  courtesans.'' 

After  having  dostroycnl  or  subjugated  tlu'  other  cities  (»f 
Argolis,  Argos  herself  fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants.  TJinM!  tinjes 
the    Achteans    penetrated    the    city. 


111(1 


fought 


against     mercenaries 


The  inhabitants,  inditfercnt  ob- 
s(>rv(>rs  from  tluMr  house-tops  of 
a  strife  in  which  their  own  des- 
tinies were  at  stake,  ai)plauded  the 
best  performance.  "  You  would 
have  thought,"  says    riutarch,    "  they  were   looking  at   the  Neniean 


Ar)|^ive  Diilnidnne.' 


Sparta  was  nothing  but  one  perpetual  revolution.  Within  a 
fcAV  years  the  I'iphors  had  been  massacred  four  times,  ami  the  royal 
poAver  increased,  abolished,  then  re-established,  bought,  and  finally 
left,  in  the  bands  of  a  tyrant.  Sparta,  pledged  to  poverty  and 
equality,   had   become   the  richest  and    most  oligarchical  country  in 

l*olvl)iiis,  vi.  (>,  aii<l  xx.  (i.  IWolian  sliipidlly,  t'lvnirrlhiaia,  and  frluttony,  Boiwria  !■{,  Iinvo 
become  provorbiiil.  C'f.  Atlu'iiaMis,  \.  11.  However,  llu'  fad  llnit  I'imlar  iin<l  K|miniii(>n>liiD 
were  fioeotiaiis,  also  the  iliscovcn  of  t lie  very  griicefiil  (i^urines  of  the  neen>)Mili.-<  of  Tima^fni, 
compel  lis  to  accept  with  reserve  the  coininon  opinion  in  respect  to  Boeilian  .stupidity. 

-Head  of  .\tlieiie.  In  the  field,  a  l)earded  heail,  inmietary  symlxd  marking  n  coinajjv. 
Henealh  the  Pegasus  is  the  knpjiii  (  9  )  initial  of  the  name  t'orlnlh  ;  it  wa.s  ciistoniiiry  to  mark 
with   tliis  .symhiil  horsis  of  a  special   lpiee<l.     [t'f.  <rn/i0opaf,  probably  for  Sicyuiiic  horsco. — 

"  [Tliese  were,  however,  a  direct  .sourc>  of  pain,  and  rather  prove  the  greatneK!  of  llie 
lommerce  and  thoroughfare  in  tliat  city. — El.^ 

'  Obver.s3,  a  head  of  .Iiino  with  a  diadem.     Reverse,  AIM'EION  ;  cow's  head,  adorned  with 

fillets,  between  two  dolphins.     Argive  Didnichme. 
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liveiirgus.' 


Greece.^  From  the  9,000  Spartans  of  Lycurgus,  the  number  had 
fallen  below  700,  of  whom  600  were  beggars,^  tlei^rived  of  all 
political  rights  by  the  loss  of  their  ancestral  property.'  "Wealth, 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  women,  had  engendered  unbridled 
con'uption ;  everything  could  be  bought  for  money.'' 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  put 
in  force  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  re- 
create anew  the  Spartan  people.  But  the  one 
perished  before  he  had  accomplished  anything ;  the 
other  effected  only  a  military  revolution  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  own  power,  and  gave  Sparta  an  appearance  of  life 
merely  by  appealing  to  popular  passions.  Throughout  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  poor  called  upon  him,  expecting  that  he  would 
divide  the  land  among  them  and  abolish  all 
debts.  Hence  the  alarm  which  seized  Aratus 
and  the  Achaean  league,  when  they  beheld 
Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  20,000  slaves, 
debtors,  and  proletaries,  threatening  not  only 
the  independence  of  States  and  their  govern- 
ment, but  the  projjerty  of  each  individual. 
Far  indeed  Avas  this  radical  tyranny  from  the  austere  polity  of 
Lycurgus. 

To    escape   from    this    danger    the   Achseans   threw   themselves 


igonus. 


'  Xpvaiov  Si  Kcii  apyiipwv  ovk  iariv  iv  ■Kuaiv'EWriaiv  'iaov  tv  KuKiSaijiovi  iUq..  (Plato,  Ale.  I, 
p.  122  E.) 

■'  The  Spartan  population  had  fallen  off  from  8,000,  in  480,  to  6,000,  in  420  (O.  Muller, 
Doriann,  ii.  23.3) ;  after  the  battle  of  Leuctva  only  2,000  remained.  Aristotle  (Pol.,  ii.  0), 
reckoned  the  number  at  1,000.  Under  Agis  there  were  700.  (I'lut.,  Agis.,  5.)  Many  causes 
contributed  to  the  rapid  extinction  of  this  race :  the  law  for  the  exposure  of  infants,  the 
continual  wars,  the  increasing  inequality  in  respect  to  wealth  since  the  law  of  Epitades  (I'lut., 
Agis,  .5),  which  reduced  the  poor  to  a  condition  of  political  inferiority  iirofisiovig  (see  Ciuadon's 
conspiracy  in  Xenophon,  Hell.,  iii.  3,  and  Aristotle,  Pol.,  viii.  6),  and  prevented  them  from 
bringing  up  children,  although  a  man  haying  one  son  was  exempted  from  military  service,  and 
having  three,  from  all  civic  obligations  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.  6,  13;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  p.  41"))  ; 
finally  the  usage  rptig  iivSpas  tx""  y"''"'""  "«•  rtTTapag  (Polybius,  xii.  6),  and  the  Cretieus 
amor. 

'  Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.  6,  7;  Stob.,  Senn.,AQ:  Tbv  /ii)  ipipivovTa  r/j  aytoyy  kuv  ii,  aitrov  tov  fiaaiXiwc 
y  tig  rovg  Et'Xwrat,'  aTrotrriWovaiv. 

•"  In  t^e  time  of  Aristotle  (Pol,  ii.  6,  11)  women  in  Sparta  possessed  two-fifths  of  all  the 
property  owned  in  the  State.  Plato  {cle  Leg.,  i.)  had  been  struck  with  the  depravity  of  Spartan 
maimers,  and  held  the  women  responsible  for  it. 

'  Uronze  Coin  of  Sparta  with  [a  conventional]  head  of  Lycurgus. 

°  This  head  of  Antigonus  Doson  used  to  be  called  Cleomenes. 
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into    (lie   arms   of    tlio   king   of    Mant'doii ;    inulcr   liiin    tlu-y    wouUl 
lit  all  ovt'iits  lose  only  a  imrtioii  of  their  iiulepeiuleiu'e.' 

The  battle  of  Sellasia  destroyed  this  factitious  jtower,  and 
Cleonienes  carried  into  Egypt  his  turbulent  ambition  and  his  mis- 
conceptions of  times  and  of  men;  ho  iM>rished  calling  the  Alex- 
andrians to  liberty !  After  him,  Sparta  remained  a  prey  to  fuctioiix, 
whence  emerg(>d  the  tyranny  of  Machanidas,  which 
was  destr()y(>(l  by  riiiloptcmen.  But  Si)arta,  de- 
spite her  abasement,  Avas  too  proud  of  her  old 
glory  to  consent  to  disappear  into  the  Achanm 
league.  To  Machanidas  succeeded  Nabis,*  and 
the   Spartans   remained  allies  of   the  iEtolians.  Coin  of /Kgiim.' 

Need  wo  speak  of  smaller  states?  yEgina  has  disappeariHl 
from  the  arena  y*  soon  she  will  servo  for  an  instance  to  show  how 
greatness  and  glory  pass  away."  Megani  is  but  an  (tbscuri'  de- 
pendent of  the  Ikcotian  or  the  Acha'an  leagues ;  the  Eleaus,  like 
Messene  and  part  of  Arcadia,  arc  de- 
pendent upon  the  iEtolians ;  the  Aveak- 
ncss  of  Phocis  still  attests,  after  four 
generations  have  passed  by,  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  the  Sacred  War ; 
Eubcea  and  Thessaly  arc  powerless ; 
Crete  given  up  to  disorder  and  to 
all  manner  of  evil  passions,  "to  crctise,^^  M'as  a  synonym  for  lying." 

Even  with  patriotism    and    sounder    morals,    the   Greeks   could 
not  have  been  saved,  and  though  peace  and  luiity  had  reigned  from 


Draclime  of  .Kgina.' 


'  Conceniing  the  dependence  of  the  Achteans  upon  Macedon,  see  Plutarch  {Aratiu,  -15,  51, 
52)  and  Polyliius  (iv.  and  x.  1  to  5). 

^  See  in  I'olyhui.s  (xiii.  7,  and  xvi.  l-'i)  a  picture  of  the  tyranny  of  Nabi«. 

^  A  tortoise  and  a  rude  square.     Very  ancient  Didrachine 

'  However,  yet  once  more  she  resisted  a  lloinan  general,  Sulpiciu-s  Oalba,  who  caused  all 
her  inhabitants  to  be  sold  into  slavery.     (^Polybius,  ix.  4l'a.) 

'  See  the  too  much  admired  letter  of  Snlpicius  to  Cicero  to  coiia<de  hira  when  no  con- 
solation is  possible— a  daviffhter's  deatli :  A'lijina,  Meijni-a,  I'inriin,  ConnMiM  giif  o;v»irf<i, 
quodam  tempore, Jliimitifximd /ueru7}t,  nunc  pruMrata  et  tliruta  ante  ociilimjacent.  (Fam.,  iv.  5.) 

"  Hannibal  said  of  l!u;otiu,  Euboja,  and  Thessaly  :  Illii  nullce  »u<t  rire*  funt.     (.I-ivy.) 

'  Same  symbols,  but  artistically  wrought.  In  the  square  a  dolphin,  and  the  first  letters  of 
the  name  ^Egina. 

"  "  Crete,"  says  Polybius,  "  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  gain,  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  nature,  pas-^es  for  honest  and  legitimate.  ...  If  you  look  at  individual*  there  are 
few  men  more  knavish  ;  if  yovi  consider  the  state,  there  is  none  in  which  more  unjust  designs 
are  conceived,     (vi.  ".).)     Cf.  Diod.,  £.rc.  Fn/.,  ii.  Hi). 

VOL.  ir.  C 
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livzaiitiiie  Coin.' 


Ctipc  Tajnaiuiu  to  Mouut  Orbclus,  Rome  would  notwithstanding, 
A\'ith  a  little  more  time  and  effort,  have  reduced  her  no  less 
completely. 

Upon  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  there  was  activity  and 
wealth  in  the  commercial  cities  ranged  along  the  shores  of  the 
Propoutis,  upon  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  tlie  islands  of 
the  iEgean  Sea.  Uyzantium,  tlie  queen  of  the  Bosphorus,  Cyzicus, 
and  llhodos  especially,  had  even  established  -with  Smyrna,  Abydus, 
Chios,  Mitylene,  and  Ilalicarnassus  a  sort  of  league  or  hansa  for 
mutual  defence.     But  there  was  no  real  strength ;  Eome  could  easily 

get  the  better  of  these  cities,  leaving  to 
ZiKapfoA       /^"-iSi  iTx-'^b.    them    that    which    Avas    their     supreme 

ambition,  commerce,  with  its  profits,  and 
municipal  liberty,  with  its  agitations. 

If  we  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  Montesquieu,  Ave  shall  strangely 
deceive  ourselves  in  respect  to  the  strength  of  Greece  at  this 
period.  The  fears  exjn'cssed  at  Rome  have  been  taken  in  earnest ; 
in  the  crafty  dealing  of  the  senate  has  been  found  a  proof  of 
Greek    power,    and    her    Avarriors   have    been   counted   by    hundreds 

of  thousands.  It  is  a  mere 
optical  illusion  produced  by 
the  great  names  of  the  past 
— cat  a  distance,  ships  of  the 
line,  seen  near  at  hand,  logs 
floating  ujion  the  Avater. 
Athens  Avas  not  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ravages  of  tlie 
Chalcidiau  pirates,  nor  of  the  Corinthian  garrison.  In  the  year 
200  some  bands  of  Acarnanians  overran  Attica  Avith  impunity, 
burning  and  massacring,  and. 2, 000  Macedonians  kept  the  city  be- 
sieged.^ When  Philip  ravaged  Laconia  up  to  the  A'cry  Avails  of 
Sjiarta,  Lycurgus   had    but  2,000    men  Avith   Avhom  to    oppose   him. 


Coin  of  Smyrna.'' 


'  Head*  of  Bacchus.  On  the  reverse,  a  bunch  of  grape.s,  and  the  legend,  BV(Z)ANTIQN. 
Copper  coin. 

'■^  Turreted  head  of  the  city.  The  reverse,  2MYPNAIQN  HPAKAKtAor  (magistrate's 
name),  and  a  monogram;  lion  passant;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath.  Tetradraclim  of 
Smyrna. 

^  Livy,  xxxi.  14,  22. 
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Coin  (if  lIuliciiniitMiUM.''' 


riiili[)  liiniscir  onterod  upon  the  cainimij;!!  with  5,700  wiMh-i-h  in 
211J,  and  tlio  year  after  lie  had  only  7,500.  The  contiiif^ont  of 
Ar^os  and  of  Mo^idopolis  is  550  men,  and  all  tho  Aclunin  cou- 
fod(>ration  cannot  i)ut  under  arms  during 
the  war  of  tlu;  two  leagues,  tlu;  most  ex- 
citing war  of  this  period,  more  than  3,500 
national  troops.' 

Tn  219   three  cities    withdrew  from    the 
confederation;    for  their  defence    an  army  of 

850  soldiers  was  sufficient.  The  Kleans  had  never  mon^  than  a 
few  hundred  nu'ii  luuler  arms;  at  the  battle  of  A[tmt  Apt'laurus 
they  were  2,300  strong,  including  morcenaries.' 

The  marine  had  fallen  even  lower.  The  Athenians,  who 
e([uipped  300  vessels  at  Salamis,  liavc  now  for  their  entire  fleet 
three  open  galleys ;  *  Xabis  has  no  more."  Tlu!  Acliiean  league, 
which  comprises  Argolis,  Corinth,  Bicyon,  and  all  the  maritinu; 
cities  of  the  ancient  ^Egialeia  is  in  a  position  to  oipiip  but  si.K 
vessels,  three  to  guard  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  three  the  Sanmic' 
In  Livy  is  mentioned  the  ridiculous  fleet  of  l'hiloi)a'nien,  the  flag- 
ship being  a  four-banked  galley  wliich  had  for 
eighty  years  been  rotting  in  the  harbour  of 
^l"]gion;'  the  ^l^itolians  have  not  a  single  ship;" 
and  we  remember  that  the  lllyrian  pirates 
carried  their  depredations  with  iuipunity  as  far 
as  th(!  Cyclades.  llhodes  even,  Avhoso  power  is 
so  vaunted,'"  after  a  serious  quarrel  with  Byzau-  I'nmm  l,'" 

tium,  sends  but  three  galleys  into  the  llellespont ;  and  yet  the  imrties 


'  At  one  time  a  levy  of  11,000  mon  wits  decreixl,  but  of  this  number  8,300  wi>rc  mercfimrie.i. 
(I'oK  bins,  V.  01.)  See  in  tlie  same  nntliov  (x.  5)  the  deplorable  condition  of  Ibe  ciivalry  before 
(lie  iffonns  of  I'hilopiemen. 

"  Head  of  Medusa.  The  iever.-<e,  the  name  of  the  cily,  AAIKAPNA2I  (,UN),  uud  the  bust 
of  I'alhis.     Diachnie  of  llalicaruassus.     (U'tfo  gr.) 

»  Polybius,  iv.  68. 

*  Livy,  xxxi.  22. 

'  Id.,  XXXV.  26. 

"  Polybius,  V.  01. 

'  Livy,  XXXV.  20. 

"  In  their  expeditions  ajrainst  Epirus,  Acnnianio,  and  the  Peloporniesus,  they  employed  roTc 
Tuv  KtpaWi'iVMv  rnvffi.     (^Polyhius,  v.  3.) 

"  Sirab.,  xiv. ;  Diotl.,  xx.  81. 

'"  Prusias  I.,  kiiin-  of  IJithynia,  about  228,  died  between  183  and  170.  Attalus  was  kin)f  of 
Pergamu8,aud  Achaiis,  of  that  portion  of  Asia  Muior  which  was  a  dependency  upon  the  empire 

C  £ 
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in  this  war  were  two  famous  republics,  three  kings,  Attains,  Prusias, 
and  Achajus,  with  an  indefinite  number  of  Gallic  and  Thracian  chiefs.* 
This  weakness  was  not  accidental.  I  Avill  not  say  that  the 
military  spirit  was  dead  in  Greece,  but  for  the  last  two  centuries 
her  sons  had  been  wasted  in  causes  foreign  to  herself,  and  the 
lucrative  occupations  opened  to  them  in  the  East  had  led  them  to 
desert  the  cause  of  their  country.^  At  the  very  time  Avhcn  the 
Spartan  king  Arcus  perished  and  the  last  remnants  of  Hellenic 
liberty  were  falling  beneath  the  attacks  of  Antigonus,  Xanthippus 
had  brought  away  the  bravest  of  the  Laceda)monians  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Carthage.  Later,  during  the  second  war  of  the  Eomans 
against  Philip,  Scopas  came  to  enrol  under  the  standard  of  Ptolemy 
0,000  TEtolians,  and,  without  the  opposition  of  the  strategus 
Damocritus,  all  the  youth  would  have  followed  him.^  In  the  time 
of  Alexander,  Darius  had  already  50,000  Greek  mercenaries;  we 
have  seen  that  they  were  also  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleucids. 

There  existed  therefore  between  Greece  and  the  East  an  inter- 
change equally  disastrous  to  both ;  the  latter  took  men  and  lost 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  national  forces;  the  former  re- 
ceived gold,  and  with  that  gold,  destructive  to  her  own  morals, 
bought  in  turn  mercenaries  for  her  private  quarrels.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  that  deadly  ulcer  of  states,  condotticrism,  which 
destroyed  Carthage  and  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
it  had  now  extended  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Macedon,  even, 
had  foreigners  in  her  pay  ;  at  Sellasia  there  were  5,000  or  0,000 
of  them  in  the  army  of  Antigonus.  In  the  Achaean  armies  mer- 
cenaries formed  more  than  half  the  troops.  The  kings  and  the 
tyrants  of  Sparta  had  no  other  soldiers.'' 

of  the  Seleucidee  (223-214).  Tlie  head  of  I'rusias  is  from  a  tetradrachm.  During  the  first 
war  between  Rome  and  Philip,  he  was  the  ally  of  the  latter,  lie  was  therefore  concerned  in 
the  treaty  of  205,  hut  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  second  war,  now  about  to  commence. 

'  Polybius,  iv.  12.  However,  in  191,  the  Rhodians  joined  the  Roman  fleet  with  twenty-five 
decked  vessels  (Livy,  xxxvi.  45),  and  in  190  with  thirty-five.  But  the  fact  cited  in  the  text 
shows  what  contemptible  wars  at  this  time  disturbed  the  Greek  world. 

*  Lysiscus  expressed  the  true  idea  of  the  Greeks — Alexander  has  subjugated  Asia  to  the 
Greeks.  (Polybius,  ix.  11.)  Hence  they  flung  themselves  upon  this  prey  with  more  avidity 
than  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  upon  the  New  World,  and  we  know  what  ills 
the  conquest  of  America  caused  in  tlie  end  to  Spain. 

^  Livy,  xxxi.  43. 

*  See  Polybius,  ii.  13,  in  regard  to  Cleomeues  and  Antigonus ;  iv.  13,  in  regard  to  the 
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Wealth  obtained  in  evil  wayw  proverbiiiUy  takcH  wingrt. 
Asiatic  and  African  gold  did  not  remain  in  Greece,  l)ccau«e  in- 
dustry was  there  no  longer.  The  cities  were  depopulated  and  in 
want.  Of  Megalopolis  it  was  said,  "  Great  city,  great  dejHsrt." 
Destitution  prevailed  everywhere.  Mantinea,  men  and  projuTty 
together,  was  not  Avorth  300  talents,  and  Tolyhius  would  not  give, 
he  says,  0,000  talents  for  the  whole  of  the  Teloponnesus.  Attica, 
two  centuries  earlier,  was  the  richest  country  in  Greece.  A  recent 
estimate  of  its  landed  property  and  perscmalitios  had  given  hut 
5,750  talents,  half  the  sum  which  IVricles  kept  in  reserve 
in  the  public  treasury  before  the  war  in  which  his  fortunes  waned. 
And  this  very  people,  who  at  that  time  spent  a  thousand  talents 
for  a  single  tcmjjle,  to-day  being  required  by  arbitrators  to  pay 
500,  had  not  the  means  of  doing  it.  Ilence  armies  were  small, 
affairs  were  on  a  petty  scale  ;  a  little  noise  about  trifling  matters ; 
wliile  across  the  Adriatic  resounded  the  grand  tumult  of  the  mortal 
strife  between  Hannibal  and  Home.  All  the  memories  of  other 
days  cannot  make  lis  believe  that  this  Avora-out  people,  a  prey  to 
confusion  and  giddiness,  are  yet  capable  of  devotion  and  heroism. 
"  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! " 

In  certain  cities  the  administration  of  justice  was  suspended ; 
there  Avere  tribunals  that  remained  closed  twenty  yeai"s,  not  for  lack 
of  criminals,  but  for  lack  of  judges  wpnn  Avhom  the  factions  could 
agree ; '  society  Avas  relajising  into  barbarism.  The  family,  like  the 
citj',  Avas  perishing.  Many  avoided  niamage  to  escape  the  duties 
of  paternity,  and  refused  to  bring  up  the  children  bom  from  their 
transient  unions.'^  This  artist  race  even  ceased  to  respect  that 
Avliich  is  still  the  best  part  of  their  fame — their  masterpieces  of 
art.  Before  the  Ileruli  and  the  Goths  came,  bringing  deviista- 
tion  into  Greece,  the  Greeks  themseh-es  burned  their  oAvn  temples, 
destroyed  their  pictures,  overthrcAV  their  statues ;  in  one  <lay 
riiilip  of  Macedon  caused  the  destruction  of  2,000  statues  in  tlie 
capital  of  iEtolia.  "This  man,"  said  tlie  Athenian  deputies  at  the 
assembly  at   Naupactus,   "this   man  makes   a   sacrilegious  AA'ar  upon 

Aclifcans;  iv.  17,  v.  S,  ooiippniinfr  Philip;  v.  3,  llio  El.-niis;  nii<l  in  rppnnl  to  Atlioiis,  I. ivy, 
xxxi.  24.  Crete  fuvnisluHl  moiriMiarios  to  nil  I  lie  world,  even  to  the  piraten.  (Stmbo,  x.  4(  <.) 
Aj^esilaiis  (Pint.,  Affp-i.)  had  already  employe<l  hirtnl  troops. 

'  Polybiiis,  XX.  6. 

''  Id.,  xxxvii.  4. 
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the  gods ;  lie  bums  temples,  mutilates  statues,  auti  destroys  even 
the  tombs  of  the  dead." '  The  Laceda-moniaus  did  the  same  at 
Megalopolis,  the  ^tolians  at  Dium,  Prusias  at  Pergamus  and 
Lcmnos.  And  the  sober  Polybius,  indignant  at  these  sacrilegious 
frenzies,  exclaims  in  his  turn,  "  Verily,  these  men  are  insane  ; 
they  addressed  to  the  gods  their  supplications  ;  they  offer  victims 
to  them ;  they  bend  the  knee  before  their  images ;  they  are  as 
superstitious  as  Avomen,  and  they  lay  waste  their  temples."  ^ 

Doubtless  there  were  still  enlightened  and  patriotic  Greeks,  and 
when  the  question  shall  be  clearly  put  between  Greece  and  Rome, 
between  liberty  and  submission,  we  shall  again  find  sentiments 
and  impulses  worthy  of  a  great  people.  But  it  is  too  late. 
The  Achican  league  could  no  longer  bring  safety — the  moment  for 
that  has  passed,  nor  could  the  federative  system,  into  which  a  skil- 
ful aggressor  can  too  easily  bring  dissension  ;  the  only  thing  now 
possible  would  be  a  close  alliance  with  Macedon  under  a  great 
prince.      Let  us  see  whether  that  great  prince  existed. 


III. — Macedon. 


Surrounded   by   the    sea   and    l)y   rugged    mountains,    inhabited 
by  a  warlike  race,  devoted  to  her  kings  and  proud  of  the  position 

they  had  made  for  her  in  the  world, 
Macedon  was  truly  a  powerful  State. 
As  in  the  case  of  Carthage,  Eoine 
made  three  attempts  before  she  coidd 
achieve  her  rivals  destruction.  If 
CoinofOpus.^  pj^-,-^^   y_    jj.^^^    possessed   nothing   but 

Macedon,  his  conduct  no  doubt  would  have  been  as  simple  as 
his  interests,  but  he  held  'also  Thessaly  and  Eubcca,  Opus  in 
Locris,    ElattBa   and   the   larger    part   of    Phocis,    the    Acrocorinthus 


'  In  i-e^anl  to  riiilip's  i-nvng-os  in  Attira,  Cf.;TJvy,  xxxi.  5,  24,  26,  30.  Not  content  willi 
tln-owino- down  llie  staluc.",  lie  cansed  them  to  be  liroken.  At  Tliennus  he  Ijnnied  the  temple 
and  threw  down  2,000  statnes.  (rolvl)ius,  v.  9;  xi.  .3.)  The  ^Etolians,  on  tlieir  part.destvoyed 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Do<lona,  and  at  Diinn  the  temple  and  the  pictures  of  tlie  kings  of 
Macedon.     The  plundering-  of  Delphi  by  the  I'liocians  will  be  remembered. 

^  Polybius,  xxxii.  25. 

■'  Head  of  Ceres.     IJeverse,  onONTlUN,  ai:d  Ajax  sword  in  hard.     Didiadime  of  Opiis. 
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and  OnihoiiuiiuH  in  Arcadiii,  In  throo  of  tho  (^yclado**,  Andro», 
Pares,  and  Cythnos,  ho  niaintaincd  pirrisons ;  also  in  Tha»o«  and 
sonic  cities  of  tho  coast  of  Tlu-aco 
and  of  Asia ;  a  considerable  part  of 
Caria  belonged  to  him.  These  remote 
and  scattered  posst^ssions  multiplied 
hostile  contacts.  His  Thracian  towns, 
Perinthus,  Sestus,   and  Abydus,  which  Didrachme  of  Tim«>«.' 

coiiiiiianded  the  passage  from  Kuropo  into  Asia,  made  him  dan- 
gerous to  Attains  of  Pergamus ;  his  cities  in  ('aria  and  tlie  island 
of  lasus,  to  tho  Ehodians;  Eubcca,  to  tho  Athenians;  Thes.sdy  and 
Phocis,  to  the  yEtolians ;  his 
possessions  in  the  Pelojion- 
nesns,    to    Ijacedscmon. 

With  mor(»  consistency  in 
his  plans  and  a  wiscn-  nso  of 
his    strength    he     might    have 

,.„i    1  ,         11     /-(  •         1  Coin  of  Abvdtis.'^ 

riued  o\'er  all    Greece,  for   ho 

held  its  fetters,  to  quote  the  words  of  Antij^tor.  lint  he  always 
made  war  less  as  a  king  than  a  i)redatory  chief,  nishing  in  one 
campaign  from  Macedon  to  (Vphallonia,  thence  to  Thennus,  from 
yEtolia  to  Sparta,  completing  the  de- 
struction of  no  enemy,  leaving  each 
enterprise  incomplete.''  In  these  Mars 
hi*?  nuuKH-ical  strength  never  exceeded 
a  few  thousand  men,  and  Plutarch 
spealss  of  the  difficulties  he  had  in 
raising  troops.'  Ho  conld  not  withdraw 
for  wh(>neA'er  they  knew  of  his  absence  the  Thnicians,  the  I)ar- 
danians,  and  the  Illyrian  tribes  fell  upon  his  kingdom.  To  eon- 
([uer    these    barbarians,   to    crush    the   yEtolian    leagu(>,   to  expel    tlie 


Coin  of  IiL«us.' 

soldiers   from   Macedon, 


■  Satyr  fnrivlTijj  off  a  woniaii.  Itevors,',  Iiollow  sqnar?.  Silver  coin  of  Tliivw  of  ver)' 
uiicitnit  (liilo. 

"  llust  of  Diiiim.  lleverse,  ABVAHNiiN  AlOWSlOV,  an  eagle  anil  a  torrli ;  llio  wliol«« 
siirroiindi'il  liy  a  lauivl  wreiitli.     Tetrndratlini  of  Aliydns. 

'  I'cdyliins,  V.  I    lo. 

'  Heads  of  tlie  Dioscuri  ooupleil.  Reverse,  IASK12N.  Figure  leaning  njKin  a  dolphin. 
Jlroiize  coin  of  lasns. 

'  I'liitarcli.  FliimiiiliiiiK. 
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tyrants  of  Sparta  and  to  gain  ovor  by  gentleness  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks —this  was  the  role  Philip  proposed  to  himself.  But 
he  had  not  the  ability  to  play  it.  If  it  is  not  true  that,  as 
Polybius  asserts,  he  caused  Aratus  to  be  poisoned,'  he  cer- 
tainly alienated  his  allies  by  his  excesses  and  his  perfidy.  "  A 
king,"  he  dared  to  say,  "is  bound  neither  by  his  word  nor  by 
moral  laws."  The  eyes  of  the  most  careless  observer  saw  drawing 
near    "the   tempest   which   the   iEtolians  were   attracting   from    the 


Insus.' 


West."  •"  Philip  only  neither  saw  nor  understood  this.''  And  Mhen 
the  senate  sent  to  declare  war  upon  him  he  was  fighting  in  Asia 
against  Attalus  and  the  Ehodians  for  the  possession  of  some  ini- 
important  places  in  Thrace  and  Caria.  His  reply  to  the  Eoman 
messenger,    ^milius    Lepidus,    shows    his    mocking    levity    in    the 


'  The  assertion  of  Polybius  seems  to  be  ill  supported  by  evidence.  Notice, /w,s.«m,  tlio 
reproaches  that  lie  addresses  to  Philip  on  account  of  his  conduct  at  Messene  and  at  Arp-os  ;  also 
the  speech  of  Aristenes.     (liivy,  xxxii.  21.) 

-Part  of  the  wall  of  lasus,  with  eastern  side.  {Voyage  archenl.  en  Gr'vce  ef  en  Asie 
mineure,  Lebas  and  Waddington,  pi.  Ixvi.,  fig.  1.)    This  city  was  then  in  possession  of  Macedon. 

^  Speech  of  Tjysiscus,  Polybius,  ix.  11.  As  the  second  Punic  war  drew  near  its  close  the 
fears  of  the  tSreeks  increased  and  the  conviction  that  they  were  destined  to  swell  the  number 
of  the  conquests  of  Pi,ome.  (Polybius,  xi.  6.)  "Threatened  by  Carthap;e  and  by  liome,"  .said 
a  Greek,  "we  shall  escape  from  servitude  only  if  Pliilip  can  regard  all  Greece  as  his  own  and 
watch  over  her."     (Polybius,  v.  lOi.) 

■*  Except  in  making  his  treaty  with  Ilaraiibal :  "  From  this  moment  the  idea  of  conquering 
Italy  occupied  him  even  in  his  dreams."     (Polybius,  v.  101-8.) 
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midst  of  most  serious  affairs.  lie  would  forgive  him,  ho  said, 
the  arrogance  of  his  hmguage  for  three  reasons — first,  that  ho 
was  young  and  inexperienced ;  next,  he(!ause  he  was  tlie  Iiand* 
somest  man  of  his  age;  and  Uistly,  because  he  bore  a  Human 
name.* 

The  Roman  power,  until  now  limited  to  the  West,  was  about 
to  penetrate  into  that  Eastern  world  belonging  to  the  successors 
of  Alexander.  It  is  Ronus's  immortal  honour,  the  one  immense 
benefit  which  makes  us  forget  all  her  unjust  wars,  that  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  she  united  these  two  worlds,  which 
arc  in  their  nature  so  divided  in  interests  and  so  foreign 
one  to  the  other ;  that  she  mingled  and  blended  the  brilliant 
but  corrupt  civilization  of  the  East  with  the  barbaric  energy 
of  the  West.  The  Mediterranean  became  a  Boman  lake — mare 
noK/nwi,  they  called  it,  and  the  same  life  circulated  uiM)n  all 
its  shores,  called,  for  the  fii'st  and  last  time,  to  share  a  conunon 
existence. 

A  century  and  a  half  of  efforts  and  of  prudence  were  roquiretl 
for  this  result :  for  Rom(>,  not  woi-king  for  a  man,  but  for  a  [Kitient 
aristoci-acy,  had  no  need  to  attain  the  end  at  a  single  leap.  Instead 
of  rearing  suddenly  one  of  those  colossal  monarchies  fornKnl  like 
the  statue  of  gold,  witli  feet  of  clay,  she  slowly  founded  an  empire 
which  fell  only  under  the  weight  of  years  and  of  hordes  from  the 
North.  After  Zama,  she  might  have  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Africa,  but  she  left  Carthage  and  the  Numidians  to  wear  one 
another  out.  After  Cynoscophahr  and  Magnesia,  Greece  and  Asia 
Avcrc  ready  for  the  yoke,  but  she  still  left  to  them  fifty  yeai*s 
more  of  liberty.  The  truth  is,  she  still  keeps,  with  her  pride  in 
the  Roman  name  and  her  insatiable  desire  for  power,  sonu>  of  her 
early  virtues.  The  Popillii  are  more  numerous  than  the  Verres  at 
present ;  she  had  rather  rule  the  world ;  later,  she  M'ill  set  hei-self 
to  pillage  it.  And  so,  wherever  any  strength  is  obserA'ed,  thither 
Rome  despatches  her  legions  ;  everything  like  power  is  destroyjnl ; 
ties  uniting  States,  leagues  of  whatever  kiiul  are  broken  up;  an<l 
when  she  recalls  her  soldiers  they  leave  behind  them  anai-ehy 
and  wealmcss.     The  work  of    the  legions  being  endetl,   that  of  the 

'  I'olyUus,  xvi.  15. 
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senate  begins  :  first,  force,  afterwards  tact  and  policy,  and  tlie  old 
_^senators,  grown  gray  amid  the  alarms  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
seem  noAV  to  enjoy  themselves  far  more  in  that  play  of  .state-craft, 
ahvays  the  highest  of  Italian  arts. 

Many  reasons,  niorcover,  enjoined  this  reserve.  Against  the 
Gauls  and  the  Samnites,  against  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  defence  of  Latiinn  and  of  Italy,  Eome  had  used  all  her 
strength ;  it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death.  In  the  wars  in 
Greece  and  Asia  only  her  ambition  and  her  pride  Avere  at  stake, 
and  prudence  required  that  a  little  rest  should  be  allowed  to 
the  plebeians  and  the  allies.  The  senate  also  had  too  many  affairs 
npon  their  hands  at  the  same  time — wars  in  Spain,  in  Corsica,  in 
the  Cisalpine,  and  in  Istria,  to  permit  any  serious  handling  of  the 
Eastern  question ;  two  legions  only  were  sent  to  fight  Avith  Philip 
and  with  Antiochus.  It  was  enough  to  conquer  them,  but  not 
enough  to  plunder  them.  Besides,  from  the  moment  when  the 
Eomans  began  to  penetrate  into  this  Greek  world,  where  the  glory 
of  the  past  concealed  so  much  present  weakness,  they  felt  that 
they  could  never  be  too  moderate.  Those  pitiless  enemies  of  the 
Volscdans  and  the  Samnites  in  their  next  wars  no  longer 
ravage  the  country  and  exterminate  their  adversaries.  Not  for 
their  OAvn  interests  did  they  come,  they  said,  to  shed  their 
blood ;  it  was  to  advocate  the  cause  of  ojiprcssed  Greece.  And 
this  language,  this  conduct,  they  never  changed,  even  after 
victory. 

The  first  act  of  Flamininus,  on  the  morrow  of  Cynoscephala^, 
Avill  be  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  Greeks.  All  who  bore  that 
honoured  name  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  their  protection,  and  the 
little  Greek  cities  of  Caria  and  along  the  Thracian  and  the  Asiatic 
coasts  will  receive  with  wonder  their  liberty  at  the  hands  of  a 
people  whom  they  scarcely  know.  All  will  be  deceived  by  this  air 
of  disinterested  kindness.  No  one  will  observe  that  what  Home 
is  doing  in  giving  independence  to  their  States  and  cities  has  the 
effect  of  .tlestroying  the  confederations  just  struggling  to  re-forui,  in 
Avhich  perhaps  might  be  the  hope  of  new  strength  for  Greece. 
Sepai-ating  them  from  one  another,  and  attaching  them  to  herself 
by  a  tic  of  self-interested  gratitude,  she  placed  them  all  uncon- 
sciously   to    themselves    luider   her   influence.      She   made  them   her 
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allies,  and  it  is  well  known  what  became  finally  of  the  ulHes 
of  Eonie.  So  profitable  did  the  senate  find  this  policy  of  Howiiig 
dissensions  everywhere  and  awakening  on  all  sides  extinct  rivalries, 
that  for  more  than  half  a  century  they  followed  no  other. 

'  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  tlio  Sorviliaii  fiiraily  bearing  the  lienil  of  Flora,  nlnmdy  tvpriwiiliHl 
(vol.  i.  p.  ",11. ) 


Warriors  joininj;  llicir  Swoi-d.s.' 


CnAPTEE  XXVII. 

SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WAR  (200-197).' 

I. — First  Operations  of  Eome  in  Greece. 

THE  conqueror  of  Zama  had  scarcely  doscondcci  from  the  Capitol, 
and  the  temples  yet  resounded  with  thanksgivings,  when  one 
of  the  consuls  came,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  say  to  the 
assembled  centuries :  "  Will  you,  do  you  decree,  that  war  be  de- 
clared against  king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  for  having  done 
injury  and  violence  to  the  allies  of  the  Eoman  people  ? "  The 
centuries  unanimously  refused  the  proposal.  They  had  had 
enough  of  glory  and  battles;  peace  and  rest  Avere  the  objects  of 
their  desire ;  but  the  Eoman  people  belonged  to  themselves  no 
longer.  They  had  become  the  instrument  of  a  self-imposed  necessity, 
which  must  inevitably  be  wielded  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Vainly  did  the  Eoman  nation  now  desire  to  stop  in  the  bloody 
career  wherein  its  oavu  liberty  Avas  also  to  perish.  Victory  had 
made  it  a  king,  and  it  must  needs  accejit  the  anxieties,  the  perils, 
and  the  proud  misery  of  its  royal  condition.  "  The  senators,"  said 
Ba)bius,  the  tribune,  "  Avish  to  make  AA'ar  endless,  to  the  end  that 
their  dictature  may  be  endless."  The  consul  reminded  them  of  the 
treaty  Avith  Hannibal,  of  the  4,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Zama,*  of 
Philip's  threats  against  the  free  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  his 
attacks  upon  the  allies  of  Eome  in  the  East,  upon  Attains  of  Per- 
ganius,  the  Ehodians,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  Avard  of  the 
senate.  At  that  very  moment  he  Avas  besieging  Athens.  Athens, 
the  consul  said,  Avould  be  a  noAv  Saguntum,  and  Philip  another 
Hannibal.  The  Avar  must  be  carried  into  Greece  if  they  desired  not 
to  have  it  in  Italy.     "  Go  to  the  A'ote,  then,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 

'  For  tlie  first  Macedonian  -war,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  6.36. 
^  Livv,  XXX.  42. 
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"  tuul  may  tlio  gods  avIio  have  acceptetl  my  sacrifiocH  and  have  given 
mo  auspicious  omens  inspire  you  to  decree  wliat  the  senate  Iium 
resolved."  The  people  yi(>lded.  Tl»e  senate,  howevcir,  had  m  litths 
real  anxiety  in  the  case  that  they  acjued  for  Italy  and  the  provineeH 
but  six  legions  in  all,  although  the  war  was  then  recommeneing  in 
tlu^  ("isalpine,  where  Ilamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  was  fomenting 
disturbances  among  the  Insubrians. 

Wo  have  seen  what  was  the  situation  in  Greece  and  in  the 
Eastern  Avorld,  and  have  noted  the  strength  of  the  different  State8 
and  their  alliances.  Philip 
liad  lately  allied  himself 
Avith  Autiochus  III.  of 
Syria  and  with  Prusias  of 
Bithynia  for  the  purpose 
of  despoiling  the  Thracian 
and  Asiatic  possessions  of 
Ptolemy  Epijdianes,  who 
Avas   in    his   tuni    defended 

by  Rhodes  and  by  Attains  of  Perganuis.  In  Greece,  his  deelarinl 
enemies  were,  Sparta  under  the  rule  of  Nabis ;  Athens,  whic^h 
had  just  exchanged  rights  of  citizenship  Avith  Rhodes ;  and  tlie 
YEtoliaus,  Avho  ruled  from  one  sea  to  the  other*  and  occupied 
Thermopylae ;  Avhilo  his  excesses  left  him  but  lukeAvarm  friends. 
The  consul  Sulpicius,  sent  against  hini,  came  over  bringing  but 
tAvo  legions ;  Carthage  sent  them  com,  Masinissa  fumisluHl  them 
Numidian  troops,  Rhodes  and  Attains  contributed  ships,  and  the 
^toliaus,  after  some  hesitation,  sent  their 
[Thessalian]  cavalry — the  best  in  Greece. 
Nabis,  Avithout  declaring  for  Rome,  Avas  ^ilready 
in  open  war  with  the  Acha^ans. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  opened,  Philip, 
notAvithstanding  his  activity,  found  himself 
hemmed   in   by  enemies   on  every  side.      A  lieutenant  of  Sulpicius 


IVi rastater  of  Antiochus  III.' 


Coin  of  tlialcw.' 


'Crowned  head  of  Antioehus.  lloverso,  HASIAKUS  ANTIOXOT,  ami  a  iiioMO);rain. 
Apollo  seated  upon  the  omphalos  or  central  point  of  (he  world.  From  tlie  Cabinet  de  I'^mnce. 
(;53-!)r.  gr.) 

^  See  p.  0.     Livy  however  mentions  several  Pluxjiun  towns  in  allianci'  with  Philip. 

'  Woman's  head.  Reverse,  XAA,  and  an  eagle  tearing  a  serpent.  Drachnie  of  Clialci:) 
in  Euboea. 
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sent  to  the  heli>  of  Athens  burned  C^halcis,  the  chief  city  of 
Euboja  ;  the  ^-Etoliaus  with  the  Athaniancs  ravaged  Thessaly ; 
Plciiratus,  king  of  Illyria  and  the  Dardanians,  came  down  into 
Macedon  ;  histly,  another  lieutenant  pushed  a  reconnaissance 
into  Dassaretia.  From  tliis  side  Sulincius  attacked,  that  is  by 
Lychnidus  and  what  was  afterwards  the  Egnatian  road,  having 
as  his  object  the  stronghold  of  Ilcracleia  (near  Monastir).  Philip 
aiTived  in  time  to  cover  it,  and  closed  to  the  Komans  the  defile 
through  which  they  would  have  been  able  to  come  down  into  the 
fertile  fields  of  Lyncestis.  But  in  this  mountainous  region  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  useless,  and  although  Philip  had  gathered 
24,000  men,  he  could  not  hinder  his  adversary  from  turning  his 
position  on  the  north  and  coming  down  into  the  plain  by  way  of 
Pelagonia.^  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  therefore,  Sidpicius  found 
himself  in  the  heart  of  Macedon  ;  but  winter 
was  drawing  near ;  without  magazines,  without 
strongholds,  he  could  not  winter  in  an  enemy's 
,  .    .    ,,  ^^7     .   country  :    he  therefore  returned  to  Apollonia. 

During  the  summer,  the  combined  fleet  had 
driven  Philip's  garrisons  out  of  the  C'yclades,  had  taken  Oreus, 
and  pillaged  the  coasts  of  Macedon  (20U).  A  few  predatory  ex- 
cursions into  Attica,  some  slight  advantages  gained  over  the 
iEtolians,  Avho  had  made  incursions  into  Thessaly,  and  the  taking 
of   Maroneia,  a  rich   and   powerful    Thracian   city,    did   not   balance 

for  Philip  the  danger  of  having 
suffered  the  enemy  to  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom. 

The  new  consul,  Villius,  found 
the    army   in    a   state    of    mutiny, 
and    passed    the    entire     campaign 
(199)  in  restoring   discipline.      He 
seems,  however,  to  have  only  succeeded  by  discharging  the  mutineers, 


Coin  of  Maroneia.^ 


'  IleuKBy,  Mission  de  Macedoine,  p.  302. 

'  Head  of  Hercules.  Reverse,  HPAKAEIA,  in  a  hollow  square.  Ileniidracliin  of 
Ileracleia. 

'■'  Gallopinn;  horse  ;  above,  a  vase,  and  the  first  letters  of  the  name  Maroneia.  On  the 
reverse,  EFIl  MHTPOAOO,  a  magistrate's  name,  surrounding  a  vine  branch  enclosed  in  a  sqiuue. 
Tetradrachm  of  Maroneia. 
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wlio,  having  eutorcd  upon  this  war  in  the  hitpo  of  u  rapid  cuiniMtigii 
and  much  plunder,  hud  found  Ihcniselves  disappoint(>d  in  lM>th 
H'spocts.  At  k'ust,  it  is  certain  that  the  successor  <if  Villius  wa»* 
obliged  to  bring  out  t),00()  fresh  troops.  Kncounjgcil  by  this  in- 
action, the  king  took  the  offensive,  and  entrenched  hiiiisi>lf  u|>«n 
both  sides  of  the  Aoiis,  in  an  impregnable  position  c(ivering 
Thessaly  and  Kpirus,  whence  he  could  cut  off  the  Honians  from  the 
sea,  if  they  should  recommence  the  expedition  of  Sulpicius. 

The  peophi  had  raised  to  the  consulate  Titus  (iuinctius 
Flamiuinus,  although  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  anil  hud 
held  no  other  office  save  the  qmestoi-ship  the  i)reccding  yeur;  hut 
his  reputation  anticipated  his  sci-vices;  he  was,  moreover,  a  niemltor 
of  one  of  those  noble  families  who  had  already  begun  to  set  them- 
selves above  the  laws.  A  good  gencnd,  a  better  statesman,  i»liant 
and  crafty, .  a  Greek  ratlun-  than  a  Eoman,  he  repres(<nted  that  new 
generation  who  were  abandoning  ancestral  traditions  and  adopting 
foreign  manners.  Flamiuinus  was  the  true  author  of 
that  Machiavellian  policy  Avhicli  gave  up  Greece  de- 
fenceless into  the  hands  of  the  legions.  He  has  been 
called  a  second  Scipio,  but  he  has  neither  tlio  noble- 
mindedness   nor  the   heroic   coin-age   of  Africunus.     The  Titii.Mi^iiiiciiiw 

rlaiiiiiiinuK. 

blood  of  riiilopoemeu  and  of  Ilaunibal  lies  at  his  door. 

It  is  already  noticeable  that  the  lionuin  leaders  are  less  noble,  just 

as  the  interests  they  serve  become  less  worthy. 

Flamiuinus  at  first  did  no  better  than  his  predeces-sor.  Tho 
fruitless  attempt  made  by  Sulpicius  had  shown  that  Macinlon  coidd 
be  reached  only  Avith  difiicidty  through  the  mountains  on  the 
north-west,  and  the  attack  on  the  south  by  the  fleet  had  resulted 
in  nothing  but  some  indecisive  predatory  raids.  It  remained  to 
try  a  direct  attack  in  front.  But  Philip  had  posted  himself  in  a 
narrow  gorge  between  two  mountains,  descending  with  ubnipt, 
rocky  precipices  to  the  river  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  pass."^ 

For  six  Avceks  Flamiuinus  remained  before  the  impregnable 
camp  of   the  Macedonians.     There   were  skirmishes  every  day,  but 

'  Ilend  of  Fliiiniiiimis.  from  a  stiiter  stnick  in  ^[^lC^H^on. 

'■'  I-ivy,  xxxii.  5.     This  detilo  is  now  tlio  Cleisoura  puss,  at  the  confluence  of  the  DesnitM 
and  the  Zoioussa  (Aoiis). 
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''  when  the  Komans  strove  to  climl)  the  ascent,  they  were  over- 
Avhehned  with  darts  and  arrows  Avhich  the  Macedonians  ponred  in 
upon  their  tiaaks ;  so  the  skirmishes  were  exceedingly  sliarp,  and 
many  on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded;  but  this  was  not 
decisive,  nor  of  a  nature  to  end  the  war." ' 

Discouragement  Avas  beginning  to  be  felt  when  Charops,  an 
Epirot  chief,  whose  country  was  Avasted  by  the  Macedonians, 
furnished  the  consul  Avith  the  means  of  abandoning  this  dangerous 
inaction.  lie  sent  to  him  a  shepherd,  Avho,  accustomed  to  lead  his 
flocks  through  the  defile  of  Clei'soura,  kncAV  all  the  paths  over  the 
mountain,  and  now  offered  to  lead  the  Eomans  in  three  days  to 
a  point  Avhence  they  would  command  the  Macedonian  camp.  After 
satisfying  himself  that  the  shepherd  came  in  truth  from  Charops, 
Flamininus  selected  a  force,  consisting  of  4,000  foot-soldiers  and 
300  caA'alry,  gave  them  orders  to  move  only  by  night,  as  there 
Avas  a  moon  at  the  time  sufficient  to  light  their  road,  and  directed 
them  on  arriving  at  the  designated  spot  to  kindle  a  great  bonfire. 
On  the  third  day,  the  signal  Avas  duly  made ;  a  mighty  shout  rang 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  same  moment  Avas  heard 
the  reply  from  the  heights  above  Avhich  commanded  the  royal  camp. 
The  Macedonians  attacked   in   front  and   threatened   from    the  rear, 

wore  struck  Avitli  panic;  they  took  to  flight, 
and  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Thessaly, 
beyond  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus.^ 
At  ncAVS  of  this  victory,  AA'hich  gaA'e 
Epirus  into  the  power  of  Flamininus,  the 
iEtolians  fell  upon  Thessaly,  and  Amynan- 
der,  king  of  the  Athamanes,  opened  to  the  Eomans,  through  the  defile 
of  Gomphi,  an  entrance  into  this  province.  Philip,  not  daring  to 
risk  a  battle,  had  Avithdrawn  into  the  vale  of  Tempo,  after  pillaging 
the  open  country,  burning  -the  unfortified  cities,  and  driving  the 
population  into  the  mountains.  This  conduct  presented  a  dangerous 
contrast   to  that  of   the  Eomans,  Avho  Avere  held  by  Flamininus  to 

'  Plti'tarcli,  Flaminimis,  5. 

■^  The  memory  of  this  event  lingers  yet  in  Epirus,  clotlied  however  in  one  of  those  legends 
witli  which  the  popular  imagination  delights  to  invest  historic  fact.  (Pouqueville,  Vuymje  de 
la  Gi-i-ce,  I.,  p.  302.) 

^  The  obverse,  a  head  of  Medusa  ;  the  reverse,  roiVt*Ea\  ;  Jupiter  seated,  leaning  with  his 
left  hand  upon  a  long  sceptre,  and  holding  his  thunderholt  in  the  right  hand.     A  copper  coin. 
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(111"   strictcHt   (lisciplino,  and   liiul  suffered  witli  liunger  nither  t]iaii 

< i"'t  any  depredations  in  Kpirus.'     Many  cities,  therefore,  o|K-ne<l 

their  gates,  and    Flaniiniuus  had  retu-lied  th(i  hanks  of    tlie   IVneiw, 


1  tiiliiiclmie  of  Carystiis.''  Coin  of  Erelrin.^ 

wlien  tlio  courageous  resistance  olfered  hy  Atrax  arrested  liis  vir- 
torious  inarch.  Near  at  hand  was  th(>  important  city  of  I^irissa,  which 
th(^  Macedonians  hekl  Avitli  a  hirg(>   force.     'I'he  consul  fell  hack. 

In  this  canipaign  the  allied  fleet  had  taken,  in  KuImrji, 
C'arystus  and  Erctria  (198),  "whence 
thoy  took  away  a  quantity  of  statues, 
of  ancient  pitstures,  and  niasterpiec(>s 
of  every  sort."  The  Macedonians 
found  ther(>  were  disarmed  and  ordered 
to  pay  a  ransom  of  300  sesterces  each. 

Instead  of  losing  the  winter  as 
his  predecessors  had  done,  hy  return- 
ing to  take  up  his  quarters  near 
Apollonia,  Flamininus  led  his  legions 
to  Anticyra,  upon  the  Corinthian 
(iulf,  Avhither  the  vessels  at  Corcjn-a, 
his  port  of  supplies,  could  hring  him 
in  all  safcity  the  provisions  of  which 
ho  had  need,  lie  was  here  in  the 
very  centre  of  Greece,  and  Avhile  his 
troops  Avcre  capturing  the  smaller 
cities  in  Phocis,  and  hesieging  the 
strongly     fortified     town     of     I^latea, 

1  •   1      ,,  .    1      ,    ,      1        1  •  .•        Head  of  Demeler,  found  at  Apollonin.' 

wlucli  tliey  at  last  took,    his  negotia- 
tions, his  threats,  the  advice  of  adherents,  aiid  new  hostilities  on  th(> 

'  Livy,  xxxii.  14,  15. 

''  Uow  and  calf.     On  llie  reverse,  a  cock,  niid  the  legend  KAFV2TIQN. 

'  Woman's  limd.     On    the  reverse,    KI'r!.TPrKU(N)  ♦ANIAS  and  two  hunches  of  (rTa|H-s. 
Krelrinn  drnelime. 

'  Demeter  (Ceres)  found  l)y  M.  Ileuzov  (Atinsion  ile  Macitluinf,  pi.  xxxii). 
VOL.  n.  I) 
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part  of  Nabis,  compelled  the  Acliooans  to  accept  his  alliance.'  lie 
had  promised  to  restore  to  them  Corinth,  but  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison repulsed  all  attacks,  and  even  captui-ed  Argos,  Avliich  it  gave 
up  to  Nabis.  This  furious  tyrant  at  once  proclaimed  two  laws, 
one  decreeing  the  abolition  of  debts,  the  other,  the  distribution 
of  lands,  shoAving  very  clearly  the  character  that  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  time  assumed  in  Greece.  Nabis,  having  drawn  from 
Philip  all  the  advantages  that  he  could  expect,  now  went  over 
to  the  Eoman  alliance  ;  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  had  already 
entered  it. 

Flamininus  was  desirous  to  terminate  the  war  himself  by  a 
peace,  or  better  still,  a  victory.  Philip  having  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence, he  agreed  to  it,  and  on  either  side  were  taken  those  jealous 
precautions  so  much  employed  in  the  ]Middl(>  Ages.  The  interview 
took  place  on  the  shore  of  the  Maliac  Gidf.  The  king  made  his 
appearance  in  a  war-vessel  escorted  ])y  five  barges,  but  refused  to 
land,  and  discoursed  from  the  prow  of  his  galley.  "  Tliis  is  very 
inconvenient,"  Flamininus  said ;  "  if  you  Avould  land,  we  shonld 
converse  better."  The  king  refusing,  Flamininus  added,  "  Of 
what  are  you  afraid?"  "I  am  afraid  of  nothing,"  rejoined  the 
king,  "  save  the  immortal  gods ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
men  who  suiTound  j-ou."  Tlie  day  passed  in  vain  recriminations ; 
on  the  morrow  the  king  consented  to  disembark  on  condition  that 
Flamininus  should  send  away  the  allied  chiefs,  and  landed  with 
two  of  his  officers.  The  consul  had  Avith  him  no  one  but  a 
tribune ;  a  truce  of  two  months  Avas  agreed  upon,  dining  Avhich 
the  king  and  the  allies  should  send  an  embassy  to  the  senate. 
The  Greeks  first  made  their  complaints ;  Avhen  the  Macedonians 
Avished  to  answer  Avith  a  long  speech,  they  Avcre  snmnioned  to 
ansAver  only  to  the  question,  A\"hether  their  master  Avould  consent 
to  AvithdraAV  the  garrisons  he"  had  placed  in  the  Greek  cities,  and 
on  their  reply  that  they  had  no  instructions  on  this  point,  they 
Averc  dismissed.     This  AA'as  Avhat  Flamininus  Avished. 

In  central  Greece  the  Boeotians  only  hesitated.'^  Flamininus 
proposed   a   conference.       The    strategus,    Autiphilus,  came    to    meet 

'  riiUip  had,  however,  relinquished  to  the  league,  at  the  beginning  of   this   campaign, 
Orchoraemis,  Herseum,  and  Triphylia;  also  to  the  Eleans,  Aliphera.     (I^ivy,  xxxii.  h.) 
^  The  Acarnanians  remained  faithful  to  Philip  up  to  the  battle  of  Oynoscepliala?. 
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Drucliiiio  of  I'licne.' 


liiiii  with  the  principal  Tlicbaiis.  Flimiininu.s  advuumi  uliiuMt 
aloiu",  acconipuined  by  tlm  king  of  Pcrganuis  ;  ho  np(n\kn  to  the 
doi)uti(>s  individiiall)',  ho  flattcrn  and  disfracts  thoiii  ;  flicy  walk 
on  as  tlicy  talk,  and  ontor  the  city,  and  go  us  far  as  the  market- 
place, while  a  great  crowd  follows,  eager  to  sec  a  consul,  and  to 
hear  a  Koman  who  speaks  their  langnagc  so  well.  But,  at  w»mo 
distance,  2,000  legionaries  were  following;  while  Flaniininiis  held 
the  crowd  in  rapt  attention,  his  soldiers  seized  upou  the  fortifiwi- 
tions,  and  Thehes  was  taken.' 

In  this  novel  winter  campaign  Flamininns  had  conquered  (Jreoco, 
had  reduced  Philip's  army  to  his  own  suhjc^jts,  and  was  now  able  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  Ui)on  the  return 
of  spring,  the  consul  W(>nt  in  search  of 
Philij)  as  far  as  Phera>  in  Thessaly, 
taking  Avith  him  2(5,000  men,  of  whom 
0,000  were  Crocks,  and  among  these 
Greeks  500  Cretans.  Phili]),  who  for 
twenty  years  had  been  wasting  his  str(>ngth  in  mad  eiiterpri.sos, 
was  able  to  gather  25,000  soldiers  only  by  enrolling  boys  of 
sixteen.''     t)f  these  10,000  composed  the  phalanx. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  senate  rather  than  its  legions  had 
gained  the  honoiu's  of  the  first  Macedonian  war.  In  th(>  pr(<sent 
war,  the  legion  with  its  rapid  movenu'uts,  and  its  missile  weaiM)ns, 
the  javelins  and  the  formidable  pilitm,  was  now  to  find  itself 
engaged  against  Alexander's  phalanx,  a  dense  mass,  whos«>  soldiers 
placed  sixteen  deep,  and  armed  with  lances  twenty-one  feet  long, 
se(>med  a  Avail  bristling  with  pikes.  Since  the  battle  of  Clueronea, 
Avliich  had  prostrated  (ire(>ce  at  the  feet  of  ^lacedon,  that  is  to 
say,  for  141  years,  the  phalanx  had  been  esteenuul  the  most 
formidable  engine  of  war  over  invented  by  man.* 

The  Romans  Avcre  along  the  shore  of  the  Pagsisunin  fJulf, 
Avithin  reach  of  their  fieet ;  Philip,  at  Ijurissa,  his  hea<l  (juartei-s. 
The  tAVo  armies  Avero  on  their  Avay  to  meet  eacli  other,  and  for 
two  Avhole  days  marched    sid(>   by  side,  separated  only  by  a   chain 


'  I'ivy,  xxxiii.  1  and  2. 

-  Naked  figure  standing  by  llio  side  of  an  ox  ^liicli  l>e  is  about  tosnorifiet\    On  tb«'  ri>x.T«i'. 
a  hovse  galloping,  and  the  name  of  tlie  city  ♦EP.\  in  old  Greek  letters. 
■'  Ijivy,  xxxiii.  3. 
*  [Cf.  note,  p.  5.— 7?rf.] 
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of   hills,  and  neither  of  them   suspecting  this  dangerous  neigliboui'- 
hood.     Imagine  Hannibal  in  the  Macedonian  camp  !  ^ 

The  battle  took  place  in  June,  197,  near  Scotussa,  in  a  plain 
where  were  many  scattered  hillocks,  called  dogs'-heads,  Cijnosccphalw. 
The  action  was  begun,  contrary  to  the  design  of  both  generals,  by 
the  ^tolian  cavalry,  and  Philip  had  neither  time  nor  means  to 
bring  his  phalanx  into  order.  Upon  the  irregular  ground  it  lost 
its  strength  in  losing  its  solidity ;  the  shock  of  Masinissa's  elephants, 
an  attack  in  the  rear  skilfully  directed,  and  the  uneven  pressure 
of  the  legionaries  broke  it ;  8,000  Macedonians  remained  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  destruction  of  this  phalanx,  which  the  Gre(^ks 
believed  to  be  invincible,  inspired  them  with  an  admiration  for 
the  tactics  and  the  bravery  of  the  Eomans  which  Polybius  himself 
shares. 

Philip,  with  the  fragments  of  his  army,  took  refuge  in  the 
city  of  Gonnus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorges  of  Tempo,  on  the 
highway  between  Thessaly  and  Macodon.  Thus  posted,  he  pro- 
tected his  OAvn  kingdom ;  but  having  neither  strength  nor  courage 
to  continue  the  war,  he  proposed  nogotiations.  The  iEtolians  were 
eager  to  push  the  war  to  the  last  extremity.  Flamininus  refused 
to  do  this,  boasting  the  magnanimity  of  the  Romans.  I'rue  to 
their  habit  of  sparing  the  vanquished,  he  said  that  Rome  woidd 
never  destroy  a  kingdom  which  sheltered  Greece  from  the  Thraeians, 
the  lUyrians,  and  the  Gaids,  and  whose  existence,  he  dared  not 
add  aloud,  was  necessary  to  the  policy  of  the 
senate  to  balance  the  power  of  the  iEtolians. 
Philip  recalled  his  garrisons  from  the  cities  and 
islands  of  Greece  and  Asia  which  they  still 
occupied,  relinquished  all  control  over  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  gave  to  the  Perrhajbi,  that  is,  to  the 
Romans,     Gonnus,    his    real     sea-port.      II(!    sur- 

Coin  of  the  Oresti.^  -,[■,.„  ■  ■,        ■,  ■  ,      n 

rendered  his  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  live 
transports,  disbanded  his  army  with  the  exception  of  5,000  troops, 
pledged  himself  never  to  keep  war-elephants  again,  paid  500  talents," 

'  Livy's  remarks  (xxxiii.  5)  cnnfirm  ours  respecting  tlie  difference  fcetweeii  a  Greek  ami  n 
Iloman  camp. 

'^  0PPH2TI0N,  man  leadinp;  two  oxen.  Tlie  reverse  of  tliis  octodraclim  of  tlie  Oivsti  bears 
a  hollow  square,  like  so  many  other  coins  of  an  eai'ly  epoch. 

"  M.  Letronne  estimates  the  value  of  a  talent  of  silver  at  ^)'>00''M  francs.     M.  I)[iro:iu  de 
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l.iomiscd  iiii  aiiiniiil  tiibuto  of  fifty  fur  leu  yi-urs,  and  ImiiiikI 
liiinself  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  without  coiisont  of  tlio  m-nutu. 

Aftm-  Li'iiig  clisarnu'd,  ho  was  liuniiliatod  by  bfinf»  tomnl 
to  rt'ccivc!  and  to  pardon  the-  Maccibinians  who  hud  betrayed 
liiiii.  Flaniininus  stipulated  even  tluit  the  Oresti  HhouKl  be 
made  independent,  a  Macedonian  trib(>  wlio^had  i-evolt«'d  (hiring 
tlu!  war,  and  whose  country  was  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kiiij,'doiii 
on  the  side  of  Roman  Illyria.  As  a  pledge  of  the  fulfibnent  of 
these  conditions,  Philip  gave  hostages,  anuHig  whctui  the  Koinans 
re(piir(Hl  liis  young  son,  Donu'trius. 

AV'liile  Macedon  was  accepting  tliese  disjistrous  conditious, 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  instigation  of  llannilml,  was 
making  ready  his  forces.  "■  In  thus  placing  a  peace  between  two 
wars,"  says  riutarcli,  "concluding  one  before  the  other  began, 
Flamininus  destroyed  at  one  blow  the  last  hoix)  of  Philip,  aud  the 
first  of  Antiochus." 

The  commissioners  associated  by  the  senate  witli  Flamininus 
Avoro  desirous  that  Roman  garrisons  should  replace  Pliilip's  at 
Corinth,  at  Chalcis,  and  at  Demetrias ;  but  this  would  have  been 
to  throw  off  tlu;  mask  too  quickly.  The  (Ireeks  would  have 
understood  that  with  "  the  chains  of  Greece "  given  into  the 
hands  of  Rome,  all  liberty  must  be  hencefortli  illusory.  Public 
opinion,  so  fickle  in  such  a  country,  would  have  been  a  danger. 
Already  the  ^Etolians,  the  most  audacious  of  all,  were  arousing  it 
by  ballads  and  speeches.  They  maintained  that  their  cavalrj-  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Cynoscephahr,  accused  the  Romans  of  under- 
valuing their  services,  aud  nuK'ked  at  the  Greeks  who  believed 
themselves  free  because  the  fettera  they  had  woni  on  their  feet 
had  now  been  put  around  their  necks.  Flamininus  perceived  that 
the  best  means  of  destroying  tliese  accusations  aud  of  conquering 
in  advance  Antiochus,  who  now  threatened  to  cross  over  into 
Europe,  Avould  be  to  employ  against  liim  the  weajjon  which  had 
succeeded  so  well  against  Philip,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  Oiwks. 

la  Malle  iiiakos  a  louxr  ostiiuati',  .c'KiCMi  francs,  Pliilip  lia.l  alna.ly  jNiid  4<X)  lali'iils  to  obtain 
a  titice. 
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II. — Proclamation  of  the  Liberty  of  Greece. 

Diu'ing  the  celebration  of  tlic  Isthmian  games,  to  whicli  all 
Greece  had  gathered,,  a  herald  suddenly  ordered  silence  and  made 
known  this  decree :  "  The  Iloman  senate  and  T.  Quinctius,  con- 
queror of  king  Philip,  restore  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Phoeians,  the 
Locrians,  to  the  island  of  Eubooa  and  to  the  tribes  of  Thessaly, 
their  franchises,  laws,  and  immunity  from  garrisons  and  tribute. 
All  Greeks  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  free."  There  Avas  a  burst 
of  delight  at  this  announcement.  Twice  over  the  assembly  would 
have  the  decree  repeated,  and  Flamininus  was  nearly  smothered 
under  wreaths  and  flowers.'  "There  is,  then,"  they  cried,  "a 
nation  on  earth  who  fights,  at  her  OAvn  risk  and  peril,  for  the 
liberty  of  races,  who  crosses  the  seas  to  destroy  all  tyranny  and 
to  establish  in  all  places  the  empire  of  right,  of  justice,  and  of 
law !  "  Temples  were  erected  to  the  liberator  of  Greece  as  to  a 
demi-god,  and  three  centuries  later  Plutarch  found  these  edifices 
yet  in  existence,  with  their  priests,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  sacred 
chants,  "  Sing,  maidens,  the  great  Jupiter  and  Eome,  and  Titus, 
our  deliverer  !  " 

Tims  this  people,  who  had  no  longer  the  ability  to  do  great 
deeds  for  liberty,  were  still  capable  of  loving  it,  and  rewarded  its 
deceitful  semblance  with  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis.  When 
Flamininus  embarked  for  Eome,  the  Achajans  brought  to  him 
1,200  Eoman  prisoners  taken  captive  in  the  wars  of  Hannibal, 
and  sold  into  Greece,  whom  they  now  redeemed  at  their  own 
expense.  Only  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  express  gratitude  in  siich 
a  way  (194). 

Eome  took  nothing  from'  the  spoils  of  Macedon.  Locris  and 
Phocis  went  back  to  the  iEtolian  league ;  Corinth  to  tlie  Achican. 
To  the  king  of  Illyria,  Pleuratus,  was  given  Lychnidus  and  the 
country ^.of  the  Parthenii  adjacent  to  Macedonia  and  leading  into  it ; 
to  the  chief  of  the  Athamanes,  Amynander,  all  the  places  that 
he    had    taken    during    tlie    war  ;    to    Eumenes,    son    ef   Attains   of 

'  riutnrcli,  Flam.,  10. 
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the  island  of  vEgina  ;  to  Athrns,  l'ni-..s,  l),.l.,s,  aii«t 
liiibros ;  to  IJhodes,  tho  cities  of  Curia ; '  Tiiasos  wuh  (h-chirnl  fret?. 
If  tlic  lc>giuiis  lomaiiKHl  iii  Groccc  it  wa.s  b(>cau.s<^  Anti.M-hiw  was 
approaching,  anil  the  liomans  wore  solicitous,  they  saitl,  ufter 
having  set  Greece  free,  to  defend  her  liberties, 

Flaniiniuus  had,  however,  \dterior  designs. 
bad  got  Corinth,  the  Acha^ans 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
Nabis,  who  h(>ld  control  of  (Jy- 
thion,  Sparta,  and  Argos.  This 
Nabis  was  a  detestable  tyrant, 
whose  cruelty  is  matter  of  history. 
Home,  however,  had  received  him 
into  her  alliance,  expelling  him  from  it  when  she  believed  lierself 
to  have  no  further  need  of  him.  In  an  assembly  gjithere*! 
at  Corinth,  the  pro-consul  represented  to  the  allies  the  antiipiity 
and  renown  of  Argos:  Ought  a  Grecian  capital  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant?  Whether  it  were  so  or  not  was  a  matter  of 
small  importance  to  Eomans.  Their  gloiy  in  having  lilK'i-atiHl 
Greece  Avould  be  a  little  tarnished,  no  doubt,  but  if  the  allies 
did  not  fear  for  themselves  the  contagion  of  slavery,  the  Romans 
woidd  not  interfere  and  would  agree  to  tho  decision  of  the 
majority.  The  Aclucans  applauded  these  hypocritical  counsels 
and  armed  11,000  men.''  This  zeal  alarmed  Flamininus ;  it 
was  his  wish  to  humble  Ntdiis,  but  not  destroy  him.  His  pur- 
posed delays,  his  demands  for  money  and  sujjplies,  fatigued  tho 
allies  ;  they  soon  suffered  him  to  negotiate  with  the  tyrant, 
Avho  abandoned  to  him  Argolis,  Gytliion,  and  the  maritime  cities 
(195). 

Nabis  therefore  remained  in  the  I'eloponnesus,  an  enemy  to 
the  Acha;ans,  as  Philip  in  the  north,  an  enemy  to  the  iEtoliau 
league.  Eome  Avas  noAv  able  to  call  homo  her  legicms,  for  with 
the  deceitful  phrase,  "  tlie  liberty  of  States,"  she  had  rendcnnl 
union  still  more   impossible  and    augmented   hatreds,  weakness,  and 


'  Livy,  xxxiii.  30. 

"  Head  of  JVicclius,  crowned  witli  ivy.  The  revfrsi>,  OASION.  llfiriilrs  kiuvliiw  amJ 
drawing  the  bow  ;  before  liiin  a  lyre.     Telradraclim  of  Tliasos.     (lo'Si  gr.) 

'  Fhimininus  had  50,000  before  Sparta  (I.ivy,  xxxiv.  »■*),  and  Sjarla  »».-  «.iil.-d  ,.iilv 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
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factious.  Eiicli  city  already  had  its  partisans  of  Eomo/  like  Tlicbcs, 
where  the  bceotarch  Brachyllas  had  lately  been  assassinated ;  and 
those  men  in  their  blindness  drove  Greece  into  slavery.  It 
therefore  was  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  the  country  in  chains  ; 
riaminiuus  unhesitatingly  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Chalcis, 
Demetrias,  and  the  Acrocorinthus. 

Before  leaving  Hollas  he  offered  a  golden  crown  to  the  god  at 
])el2)hi,  and  consecrated  in  his  temple  silver  bucklers,  upou  Avhich 
were  engraved  Greek  verses  celebrating,  not  the  victory  at  Cynos- 
cephahe,  but  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  the  Hellenic  people. 
This  was  the  pass  word  ;  the  Romans  desired  to  figure  as  liberators, 
and  the  Grec^ks  Avillingly  lent  themselves  to  the  illusion.  In  reality, 
when  Flamininus  returned  to  enjoy  a  triumph  at  Home,  he  brought 
with  him  that  useful  protectorate  of  Greece  for  which  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  had  striven  in  vain  (194  u.c.).^ 

'  It  is  said  certain  individuals  were  in  the  pay  of  Home,  for  instance,  Charops,  in  Ejiirus ; 
J)iea)arelius  and  Antipliilus,  in  I'ceolia;  Aristijinus  and  Diopluines,  in  Acliaia;  Dinocratcs,  in 
Messene.  I'olyljius,  however,  praises  the  virtue  and  pati'iofisni  of  Arisfrenus,  and  liome  was  not 
fond  of  buying  consciences  with  ready  money.  She  practised  a  corruption  less  ignoljle  and  more 
efficacious.  In  all  these  republics  there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  two  parties ;  one  of  these  she 
took  under  lier  protection  and  raised  to  power  by  her  influence.  This  had  been  her  policy  in 
Italy  and  became  her  policy  everywhere. 

''  Livy,  xxxiii.  28.  Flamininus,  however,  did  not  forget  that  the  senate  and  (he  people 
required  of  their  generals  to  bring  back  gold.  lie  poured  into  tlie  treasury  .3,71.3  pounds  of 
gold  in  ingots,  4.3,270  pounds  of  silver,  and  14,ol4  gold  "  I'hilips."     (Plut.,  Flam.,  14.) 

'  Hero  on  horseback,  striking  with  his  lanfe.     Gem  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  I8oO. 


Hero  on  Horseback. 


CHAl»TKlt  XXVIIl. 

WAR  AGAINST  THE  KING  Of  SYRIA  AND  THE  GALATIAN8  (192-188). 

I. — PRELIMlNAniES   OF   THE   WaR   AGAINST   AjJTIOCHUS. 

THE  ostentatious  disinterestedness  that  Rome  had  just  exhiliitcd 
in  Greeccr-a  disinterestedness  wliich  no  one  eoidd  as  yrt 
understand — was  a  politic  reply  to  tho  efforts  of  Hannibal  towards 
forming  a  coalition.  Brought  back  to  Carthago  by  a  defeat,  Han- 
nibal found  himself  able  to  seize  the  authority  and  eoininenoe 
reforms  Avith  a  view  to  regenerate  the  country,  lie  caused  hiniw-lf 
to  be  chosen  suffdc,  and  with  tho  support  of  his  vetenins  and  tlie 
people,  he  overthrew  the  oligarchical  tyranny  M'hich  had  \)w\\ 
established  during  the  war.'  The  centunivirs  had  held  office  for 
life;  ho  rendered  their  term  of  service  annual.  The  finances  were 
shamefully  in  disorder;  he  instituted  a  severe  reform,  compelling 
restitutions  so  that  the  public  treasury  was  able,  without  oppivssing 
the  people,  to  pay  the  tribute  pledged  to  Rome.* 

The  troops,  regularly  paid,  were  augmented  in  numbers,  and 
until  more  important  seiTices  should  be  requii-cd  of  them,  they 
were  employed  in  useful  labours  in  the  suiToundiug  country. 
Meanwhile,  to  avoid  a  premature  rupture,  Hannibal  banished  his 
emissary,  Ilamilcar,  who  was  keeping  up  the  war  in  C'isidpine 
Gaul,  he  submitted  to  the  Roman  decision  unfavourable  to  hiins«>If 
in  a  difficulty  with  Masinissa,  and  he  despatched  to  the  Romans 
for  the  war   in   Macedonia   3()0,()0()   bushels   of  com,'      But  secret 

'  Carthage  had  no  army  whatever  in  tho  city,  and  Hannibal  had  brought  back  with  liim 
(),o00  of  hia  veterans,  (App.,  Lihyea,  iw.)  possibly  with  more.  [One  cannot  help  i«ii.«i)oc«iiijr 
that  llie  battle  of  Ziiuia  was  intentionally  lost  by  Hannibal  in  such  a  way  a»  to  couip^'l  pvocv, 
while  saving  his  veterans  to  aid  his  future  plan— the  political  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  had  ruined  his  hopes  by  its  faint  and  disloyal  support. — Ed.] 

''  Livy,  xxxiii.  46.  In  the  year  191  the  Carthaguiiaua  offered  to  pay  off  at  once  the 
remainder  of  tho  tribute  due,  and  to  send  to  liomc  an  enormous  amount  of  grain. 

^  Livy,  x.\.\i.  19. 
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messengers  urged  Antioclius  to  attack,  wliile  Philip  still  resisted, 
while  the  Greeks  hesitated  and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  the  Spaniards 
were  in  arms. 

Cynoscephahc  overthrew  his  hopes,  and  soon  three  ambassadors 
appeared  at  Carthago  to  demand  the  surrrcnder  of  this  inde- 
fatigable enemy  of  Home.  Scipio  hud  nobly  opposed  this  resolu- 
tion ;  his  proud  courage  was  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  a  fair 
field  and  vanquish  him,  but  not  to  deal  him  a  murderer's  blow. 
The  gallant  outlaw,  however,  had  long  expected  this  attiick,  and 
a  galley  secretly  kept  in  readiness  bore  him  to  Syria  (145). 

Antiochus  III.,  emboldened  by  the  successes  of  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  laid  claim  to  no  less  than  the  entire  heritage  of 
Seleucus  Nicator ;  in  Asia,  Coole-Syria,  and  Pha'uicia,  which  he 
had  Avrested  from  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  senate's  ward,  and  the 
Greek  cities,  whose  independence  Home  had  just  now  proclaimed; 
in   Europe,   the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  had  fortified  Lysi- 

machia  with  the  view  of  making  it 
the  bulwark  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
finally  he  Avent  so  far  us  to  include 
no  less  than  Thrace  and  Mucedon 
itself  in  his  audacious  claims.  He 
CoiuofLy«imachia7  gained    ovor    Byzantium    by    making 

concessions  to  her  commercial  in- 
terests ;  the  Galatians,  by  presents  and  threats ;  Ariarathus,  the 
Cuppudocian,  by  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage ;  and 
he  sought  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  Egypt  by  offering  to 
the  young  king  his  other  daughter,  Avith  the  Syrian  sea-coast  for 
her  doAvry. 

Vainly  the  senate  midtiplied  embassies,  counsels,  and  threats. 
Antiochus  replied  haughtily,  "I  do  not  concern  myself  at  all  Avith 
Avhut  you  do  in  Italy ;  do  not  interfere  in  AA'hat  I  may  do  in 
Asia."  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  decided  the  king  for  Avar.  This 
great  man  offered  to  re-commence  A\dtli  11,000  men  and  100 
vessels  hjs  second  Punic  war.  On  the  Avay  he  Avoidd  arouse  Car- 
thage, and  Avhile  he  should  occupy  the  Romans  in  Italy,  the  king 
should  cross  over  into  Greece,  gathering  all  the  Greek  nations,  and 

'  Head  believed  to  be  that  of  Alexander  III.     On  the  reverse,  AT2IMAXEQN,  and  a  mono- 
gram ;  lion  courant.     Bronze  coin  of  Lysiraachia. 
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at  the  first  news  of  tlio  Roman  disastci's  would  dcficcnd  uiK)n  Italy 
and  give  the  last  blow  to  the  tottoriiif,'  power  of  Uoinc.  In  tluM 
way  iraunil)ul  desired  to  attcMiipt  with  the  rich  an<l  civilized  luwt 
that  which  witli  the  poor  and  barbarous  West  he  had  been  unable 
to  acliievo.  If  we  had  not  h)st  the  Annnlfn  of  Knnius  we  shoulil 
be  perhaps  obliged  to  doubt  the  reports  of  thes(;  eounsels  of 
Hannibal ;  some  fragnuMits  from  the  poet-s<ildier  show  the  Car- 
thaginian hero  less  hopeful,  and  Aulus-fiellius  relati's  a  reply 
of  his  which  Avould  seem  to  confirm  these  doubts:  "Do  y<»ii  think 
this  is  enough  for  the  Komans  ? "  Aiitiochus  asked,  exhibiting  his 
gilded  troops.  "Yes,  certainly,"  re])lied  llauiiibal,  "however  greedy 
they  may  be."  ]{ut  this  suspiciousness  only  apiK-ared  later  when 
he  saw  that  the  king  was  not  willing  to  bo  guided  by  his  counselt*. 

The  clearsightedness  of  envy  had  made  the  Syrian  courtiers 
understand  that  a  man  like  this  coidd  not  work  in  the  intei-ests  of 
others,  and  they  murmured  in  the  ears  of  Antiochus  that  the 
Uartliaginian,  if  he  should  remain  faithful,  must  have  all  the 
glory  in  the  event  of  success.  Alr(>ady  the  visits  which  Hannibal 
had  received  from  one  of  the  Itoman  ambasstuloi-s,  who  rei»eat<Ml 
them  with  perfidious  intent,  had  rendered  the  Carthaginian  an 
objexjt  of  sus2)icion. 

Among  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  legend  places  Scipio 
Africanus,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  together  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  of  Zama,  in  a  confer(>nce  which  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Ephesus.  "  Who  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  greatest  general 
that  ever  lived  ?  "  Scipio  asks.  "  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  defeated  innumerable  armies  and  tniverstnl 
victoriously  immense  territories." — "And  the  second?"  "  Tyrrhus, 
who  knew  better  than  any  other  man  how  to  select  positions,  to 
arrange  his  troops  for  battle,  and  to  mananivre  them  ujwn  the 
field."— "And  the  third?"  "Myself,"  rejoined  Hannibal,  unhesi- 
tatingly. "  What  would  you  say,  then,  if  you  had  conquered 
mc  ?  "  asked  Scipio,  laughing.  "  In  that  case  I  should  have  ninked 
myself  first  of  all."  We  relate  the  story  because  it  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  but  it  is  probably  not  true.  It  is  one  of  those 
dialogues  which  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians. 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  meeting  ag-ain  after  ten  years,  on  the  cvo  of 
a  great  war,  would  have  had  other  things  to  say  than  this  foolish 
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qucstioiiiug  on  the  one  baud,  and  tlic  too  ingenious  coinplimeut  on 
the  other.  One  only  of  the  ambassadors,  P.  Villius,  came  to 
Epliesus,  and  had  several  interviews  with  Hannibal  in  the  design 
of  detaching  him  from  the  service  of  Antiochns.'  The  attempt  was 
nnsncccssful,  but  the  king  conceived  suspicions  of  the  C'artbaginian's 
fidelity,  and,  rejecting  the  lattcr's  counsels,  lent  his  ear  to  the 
extravagant  and  vain  promises  of  the  -35tolian  Thoas. 

The  iEtolians  bad  long  boasted  of  having  opened  Greece  to 
the  Komans  and  guided  them  throughout  the  campaign.  If  their 
own  account  Avas  to  be  believed  they  had  saved  both  the  honour 
and  the  life  of  Flamininus  at  Cynoscephahc.  "  Whilst  we  were 
fighting,"  they  used  to  narrate,  "  and  making  for  him  a  i-umpart 
Avith  our  bodies,  he,  all  day  long,  AA'as  occupied  Avith  auspices,  Avith 
voAVS  and  sacrifices,  as  if  he  had  been  a  priest."  ^  It  had  been  their 
exjjectation  to  inherit  all  that  Philip  had  lost,  but  the  Eomans  had 
not  even  restored  to  them  their  cities  of  Thessaly,  or  Acarnania,  or 
Lcucadia,  or  the  places  they  had  themselves  conquered,  Avliich, 
by  the  terms  of  the  first  treaty,  ought  to  have  been  theirs.  Their 
interests  were  sacrificed,  their  pride  Avas  hurt  by  the  disdainful 
indifEeronce  of  Flamininus,  Avho  had  only  harsh  Avords  for  them, 
and  they  dared  to  compare  themselves  Avith  Eome,  meditating  Avar 
against  her,  and  thi-catening  her  Avith  "their  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber." '  Upon  the  same  day,  and  Avithout  declaration  of  Avar, 
three  ^toHan  corps  appeared  before  Chalcis,  Dcmetrias,  and  Sparta. 
They  hoped  to  carry  these  places,  and,  once  established  in  them,  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  Eomans.  Chalcis  repulsed  them,  Demetrias  Avas 
taken,  and  at  Sj^arta,  Avhere  they  appeared  in  the  guise  of  friends, 
they  murdered  Nabis,  but,  giving  themselves  up  to  pillage,  left 
time  for  Philopoomen  to  arrive  and  surround  them. 

The  Achoean  general  restored  Sparta,  thus  set  free,  to  the 
league,  and  this  exploit  of  brigands  served  only  to  attach  Greece 
yet  more  strongly  to  the  party  of  Eome.  At  the  same  time,  to 
keep  Macedon  neutral,  the  senate  let  it  be  understood  that  it  Avas 
their  intention  to  send  back  Philip's  hostages,  and  to  remit  the 
tribute   he   had   agreed   to  pay.      In  Africa,  they  incited   Masinissa 

'  Livy,  XXXV.  13, 14,  and  li). 
''  Livy,  XXXV.  48. 
»  XXXV.  33. 
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lo  liiiruss  ( !urtha<j;(>,  in  ordor  to  ki'(>i)  \]w  city  from  yicldinn  to 
Uaimibars  solicitations,'  and  seeing  tho  Carthaginian  fecblcuf.'w 
against  Numidia,  and  the  servile  eagoraess  of  her  nohles  to  i-ffucc 
or  prevent  lloman  suspicions,  th(*  senate  soon  ceased  to  conMi<ler 
Cartilage  in  any  degnu^  formidable.  In  Hpain,  Cato  had  lately 
taken  and  dismantled  all  strongholds  as  far  as  Hiutis.*  Finally, 
in  upper  Italy  the  Gauls,  cruslujd  by  numerous  defeats,  left  the 
Ligurians  to  protest  alone  against  the  subjugation  of  Cisidpine.' 


TT. — Antiochur  in  OiiKwi;;    Uatti.e  at  TnERMoi'vi,.K  (102—1). 

The  moment  was  ill-chosen  for  attacking  Rome  when  every- 
tliing  was  yielding  to  •  her  arms  and  she  was  showing  increuwMl 
prudence  imd  activity,  sending  the  adroit  Flamininus  into  (ir(>ecc, 
posting  an  army  at  ApoUonia,  and  covering  with  fleets  and  soldiers 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  if  to  repulse  some  formid- 
able threatened  invasion.  The  ^litolians,  it  is  true,  had  promisi>d 
Antiochus  to  incite  all  Greece  and  Philip  to  resistance.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  messengers  of  Antiochus  represented  him  as 
already  crossing  the  sea  with  all  the  armies  of  Asia,  and  with  goM 
enough  to  buy  Eome  itself — an  interchange  of  lies,  where  all 
concorned  were  losers.  When  Antiochus  dis(>mbarked  at  Demetrias 
(S(>ptember,  192),  instead  of  an  army  lik(!  that  of  Xerxes,  he 
brought  Avitli  him  10,000  foot  soldiers  and  500  cavalry,  whom  he 
could  pay  oidy  by  borrowing  at  heavy  interest,  and  whom 
h(^  required  tho  ^Etolians  to  provision.'  The  JEtolians,  on  their 
sid(>,  had  not  furnished  him  with  a  single  ally.  It  was  imjiortant 
to  gain  over  Thilip,  and  Antiochus  exasperated  him  by  recalling 
the  rights  that  he  derived  from  Seleucus,  and  by  maintaining  the 
ridiculous  claims  to  the  throne  of  ^lacedon  a.sserted  by  the  son  of 
Amynandcr.      In  his  hurried  flight   from  Cynoscephalco,  Thilip  had 

'  Haniiil)iil  had  secretly  despntcluxl  to  Cnrthajire  tlie  Tvrian  .\ri8to,  who  wm  ilrnnunretl 
to  the  senate.  (Livy,  xxxiv.  56,  and  App.,  Syr.,  )^.)  Arcinliii);  to  I'ornelius  Nep<>s  ( llnHmbal. 
7),  (his  general  landed  himself  at  Cyteno  and  calktl  \nx  hrolhor  Mago  [h]  to  him.  Hut  \\w 
Oarlliaginian  senate  in  alarm  proscribe<l  them  both. 

''  P()lyl)ins,  xix. 

"The  real  l.low  against  tlie  Cisnlpinea  had  been  stnirk  in  10.1  lit  tho  bnJtl^of  M.«l.'n». 
more  than  a  year  before  the  arrival  of  Antioolui.i. 

'  Livv.  XXXV.  14.     He  lind,  moreover,  six  elephant.". 
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not  been  able  to  pay  the  lust  liononrs  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
perished  npon  the  battle-field.  Antiochns  gathered  np  their  bones 
into  a  tomb  which  he  caused  to  be  built  by  his  army.  This  pious 
solicitude  was  a  bitter  reproach  to  the  Macedonian,  and  he  made 
reply  by  sending  to  Rome  for  permission  to  fight  against  the  in- 
vader of  Greece.^ 

The  king  of  Syria,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Acha^ans  to  declare  for  him,  and  in  a  Federal  meeting  held  at 
Corinth  his  ambassador,  with  oriental  pomp,  made  lengthy  cmmiera- 
tion  of  the  races  which  from  the  ^gcan  Sea  to  the  Indus  were 
arming  in  his  cause.  "All  this,"  rejoined  Flamininus,  "is  much 
like  the  entertainment  of  my  host  at  Chalcis.  In  the  middle  of 
summer  his  table  was  covered  with  the  most  varied  dishes,  with 
game  of  every  kind,  but  it  was  only  the  same  viands  disguised  by 

a  skilful  cook.  Look  closely,  and  under 
the  formidable  names  of  Modes,  Cadusians, 
and  the  rest,  you  will  find  only  Syrians." 
The  activity  of  Flamininus  baffled  a  con- 
spiracy at  Athens,  but  Chalcis,  ■\\'hicli  ho 
had  not  time  to  succour,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Euba?a,  revolted.  IJoootia,  agitated  bj^  certain  ruined 
debtors,  Elis  and  the  Athamanians,  ahvays  faithfid  to  the  ^tolians, 
followed  this  example.  Many  Thessalian  cities  also,  notably  the 
strong  place  Lamia,  opened  their  gates  to  Antiochus. 

Hannibal,  meantime,  reiterated  his  earlier  advice.  "  It  is  not 
a  crowd  of  puny  states,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
need  to  gain,  but  Philip  of  Macedon.  Should 
he  refuse,  crush  liim  between  your  army  and 
that  which  Seleucus  commands  at  Lysimachia. 
Summon,  also,  frona  Asia  j-our  troops  and  your 
ships ;    let   half   of   your  fleet   take    up    a   position    before  Corcyra, 


Eutcean  Cuiii.^ 


Coin  of  Laiiiia. 


'  I/ivy,  xxxv.  47.  Pliilip,  liowever,  asserted  (xxxix.  26)  that  Antioc-hus  liad  oiTevcil  liiin 
.SjtKK)  talents,  fifty  decked  vessels,  and  tlie  cession  of  all  the  Greek  cities  which  had  hefore 
Ixdonged  tf>  him.  'J'hese  offers  undouhtedly  were  made  either  too  soon  or  too  late,  for  I'hilip 
certainly  saw  the  advantage  tliat  Home  was  deriving-  from  all  these  wars,  us  appears  from  his 
discourse  to  Nicander  in  Poly  bins,  xx.  fr.  7. 

^  Head  of  Ceres.  The  reverse,  ox  head.  Drachme  (yEginetan)  of  P^uhoea,  the  island  "rich 
in  cattle." 

'  Head  of  Bacchns  crowned  with  ivy.  On  the  reverse,  A  AMI  EQN,  a  vase  with  two  handles; 
ahove  it  an  ivv  leaf;   a  small  vase  at  the  side.     Lamian  triohol. 
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the  other  hiilf  in  tho  Tyrrhoniun  S<>a,  ami  thon  march  up<jn 
Italy."'  But  in  this  vast  phin  tho  iEtoliaiiH  and  their  Hinall 
interests  weni  ignored ;  they  wasted  the  oanipaign  in  retaking, 
on(!  after  another,  the  cities  of  Tliessaly,  and  dnrinj;  tli<!  wintrr, 
7\ntioelius,  (h>spite  his  eiglit  and  forty  years,  for-^ot,  in  the  (h-lifjlitH 
of  a  new  marriage,  that  he  was  jdaying  for  liis,  crown  against  the 
Romans. 

The  senate  liad  time  to  (!0]ni)h>te  tlieir  preparations.  To  thorn 
any  war  was  a  serious  matter,  and  especially  one  in  wliich  Han- 
nibal might  once  more  he  an  oppon(>nt,  and  Italy  once  more  a  Imttlc* 
groinid.  They  did  not,  as  yet,  und(>rstand  what  weakness  lay  hid 
under  these  great  munes,  Greece  and  Asia,  and  the  snccos.sor  of 
Alexander,  this  prine(>,  ruling  from  tho  Indus  to  tho  yEgoan  Sen, 
guided  by  the  famed  soldier,  who  had  destroyed  so  many  legions, 
app(\ired  to  tliein  a  Aery  formidable  adversary.  As  soon  as  hos- 
tilities began  the  senate  issued  a  deer(H>  forbidding  the  magistnites 
to  be  absent  from  Eome,  and  forbidding  senators  to  h>ave  the  city 
in  greater  number  than  five  at  once.  Without  oppn'ssing  eitluT 
the  Roman  people  or  the  allies,  very  large  armies  had  be<Mi  col- 
lected. One,  sent  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Po,  kept  tho  Cissdpines 
quiet,  and  closed  against  Antiochus  the  passes  of  the  Alps  if  ho 
should  endeavour  to  come  through  Illyria ;  another  near  llrnn- 
diisium  guarded  the  Ionian  Sea  and  protectcMl  the  coasts  agsiinst 
a  landing  ;  a  third,  in  reserve  at  Rome,  was  rt>ady  to  1)(>  despatched 
towards  whatever  qiiarter  might  be  threatened.  The  Heet  was 
numerous  and  was  daily  increased.  Carthago 
and  IMasinissa  laid  offered  vessels,  twenty  ele- 
phants, 500  Numidians,  and  immense  supplies 
of  corn ;  Ptolemy  ami  Philip  had  sent  troops 
and  provisions.  The  subsidies  furnisluHl  by  the 
king  of  Egypt  were  not  less  than  1,000  pounds 
of  gold  and  20,000  i)Ounds  of  silver,  and  the 
two  princes  had  engag(>d,  upon  the  order  of  tho  senate,  at  once  t« 
invad(!  Greece.  Eumenes,  Avhose  little  kingdom  was  thi-e!iten«Hl 
witli    destruction   by    the   encroachment  of   Antiochus'    vast    enipins 


'  Livv,  xxxvi.  .3. 

^  Laurelleil  liend  of  Eumenes  \\.,  from  a  tetrailraclim. 
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and  Rhodes,  the  ally  of  Egypt,  had  put  all  their  forces  at  the. 
disposal  of  the  Eomans. 

When  it  became  known  that  Antiochus  had  landed  in  Greece  with 
an  escort  rather  than  an  army,  and  that  consequently  an  invasion 
of  Italy  was  not  to  be  expected,  the  senate  ordered  the  legions  at 
15nindusium  to  send  a  strong  detachment  to  ApoUonia  and  into  Epirus. 
A  force  of  2,000  men,  united  with  a  Macedonian  corps,  sufficed  to 
drive  the  Syrians  from  Larissa,  which  town  they  were  besieging. 

These  preparations,  these  levies  of  men,  these  marchings  of 
armies,  this  beginning  of  war,  had  all  been  made  without  consult- 
ing the  people.  The  consuls  of  the  year  191,  assiuning  office  in 
the  Ides  of  March,  which  date  at  that  time  fell  in  January,  OAving 
to  errors  of  the  calendar,  presented  in  the  eomitia  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  king  of  Syria.  Xo  one  complained  that  an  act  of 
such  importance  should  be  for  this  assembly  a  mere  formality  and 
nothing  more.  The  people  had  become  habituated  during  the 
second  Punic  war  to  leaving  to  the  Conscript  Fathers  the  absolut<^ 
direction  of  foreign  affairs,  which  had  in  reality  become  too 
luimerous  and  too  important  for  determination  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly. This  Avas  their  first  abdication  of  power,  and  it  is  plain 
that  it  arose  rather  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  than  from 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  senate.  The  stress  of  events  led  to  this 
preponderance  of  the  great  council  of  Rome,  as  it  was  to  lead, 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  to  the  preponderance  of  a  single  man. 
The  ambition  of  the  individual  or  of  the  few  is  not  enough  in 
luiman  affairs  to  cause  i)ermanent  results.  These  become  justified 
only  when  social  forces  establish  and  maintain  them.  What  decla- 
mations history  will  be  spared,  aaIiou  it  is  recognized  that  politics 
are  the  science  of  the  relative,  not  of  the  absolute,  and  that  the 
best  government  is  that  Avhich  ansAvers  best  to  the  present  needs 
of  the  people  living  imder  it.- 

The  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  was  sent  to  take  command  in 
Greece,  was  directed  by  the  senate  before  his  departure  to  negotiate 
with  Jupiter.  In  no  other  Avay  can  Ave  characterize  the  scene 
related  'by  Livy,  Avhich  Avas,  moreover,  a  repetition  of  Avhat  Ave 
haA'e  already  seen  :  '    "  FolloAving  the  dictation  of  the  chief  pontiff, 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  .50.S-6C2. 
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the  consul  pronounc(>d  the  followinj,'  wohIh  :  If  tho  war .  decitHxl 
against  king  Antiochus  inuh  uocordiiig  to  the  flc«irc  of  th«i  wnatc 
and  the  lloinun  peopk>,  tlicn,  O  Jupiter !  the  Uomuu  p<M)pl«'  will 
cck'brate  in  thy  honour  great  games  during  ten  dayn,  mid  gift» 
shall  be  ofEorod  upon  all  thy  altars."  '  So  the  l^)nlan»  made  alliance 
with  Jupiter,  and  the  god  seemed  to  have  so  well  kept  like  ngn"*-- 
monts  in  earlier  time  that  tho  senators  had '  reason  to  l>oli(>vo 
he  would  accept  this  conditional  promise  of  honoui-s  in  the  event 
of  victory. 

On  the  Ides  of  May  tho  army  of  Brundusium  completed  the 
passage  of  the  Adiiatic,  and  effected  a  junction  with  that  of 
Apollonia,  which  had  re-conquered  many  Thes- 
salian  cities.  Acilius  Glabrio  was  in  command, 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,  but  a  vigorous  soldier, 
who  among  his  legionary  tribunes  could  count 
two  ex-consuls,  Cato,  and  Valerius  Flaccus. 
These  brave  men  were  again  willing  to  serve  the 
State  in  the  position  assigned  them.  Coin  of  Aciliu*  flUbrio.' 

The  consul  completed  the  conquest  of  Thessaly,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Thermopyla?,  where  Antiochus,  who  had  just  fiiilcd  in 
Acamania  in  an  attempt  against  the  feeblest  of  the  Greek  nation."*, 
now  hoped  to  defend  the  pass  with  10,000  men."  But  Cato  sur- 
prised 2,000  ^tolians  posted  upon  the  Callidromus  to  defend  the 
path  by  which  Ephialtes  had  conducted  the  Persians  of  Xerxes,  to 
turn  Leonidas'  position.  At  sight  of  the  Roman  cohorts  coming 
doAvn  from  (Eta,  Antiochus,  who  had  baiTcd  the  defile  before 
Acilius,  fled  across  Locris  to  Elatea,  and  thence  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  an-ived  with  500  soldiers ;  and  from  Chalcis  he  made  all  haate 
to  Ephesus.  The  battle  at  Thennopylae  cost  the  Romans  200  men 
rjuly,    191).      "  Let    Athens    now    boast    her    glory ! "    cried    the 

'  Livy,  xxxvi.  2.     It  will  be  remembered  tliat  the  public  (^mes  bad  a  religious  character. 
In  178  an  eartluiuake  had  been  felt  at  Rome  ;  certain  individuals  t)elieved  that  they  had  seen  . 
the  gods,  being  invited  to  a  lectisteniium,  turn  away  their  hcado,  and  rata  had  eaten  the  olivea 
8erve<l  as  a  sacred  repast.     "  To  neutralize  all  these  omens  of  ill,  it  was  dccidiil  that  the  curule 
rediles  should  give  a  repetition  of  the  Roman  games."     (Id.,  xl.  50.) 

=  M.  ACILIUS  GLABRIO  COS.  Heads  facing  each  other  of  Caiua  Cteaar,  ami  of  Julia. 
Reverse  of  a  bronze  medal  of  Augustus,  stnick  probably  in  .\frica  by  some  de.«c>n<lBnf  i>f  the 
conqueror  of  Antiochus.  Tlie  work  is  very  poor,  and  we  give  it  merely  to  ahow  by  n)ntr»n« 
the  excellence  of  the  Roman  coins. 

'  Livy,  xxvi.  19,  after  Polybius. 
VOL.  U. 
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Eomans.  "  In  Antiochus  we  have  conquered  another  Xerxes  ! " 
During  the  engagement  the  Roman  fleet  had  captured  near  Andros 
a  great  number  of  transports  laden  with  provisions.  Antiochus 
had  not  even  been  able  to  secure  his  communications  across  the 
^Egean  Sea. 

To  stimulate  the  zeal  of  Philip,  the  senate  had  conceded  to 
him  in  advance  all  the  cities  which  he  should  be  able  to  capture. 
Whilst  Acilius,  directing  his  measui'es  against  the  -35tolians,  per- 
sisted obstinately  in  the  siege  of  Heraclca  and  Naupactus,  Pliilip 
advanced  rapidly,  and  had  already  made  himself  master  of  four 
provinces.  But  Flamininus  was  keeping  watch  upon  him.  He 
hastened  to  Naupactus,  warned  the  consul  of  his  danger,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  grant  the  JEtolians  a  truce  which  disarmed  the  king 
of  Macedon.  Some  time  before  this  he  had  also  an-estcd  an 
expedition  of  the  Achseans  against  Messene,  and  in  allowing  that 
city  to  enter  the  league,  he  had  decreed  that  in  all  cases  of 
disagreement  it  should  refer  the  case  to  the  Eoman  senate  or  to 
his  own  tribunal,  an  authority  always  ready  to  listen  to  complaints 
against  the  Achfeans.  By  this  time,  in  fact,  he  had  ceased  to 
show  any  consideration  whatever  for  the  league.  He  had  taken 
away  the  island  of  Cephallenia  from  the  Athamanians.  "  Like  the 
tortoise  in  its  shell,  you  will  be  invulnerable,"  he  told  them,  "  so 
long  as  you  do  not  extend  yourselves  outside  of  the  Peloponnesus," 
and  with  this  he  took  possession  of  Cephallenia.' 


III. — Battle   of  Magnesia  (190) ;    Defeat  of  the 
Galatians  (189). 

On  reaching  Ephesus,  Antiochus  felt  himself  again  secure ; 
Hannibal  was  only  surprised  that  the  Romans  were  not  there  in 
pursuit.  For  the  first  time,  yielding  to  the  Carthaginian's  advice, 
the  king  went  across  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  there  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  Sestus  and  Lysimachia.  In  Asia  he  purchased 
the  alliance  of  the  Galatians,  sought  that  of  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,    and    gathered    a   considerable   force,   hoping   to    subjugate 

'  Livy,  xxxiv.  32. 
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before  the  Romans  should  iirrivo,  the  kingdom  of  PcrRjumw  and 
the  Greek  free  cities.  But  1,100  Achitnins,  uudc^r  PhiloixciiH'U, 
n^solutely  defended  Pergamus ; '  and 
Livius,  by  a  victory  between  Chios 
and  Ei)hesus  over  the  Syrian  admiral, 
Polyxenidas,  seized  with  one  blow  the 
supremacy  in  the  iEgean  Sea.  And, 
although  the  Rhodians  were  conquered 
at   Saraos,    and    Livius    failed    in    his 

attempts  upon  Ephesus  and  Patara,  the  former  retrieved  tlieir 
fortunes  in  a  naval  battle,  when  Hannibal  himself  was  dufuutvd ; 
and  the  successor  of  Livius  destroyed 
near  Myonnesus  the  Syrian  fleet,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  pilots  coidd  do  to  save  it. 

In  narrating  these  naval  battles, 
Livy  has  given  us  some  interesting 
details  concerning  the  history  of  maritime  wars  among  the  ancients. 

In  the  -(Egean  Sea  the  prsetor  Livius  commanded  (>ighty-onc 
beaked  and  decked  galleys,  which  were  the  ships  of  the  lino,  and 
a  certain  number  of  vessels  beaked  also,  but  not  decked,  and  hence 
lighter  and  adapted  for  rapid  evolutions,  which 
then,  as  now,  formed  a  special  object  of  naval 
tactics.  These  consisted  in  three  manoeuvres: 
avoiding  the  enemy's  shock,  to  break  his  oars,  as 
we  now  seek  to  break  the  rudder  or  the  screw 
in  order  to  render  the  vessel  unmanageable,  to  Ifeaked  Onlley.' 
sink  him  with  the  galley's  bciik,  or  finally  to  board  him.  In  the 
two  epochs  the  means  of  action  differ,  but  the  art  which  employs 
them  is  the  same.     Then,  as  now,  rapid  vessels  reconnoitred.'' 


Coin  of  CliioB.' 


'  The  battle  of  Myonnesus  took  place,  according  to  the  ancient  calfixlar,  on  the  HHni 
December,  according  to  the  reformed  calendar,  about  the  end  of  August,  lUO. 

"  A  bee  between  E  and  *.  On  the  reverse,  AHM0KAH2,  half  a  stag  lying  under  a  palm- 
tree.  Tetradrachm  of  Ephesus.  The  bee  is  a  frequent  enihlcni  on  On-ok  coiiw;  it  wao  Ibe 
symbol  of  a  well-ordered  city,  or  of  a  colony  which  hail  mranned  from  the  mother-town. 

'  A  sphinx  seated  befm-e  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  an  amphora.  On  the  reverse,  HPIAANOS, 
in  a  decorated  hollow  square.     Silver  coin  of  Chios  (l.'VtV)  gr.). 

*  From  an  intagUo  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  (Renihard  Ora»er,»i»f  Oemmen  de*  komiglie^tn 
Museums  zu  Berlin.) 

'  The  aucieuts  had  also  something  analogous  to  our  fire-«bipg.    8omu  moutba  after  the 
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Livius  was  waiting  at  Doles  for  a  favourable  wind  to  gain 
tlio  Asiatic  shore.  The  Syrian  admiral,  Polyxenidas,  warned  by 
his  scouting  vessels,  which  were  posted  from  point  to  point  across 
the  -i^gean,  begged  the  king  to  call  a  war  council  at  Ephesus. 
He  then  represented  that  the  Roman  vessels,  rudely  constructed, 
heavily  laden  with  provisions,  and  sailing  among  shoals  that  their 
pilots  knew  but  poorly,  were  clumsy  objects  easily  to  be  destroyed. 
He  obtained  permission  to  attack  them,  although  the  Roman  fleet, 
having  incorporated  that  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  counted  200 
galleys,  of  which  thi'ee-fourths  were  decked  vessels. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  Syrians,  Livius  reefed  his  sails, 
cleared  the  decks,  and  lowered  the  masts.  The  battle  began 
between  two  Carthaginian  galleys  placed  in  the  van  and  three 
Syrian.  Two  of  the  latter  attacked  one  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels, 
which,  becoming  disabled,  fell  into  their  power.  The  crew  were 
slain  and  cast  overboard.  It  was  an  evil  omen  for  the  Romans. 
Livius  at  once  advanced  with  his  flag-ship,  giving  orders  to  his 
rowers  when  they  came  up  with  the  enemy  to  dip  their  oars 
deeply  into  the  water  in  order  to  steady  the  vessel  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  his  soldiers  to  throw  out  their  grappling  irons. 
The  two  Syrian  galleys  Avere  taken,  and  the  action  soon  became 
general.  The  clumsy  Roman  vessels,  well  handled  by  Greek  pilots, 
avoided  the  shocks  of  the  Syrian  galleys,  but  gave  them  in  return. 
In  a  short  time  thirteen  Syrian  vessels  were  taken,  ten  were  siink, 
and  the  remainder  made  their  escape.  The  action  took  place  off 
Corycus,  not  far  from  Phocsea,  and  the  Romans  met  with  no  other 
loss  than  that  of  the  two  Carthaginian  galleys  taken  at  the  opening 
of  the  battle.  The  beak  of  the  ancient  galleys  produced  effects 
comparable,  it  is  evident,  to  those  of  the  modern  ram.  In  another 
action,  a  small  Rhodian  vessel  was  able  to  sink  a  seven-banked 
Syrian  galley,'  as  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  a  Avooden  ship  sunk  an 
Italian  ironclad  by  direct  shock.  To  immortalize  the  memory  of 
the  sea-fight  of  Myonnesus,  an  inscription  cut  in  the  wall  of  the 
temple    of    the    sea-gods    at    Rome,    related    that    the    Romans    in 


battle  of  Corycus,  the  Rhodian  fleet,  surprised  bv  Polyxenidas,  was  destroyed  with  the  exception 
of  seven  galleys,  wliieh  made  a  way  for  themselves  through  the  melee,  by  means  of  the  terror 
inspired  by  fire  carried  on  long  poles  in  front  of  the  prow.     (Livy,  xxxvii.  11  and  30.) 
'  Livy,  xxxvii.  24. 
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destroying,   bcforo   the   oyos   of   Antiochus,   the   Syrian   flocl,  "Imd 
ended  a  {j;reiit  strife,  and  triumphed  over  kings." 

Tlio  Romans  had  good  reason  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
these  naval  vit^tories,  for  they  had  settled  in  udvanee  the  question 
between  Rome  and  Antiochus.  The  victory  at  MyonnesuH  oiH>ned 
to  the  Romans  the  road  into  Asia ;  what  genend  shoidd  lead 
thither  the  legions?  The  consuls  of  the  year  lUO  were  LteliuH 
and  Lucius  Scipio.  The  latter  was  reckoned  but  a  second-rate 
general.  llis  colleague,  who  desired  to  undertake  the  resiMmsi- 
bilit}',  asked  that  the  senate,  on  which  he  counted,  shotdd  a))andon 
the  ancient  custom  of  assigning  the  provinces  by  lot,  and  should 
assign  them  by  vote.  The  other  consul  agreinl  to  this,  and  much 
debate  was  anticipated,  when  Scipio  Africanus  declared  that  if  his 
brother  Avere  sent  against  Antiochus,  he  himself  woidd  serve  him 
as  second,  in  command ;  and  this  promise  secured  nearly  all  suffnigctt 
in  favour  of  Lucius  Scipio. 

Tlie  two  brothers  set  off  for  Greece,  with  ivinforcements  to 
increase  the  army  of  Acilius,  of  which  Lucius  Scipio  took  the 
nominal  command  ;  5,000  veterans  of  Zama  volunteered  to  follow 
their  distinguished  general.  The  Scipios  freed  themselves  from  the 
J^ltolians,  granting  them  a  truce  of  six  months,'  then  traversed 
Thessaly  and  ]\Iacodon. 

Philip,  won  over  by  the  return  of  his  son  Demetrius  and 
by  the  remission  of  the  tribute,'-'  had  made  ready  sujjplies,  had 
opened  roads  and  bridged  rivers.  Lysimachia  might  have  stopped 
the  advance  of  the  army,  b>it  Antiochus  withdrew  from  it,  and 
the  Romans  without  conflict  occupied  the  Thnician  ( 'liersonesus 
just  at  the  time  when  the  victoiy  at  Myonnesus  was  driving  the 
Syrian  fleets  from  the  .Egean.  The  passage  of  the  llellespont, 
tlun-efore,  which  should  have  been  so  shaqily  disputed,  was  made 
without  opposition.  The  king,  at  last  taking  alarm,  sought  for 
peace,  and  tried  to  gain  over  Scipio  by  sending  back  his  son  who 
had  been  made  prisoner.  The  RoTuan  made  rejdy :  "It  is  too 
late;  the  horses  are  bridled,  and  their  riders  are  in  the  saddle. 
And  yet,  if  the  king  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  will 
abandon    Asia    as    far    as    the   Taurus,    peace    may   even    now    be 

'  Livy,  xxxvi.  7. 
"  Polybius,  XX.  10. 
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made." '  A  battle  could  deprive  him  of  nothing  more,  and 
Antiochus  determined  to  risk  one.  Lucius  made  haste  to  fight 
while  his  brother  was  detained  by  illness  at  Elea.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  5th  of  October,  190,  near  Magnesia  (ad 
Sipylum)  on  the  Hermus.  Thirty  thousand  Eomans  ^  encountered 
82,000  Asiatics,  fifty-four  elephants,  chariots  armed  Avith  scythes, 
■a  phalanx  of  16,000  spears,  camels  ridden  by  Arab  archers,  cavalry, 
both  man  and  horse  clad  in  mail,  and  the  like.  But  this  army 
had  everything  save  courage.  It  is  said  that  52,000  Syrians  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  while  the  consul  lost  but  350  men.  The 
Galatians  only  fought  with  courage.^ 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  negotiate ;  the  conditions  were 
severe.^  The  senate  forbade  Antiochus  to  make  any  war  in  Asia 
Minor ;  they  deprived  him  of  his  elephants,  giving  them  to  Eumenes, 
and  of  his  vessels,  which  they  burned,  as  they  had  burned  the 
fleets  of  Carthage  and  of  Philip.  They  forbade  him  to  levy  any 
troops  in  Greece,  that  is,  to  have  an  army,  and,  as  formerly  Athens 
had  forbidden  Artaxerxes,  to  sail  beyond  the  promontory  Sarpedon ; 
finally,  driving  him  from  Asia  Minor,  fixed  the  limit  of  his 
kingdom  at  the  Taurus.  A  war  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  to 
Eome,  of  15,000  talents  (£3,500,000);  to  Eumenes,  400  talents 
(£93,000).'  It  was  further  demanded,  in  order  to  dishonour  the 
king,  that  he  should  give  up  Hannibal,  Thoas,  some  of  his  best 
councillors,  and  tAventy  hostages,  to  be  changed  every  three  years; 
among  the  latter  was  specified  his  second  son.  And  yet  Antiochus 
expressed  his  gratitude  that  the  senate  had  not  asked  more.  For 
the  destruction  of  Macedon  and  of  Carthage,  the  legions  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  attack  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Syria 
fell  at  the  first  blow,  and,  as  if  the  sword  of  Rome  made  incurable 
wounds,  never  more  did  she  recover. 

'  He  gave  him,  however,  tlie  equivocal  advice  not  to  fight  so  long  as  he  (Scipio)  was  aheent 
from  the  army.  (Livy,  xxxvii.  37.)  Polyhius  makes  no  mention  of  this,  but  his  liuok  xxx.  is 
extremely  mutilated. 

^  They  had  with  them  5,000  volunteers,  Macedonian,  Thracian,  Pergamean,  and  others. 

'  Livy,  xxxvii.  39,  40 ;  xxxviii.  48;  App.,  Syriaca,  31  scq. 

'  This  treaty  was  not  signed  until  the  proconsulate  of  Maulius  in  the  year  188.  Livy^ 
xxxviii.  38. 

'  Antiochus  was  to  pay  500  talents  down,  2,.500  after  the  Roman  people  had  confirmed  the 
peace,  and  the  remainder  in  twelve  years,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  talents  a  year.  The  treaty  is 
given  by  I'olybius,  xxi.  14. 
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When  Manlius  Vulso  came  to  receive  the  army  from  tho 
hands  of  L.  Scipio,  he  found  the  conditions  of  peace  nearly  deter- 
mined and  the  war  at  an  end  (189).  But  \m  ambition  and  his 
cupidity  were  inflamed  by  that  rich  Asia  where  triumphH  were  so 
facile.  Moreover,  it  appeared  to  be  politic  to  exhibit  tlio  forces  of 
Home  in  those  countries  whence  tho  king  of  ^yriu  liad  just  been 
driven  out,  and  where  his  satraps  and  his  allies  were  very  ready  to 
regard  his  defeat  as  their  liberation  from  all  control.  The  (ialutiuus 
had  furnished  a  contingent  to  Antiochus;  and  Manlius  proiwsed 
to  punish  them  for  this.  lie  had  neither  decree  of  the  senate, 
nor  authorization  from  the  people  for  this  war,  but  he  did  without 
them  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  expedition  more  productive  for 
himself,  as  well,  as  more  useful  to  the  Republic,  ho  avoided  the 
direct  road,  choosing  circuitous  ways,  that  as  large  a  number  of 
nations  as  possible  might  feel  the  hand  of  Rome  upon  their  heads. 
From  Ephcsus  he  made  his  way  to  tlie  valley  of  the  Mieander, 
followed  tho  river  up  towards  the  Taiu'us,  and  then  marched  along 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  Termessus,  a  stronghold  closing 
the  defile  into  Pamphylia.  Having  exhibited  his  standards  on  the 
frontier  of  this  province,  securing  the  respect  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  Roman  name,  he  traversed  Pisidia  and  Phrygia,  and  went 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius.  Along  the  road  he  extorted 
money  '  from  the  cities,  the  provinces  and  all  the  petty 
princes,  who  at  that  time,  as  they  had  long  been,  were 
independent  in  their  inaccessible  reti'eats,  and  recog' 
nized  a  master  only  as  they  paid  tribute  to  liim.  As 
far  as  the  Sangarius,  there  were  only  the  fatigues  of  the  Coin  of  Tei^ 
march  to  encounter ;  beyond  that  river,  the  war  began. 

The  Gauls  had  been  for  ninety  years  in  Asia.  Their  fiery 
courage  and  love  of  remote  adventure  were  gone.  For  all  that, 
and  though  their  strength  has  been  overstated,  as  was  the  case 
in   respect   to   all   the   adveraaries  of   Rome  at   this  epoch,  though, 

'  Consul  mereenariwi ....  vaffari  eas  cum  belli  terrore  per  nationen,  quibui  btUum  inJktum 
non  sit,  pacem  pretio  vetidmtes  (Livy).  Aspciidus,  Sogiiliu«<.iu8.  Telmessus,  were  each  rai|aind 
to  pay  fifty  talents,  and  other  cities  in  proportion.  Tlie  tyrant  of  Cibyra  offered  Iweuty-fiTe; 
Manlins  required  500  at  first,  but  finally  contented  himself  witli  100,  with  the  addition  of 
15,000  bushels  of  com. 

''  A  thunderbolt  behind  a  half  horse  galloping,  and  the  three  firtt  lettw»  of  tha  nuiw 

Termessus. 
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moreover,  the  rivalry  of  the  Greeks  and  the  low  price  of  Cretan  and 
^tolian  mercenaries  had  reduced  the  Gauls  in  the  armies  of  Syria 
and    Egypt,    and    the    time    had   gone    by   when    the    Gauls   might 

dispose  of  the  crowns  of  these  two 
kingdoms,  they  still  remained  the  bravest 
people  in  the  East,  and  the  Asiatic  races, 
trembling  before  them,  saw  with  delight 
the  Romans  now  undertake  to  free  Asia 
from  their  preponderance.  Throughout 
Phrygia  the  people  welcomed  the  advancing  legions,  and  at  Pes- 
sinus  the  priests  of  Cybele,  sj^eaking  in  the  name  of  the  goddess, 
promised  them  an  easy  journey  and  an  assured  victory. 
Two  kings  only,  Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia,  son-in-law 
to  Antiochus,  and  Murzes  of  Paphlagonia,  understood 
that  the  Gauls  were  the  last  defence  of  Asiatic 
independence,  and  came  with  4,000  picked  men  to 
join  the  Galatian  forces.^ 
The  Galatians  were  entrenched  upon  Mounts  Olympus  and 
Magaba.  These  two  camps  were  easily  stormed  by  the  consul,  as 
the  Gauls  used  no  missiles;  what  remained  of  the  nation  sued  for 
peace.  Satisfied  with  having  crushed  their  power  and  spread  afar, 
by  this  expedition  against  a  formidable  people,  the  terror  of  the 
Koman  name,  Manlius  imposed  upon  them  neither  tribute  nor 
humiliation  of  any  kind.  It  was  a  stroke  of  policy  to  attach  to 
the  Roman  interest  this  nation  on  bad  terms  Avith  all  the  Asiatic 
peoples.  The  Galatians  Avere  required  only  to  give  back  the  lands 
they  had  taken  from  allies  of  Rome,  to  engage  not 
to  go  outside  of  their  own  boundaries,  and  to  make  an 
alliance  with  Eumenes. 

Whether   from   flattery  or   with    real   rejoicing   at 
being    delivered    from    these    pirates,   all   the   cities   of 
Asia  offered  golden  wreaths  to  Manlius.     A  contribu- 
tion   of    300    talents   levied    on  Ariarathus  augmented   the    immense 


Coin  of  the 

Trocmi.^ 


Coin  of  Ariara- 
thus IV." 


'  Ilead.of  Jupiter;  behind,  a  sceptre.  On  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  city  and  a  winged 
thunderbolt.     Copper  coin  of  Termessus. 

"  Gallic  trumpet  or  carni/j:  and  the  legend  SEBASI'HNON  TPOKMQN  {the  venerated  or 
honoured  Trucmi)  and  a  monogram.     Copper  coin  of  the  Trucmi. 

^  Li\  V,  xxxviii.  26. 

*  Head  of  Ariarathus  IV.,  from  a  coin. 
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spoils  which  Manlius  brought  homo  to  Koine,  liut  hi«  uniiy  in 
gaining  booty  had  lost  its  discipliue.  Tho  genorul,  who  uimhi  \m 
own  private  judgment  made  Avar  or  peace,  could  not  demand  from 
his  legions  the  obedience  that  ho  himself  refused  to  the  .S4«nate.' 
In  si)ite  of  the  ten  commissioners  who  hud  been  ussociatcKl  with 
him,  he  returned  into  Pamphylia,  endeavouring  to  allure  ^Vutimrhus 
to  a  conference  in  the  design  of  seizing  him,  and  seeking  a  pre- 
text to  cross  the  Taurus,  the  limit  fatal  to  Rome,  beyond  which 
the   sibyl    had   foretold    disaster    to    Koman   arms.      However,  this 


^-^/■.^' 


Dying  Galatian.' 


expedition  had  cai-ried  the  Boman  eagles  among  the  J)e<)plc8 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  brought  into  alliance,  or  placetl  under 
the  influence  of  the  senate,  all  the  kingdoms  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  Returning  to  Ephesus,  Manlius,  with  the  aid  of  the 
commissioners,  determined  the  fortunes  of  the  allies. 


'  Disciplinam  militarem  ....  <>mni  genera  ticentiee  corrupitte.  (Livy,  xxxix.  6.)  Earlier, 
the  soldiers  of  vEinilius  Imd  pillaged  I'hocfEa  uotwithstauding  the  treaty  aud  the  ae^-ei«  pro- 
hibilioiis  of  the  prajtor.     (Livy,  .x.xxvii.  32.) 

'  This  fine  statue  is  probably  one  of  those  to  wliicli  Pausianias  refers  (i.  25,  D,  when  he  «aya 
that  Attains  of  Pergamus  presented  to  Athens  many  statiieo  of  giants,  Ainazoivs  Medec  and 
Gauls,  which  were  placed  upon  the  Acropolis.  It  is  believed  tliat  some  of  thenc  stalM*  www 
carried  lo  Rome,  aud  three  are  now  in  Venice.  One  of  these  recalls  the  Ditrng  GlaJimtor,mhich 
we  have  given  in  vol.  i.,  page  270.  The  BuUetm  de  fln^t.  arch.,  for  \J<~0,  dcMaibes  tlwaa, 
pages  202-323,  and  they  are  reproduced  iu  the  Alius  of  the  BuUetin,  vol.  ix.,  platM  1*-S1. 
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In  the  distribution  of  the  spoils,  Eumenes  had  the  largest 
share,'  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  possessions  of 
Antiochus  in  Europe;  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  gave  back  to  him 

the  parts  of  Mysia  which  he 
had  taken.  The  fortune  of 
this  king  of  Pergamus  was 
indeed  brilliant ;  from  Thrace 
to  Cilicia  all  now  belonged 
to  him.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, spared  Prusias  and  the 
king  of  Cappadocia,  Ari- 
arathus,  but  obliged  the  latter  to  pay  200  talents  as  a  penalty 
for  some  succours  fm-nished  to  Antiochus.  Upon  the  Galatians 
easy  tei-ms  were  imposed,  and  Eumenes  was  refused  the  Greek 
colonies  which  alone  were  worth  more  than  all 
these  semi-barbarous  provinces.  Thus  the  new 
kingdom  of  Asia,  formed  of  twenty  different 
nations,  without  unity,  without  military  strength, 
^^"ithout  frontiers,  and  surrounded  by  powerful 
rivals,  had  none  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  durable  State. 
The  alliance  with  Eome  was  only  a  disguised  dependence,  for 
already  had  begun  "  the  custom  of  having  kings  for  instruments 
of    servitude."      No   one   Avas   deceived    on    this    point,    and    in    the 

open  senate,  Eumenes  being  present,  it  was 
said  :  "  The  authority  of  Eome  now  extends 
to  the  Taurus." 

The  Rhodian  fleets  had  been  more  use- 
ful than  the  vessels  and  the  3,000  auxiliaries 
of  Eumenes ;  Ehodes  obtained  less,  however,  because  she  seemed 
to   be    already    too    powerful.       She   was   forced   to    content    herself 
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Coin  of  Clazomense.* 


'  Sulpicius  liad  already  sold  JKg'ma.  to  Attalus  for  tliirty  talents.     (Polybius,  xxiii.  8.) 

■  Woman's  licad.  On  the  reverse,  KVMAIQN,  the  city  name,  and  AHMHTPIOi:,  tlie  name 
of  a  magistrate.  Horse  ju«««nre?,  and  a  vase  peculiar  to  Cyme.  The  whole  surrounded  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel.     Tetradraclim  of  Cyme. 

"  KOA,^  the  first  letters  of  tlie  city's  name,  behind  the  laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  whose 
worship  was  very  general  along  this  Asiatic  coast.  On  the  reverse,  in  a  hollow  square,  a  lyre, 
with  its  Ijey.     Silver  coin  of  Colophon. 

^  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  KAA,  first  letters  of  the  city's  name,  and 
AEYKAU)£,  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  followed  by  a  monogram,  the  whole  surrounding  a  bird. 
Gold  coin  of  Clazomenie. 
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Al 


Coin  of  Erjthno. 


with  some  territory  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  where  many  of  tho  citic« 
remained  free.      Along   tho   coast,  in  tho   Troad,  ^Eolis  and   Ionia, 
Cyme,  (Colophon,  and  n(^arly  all  the  original  Orcek  colonies  obtained 
immunity    with    new    lands    and    honours.       Miletus    «tbtained    the 
Sacred  Field;  Clazomentc,  the  island  Drymusji,  which  commands  the 
Gulf    of    Smyrna;    Troy,    as   cradle   of    the    Roinan    race,    was   ag- 
grandized  by   the   territory   of    two    adjacent  cities;    Dardanus   by 
the   same    title   received    her   freedom.      Chios,   which    during    the 
war   had    served    the    liomans   as   a   depot    for   their   supplies    from 
Italy,  Erythnr    and    Smyrna,  which    had    nnsisted   both   threats   and 
promises   from    Antiochus,    Were    held   by  the 
senate    in    high     honour.       Phocaea,    notwith- 
standing her   defection,    recovered    her    ten-i- 
tory     and     received     her    early    laws     again; 
Adramyttium,    Alexandria    Troas,    Lampsacus, 
Ehcus,   Magnesia  ad    Sipylum,  and   others,  were   enfranchised.     But 
Ephesus,    which    had    been    the    centre    of    the    militarj-   operations 
of    Anliochus,    and    Sardis,    the    usual    rendezvous    of    his    annies 
remained  under  the  king  of 
Pergamus.         Finally,       the 
Pamphylians,  for  whom  Eu- 
mcnes    and    Antiochus    dis- 
puted, obtained  their  liberty 
and  title  of  allies  of   Rome. 
In  the  case  of  the  Galatians, 
Rome  deprived  them  neither 
of    their   liberty   nor   their   territory,    but   she   had   destroyed   their 
military   strength,    tho    prestige   of    their   power,    and    now    forbade 
them   to   go    outside  their   frontiers.     Further   east    the   two  .sjitnips 
of  Armenia  who  had  governed  that  province  under  Antiochus,  were 
authorized  to  take  the  title  of  king  (188). 


Coin  nf  Alexandria  Troas.' 


'  Horse  and  dismounted  rider.  On  the  reverse,  a  rosette  or  opened  flower  in  a  tqaarp,  at 
whose  four  corners  are  the  letters  E,  P,  T,  and  0.    Silver  coin. 

''  On  the  obverse,  Apollo  Inurel-orowned.  On  the  reverse,  AAESANiPEQN.  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  :  nEISlSTPATO,  a  magistrate's  name;  AnoAAQNOS  SMIHKUS,  nanH>  of 
the  god  with  one  of  liis  numerous  surnames;  finally  the  date  2Ar  (23.3).  .\poIlo  .Sminthnia, 
holding  a  bow  and  arrow.  Behind  the  god,  a  monogram.  Tetradrachm  of  Alexandria  Tmaa. 
The  era  to  which  tlie  date  belongs  is  that  which  commenced  in  the  year  when  I.yyimachiM 
changed  the  name  Antigonia  for  Alexandria,  and  this  year  was  454  a.u.c,  equivalent  toaOO&c 
The  coin  waS:  therefore,  struck  in  the  year  6"  b.c.     (Note  by  M.  de  Sauley.) 
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While  Manlius  was  concluding  the  Asiatic  war,  his  colleague, 
Fulvius,  attacked  Ambracia,  without  formal  declaration  of  war,  in 
order  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  the  ^tolian  league.  In  fact,  the 
^tolians  had,  since  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  been  making  over- 
tui'es  for  peace.  The  senate,  in  ambiguous  language,  required  that 
they  should  surrender  unconditionally.  The  vEtolian  magistrates 
accepted  the  terms,  but  when  the  consul  Acilius  explained  that 
these  words  meant  that  those  who  had  fomented  the  war  should 
be  giyen  up  to  Rome,  they  cried  out  against  it ;  this  was  contrary, 
they  said,  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks.  Upon  this  Acilius, 
exclaimed  :  "It  well  becomes  you,  insignificant  Greeks,  to  talk 
to  me  about  your  customs,  and  to  instruct  me  in  what  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  do,  after  you  have  unconditionally  surrendered  to 
my  faith.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  load  you  with 
chains  ? "  But  upon  the  entreaty  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  legate, 
and  some  of  the  tribunes,  the  consul  allowed  himself  to  be  appeased 
(191). 

The  affair,  however,  was  not  finally  settled,  either  that  year 
or  the  next.  Not  to  waste  his  consulate  in  the  siege  of  a 
few  unimportant  towns,  L.  Scipio  granted  to  the  ^toliaus  a  truce 
of  six  months,  at  the  end  of  whicli  period  the  senate  left  them 
still  further  time  that  they  might  recapture  the  places  Philip  had 
taken.  When  they  had  finally  driven  him  back  into  Macedon,  the 
king  of  Syria  having  been  in  the  mean  time  overthrown,  Fulvius 
arrived  with  two  legions,  and  obtained  possession  of  Ambracia  after 
a  heroic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  town.  This  city,  once  the 
capital  of  Pyrrhus,  was  rich  in  Avorks  of  art  of  all  kinds.  Fulvius 
required  these  to  be  given  up  to  him.  Among  the  spoil  were 
statues  of  the  Muses ;  these  he  carried  off,  and,  like  a 
true  Eoman,  in  the  temple  which  he  built  for  them,  he 
gave  the  nine  goddesses  for  a  master,  not  the  god  of 
harmony,  but  the  god  of  strength,  Hercules  Musagetes. 
It  was  in  truth  as  spoils  of  war  that  the  arts  of 
Hercules       Greece  came  to  Rome. 

Musagetes. 

The    ^tolians,    left    to   themselves,    obtained    peace 
at  the  cost  of    500  talents,  and  acknowledged  "the  sovereignty  and 

« Intaglio  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1772  of  the  catalogue. 
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majesty  of  tho  Roman  people'  Thoy  must  not  admit  through  their 
territory  any  army  marching  against  the  Romans,  their  allies  or  their 
friends  (^mcios  et  arnicon) ;  they  must  hold  for  enemies  the  enemies  of 
tho  Roman  people,  and  take  arms  against  them ;  they  must  give 
up  fugitives,  renegade  slaves  and  escaped  prisoners;  they  must  give 
forty  hostages,  not  undtT  twelve  years  of  age  and  not  over  forty, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  consul,  and  also  their  strutegus,  tho  commander 
of  their  cavalry,  and  their  public  scribe.*  This  little  nation  had 
at  least  ennobled  its  defeat  by  its  courage,  braving  for  three  years 
the  power  of  Rome.  The  cities  which  had  formerly  made  part  of 
the  league  were  separated  from  it  that  they  might  be  restored  to 
what  the  senate  called  their  liberty,  but  Cephallenia  receive<l  a 
Roman  garrison.  This  island,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  (lulf 
of  Corinth,''  and  looking  across  to  Elis,  twenty-three  miles  away. 
was  to  become  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Roman  fleets  siuling  from 
Brundusium  to  Greece.  By  occupying  Corcyra,  Zante,  and  Cephal- 
lenia, throe  excellent  harbours  and  easy  of  defence,  the  senat*'  was 
master  of  the  Adriatic.  Their  choice  was  a  good  one ;  the  English 
made  the  same  selection  when  they  wished  that  nothing  should  pass 
through  this  sea  without  their  leave. 

During  the  expeditions  of  the  two  consids,  tho  commandant 
of  tho  fleet,  without  decree  of  the  scnat<^>,  threatened  a  descent 
upon  the  island  of  Crete,  unless  the  inhabitants  should  set  free 
whatever  Roman  prisoners  had  been  brought  or  sold  thither,  and 
no  loss  than  4,000  were  given  up  to  him.  Fulvius  also  had 
directed  active  search  to  be  made  for  all  such  captives.  This  was 
a  rule  of  Roman  policy,  a  condition  in  all  treaties ;  and  this 
solicitude  which  did  honour  to  the  genends  wsus  calculat«Hl  to 
secure  to  them  the  confidence  and  devotion  of  their  soldiers. 

Manlius,  meanwhile,  \\as  rotuniing  from  Asia  with  his  legions 
hardly  sufficient  in  number  to  furnish  sjife  escort  for  his  Ixxtty. 
Lying  in   ambush  along   the   road,   th(>   Thnveians   deprived   him    of 

'  Imperium  mnjestatemque  {mpuli  Romnni.  (I. ivy.  \xxviii.  ll.>  .Ktolia  wan  go  rich  • 
country,  that  Polybius  (xxi.  .'i)  speaks  of  au  .Etoliaii  wlio  was  poiwaHor  of  'H^  talents  ;  hi>  ny% 
also  that  they  made  a  con.lition  of  the  treaty  that  tliey  shoiiM  be  allowe*!  to  pay  in  goH  rnthor 
than  in  silver;  to  this  the  liomans  apri-eed,  on  the  condition  that  each  pieo.«  of  gold  ahouM 
represent  ten  of  silver,  thus  telling  us  the  ndative  value  of  the  two  metals  at  that  epoch. 

'  Livy,  xxxviii.  11. 

'  [Zacyiithus  (Zante)  really  holds  this  position,  and  though  smaller,  is  strmtegically  the 
more  important  island. — Ed.'\ 
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half  of  his  baggage,  and  twico  put  the  army  in  peril.  But  Philip 
was  in  no  condition  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  He 
once  more  opened  Macedon  to  the  Eomans,  and  Manlius  re-crossed 
the  Adriatic,  leaving  not  a  single  legionary  in  Greece  or  in  Asia. 
The  senate  kept  its  promise  everywhere  upon  both  continents  and 
all  islands ;  the  Greeks  were  free,  and  after  so  many  conquests, 
Eome  retained  not  an  inch  of  territory.  The  comedy,  commenced 
with  so  miich  success  by  Flamininus  at  the  Isthmian  games,  had 
been  performed.  But  in  withdrawing  after  having  crushed  out 
every  spark  of  energy  in  Macedon,  the  iEtolians,  Syria  and  the 
Galatians,  the  legions  left  behind  them  in  every  city  and  State 
a  party  devoted  to  Eome,  ready  to  serve  her  as  police  in  Greece 
and  Asia.  And  over  against  this  crowd  of  little  princes  and  little 
States  rises  the  colossal  power  of  Eome,  with  its  strong  military 
and  political  organization,  its  able  senate,  its  brave  legions.^ 

'  [On  the  policy  of  the  Romans  towards  the  Greek  world,  and  its  successive  changes,  see 
the  instructive  remarks  of  Hertzberg,  Gesch.  Oriechenland  unter  den  Rcimern,  i.  pp.  91,  seq. 
131,  seq.  He  shows  that  there  were  two  parties  m  the  senate,  the  advanced  and  enliglitened 
Liberals,  consisting  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  represented  in  Greece  by  Flamininus,  and  the 
old  parly  whom  we  may  call  Conservatives.  Tlie  former,  from  a  genuine  love  of  Greek 
culture,  desired  to  keep  up  as  much  of  Greek  political  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  Roman 
interests,  and  strove  to  set  up  such  federations  in  republics  through  Greece  as  a  make-weight 
against  the  interests  of  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  But  this  policy  failed,  partly  tlirough  the 
prevalence  of  the  more  thorough  and  even  brutal  theory,  of  making  subject  provinces  beyond 
Italy,  and  plundering  them  for  the  good  of  Rome.  Tliis  was  the  tlieoiy  carried  out  by 
Mummius,  himself  an  amiable  and  worthy  man,  but  the  agent  of  a  terrible  policy. — Ed."] 

-  Intaglio  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1863  of  the  catalogue. 
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CHArTER  XXIX. 

SECOND  CONQUEST  OF  SPAIN;  SUBMISSION  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL 

I. — Oi'EKATioNS  IN  Spain  (197 — 178).' 

DUlilNCj  tho  period  occupied  by  these  easy  and  brilliant  c.xjk;- 
ditious,  other  legions  were  carrying  on  in  tho  oxtrcmo  wi'st, 
and  also  in  Italy,  a  murderous  struggle  against  nations  whose 
courage  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  a  bc^tter  life,  proniisi-d  to 
heroes  falling  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  After  Zama,  the  senate 
had  believed  themselves  mastere  of  Spain ;  the  revolt  of  Maudonius 
and  ludibilis,  those  fickle  allies  of  the  Scipios,'-'  and  tho  iusurrectiou 
of  the  Sedetuni,  appeared  to  be  the  last  effort  of  Iberian  in- 
dependence. But  when,  in  197,  the  arrival  of  two  pni-tors  and  an 
attemi)t  to  organize  Spain  into  Roman  provinces  had  n^ndentl  it 
evident  that  the  senate  proposed  to  retain  what  they  had  coniiuennl, 
tlie  people  of  the  country  who  had  aided  Rome  only  for  the  sake 
of  freeing  themselves  from  the  Carthaginians,  made  reply  by  a 
general  insurrection  against  the  foreigner.  The  pnetor,  Sempronius 
'ruditauus  was  killed,  and  this  outbreak  became  the  signal  of  a  war 
destiued  to  last  for  a  centui-y.'' 

The  Lusitanians,  who  had  been  victorious  over  the  great 
llamilcar,  and  whom  Hannibal  had  not  ventured  to  attack,  the 
Vacca^i,  the  Vcttones,  and  especially  the  Celtiberians  playinl  the 
iii'st  part  in  this  heroic  struggle.  Established  in  the  central  moun- 
tains of  the  peninsula,  upon  the  high  plateau  whence  the  Quadiana, 

'  See  map  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  674. 

''  Tliuy  had  revoltoJ  after  the  departure  of  Scipio,  and  had  been  conquered  in  a  bkttk  where 
Indilnlis  was  killed.  After  this  defeat  they  8urrendere<l  tlieir  arms  and  gtk\e  )io«U(fea — corn 
for  si-x  months,  togus  for  tho  army,  und  a  double  tribute  for  the  Ireasurj- :  at  luitt  they-HUP- 
rendered  Maudonius  uud  the  other  chiefs,  and  the  liumaus  put  the  leaders  to  death.  (Livy, 
xxix.  1-3.) 

'  liivy,  .\.\.\iii.  25. 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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the  Tagus,  and  the  Douro  come  doAvn  through  wild  defik^s,  the 
Celtiberians  Avere  able  to  cut  the  Eoman  comnumicatious,  Avliile 
themselves  having  easy  access  to  the  valleys  and  being  able 
constantly  to  lend  help  to  the  people  of  the  plain.  As  they  had 
no  great  cities  by  means  of  Avliich  the  country  could  be  held 
and  overawed,  their  villages  and  countless  strongholds  multiplied 
the  Avar  and  made  it  endless,  the  taking  of  each  place  gaining  for 
the  Eomans  nothing  but  arid  rocks.  In  the  cast,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  the  south,  all  along  the  Mediterranean,  there  Avere 
rich  cities — Emporia3,  Tarragona,  Carthageua,  Malaga,  and  Gades, 
Avhose  submission  brought  Avith  it  in  each  case  that  of  a  large 
extent  of  country.  The  people  of  this  region  also  Avere  coAvardh', 
like  the  Tudetani,  or  scarcely  true  Spaniards  by  race,  and  enervated 
by  long  commerce  Avith  Tyre  and  Carthage,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Ba^tica. 

Sober  and  active,  Avith  the  patience  and  Avill  of  mountaineers 
and  hunters,  at  the  same  time  brave  even  to  rashness,  the  Spaniards 
even  at  tliis  early  period  caiTied  on  in  their  mountains  that 
guerilla  Avarfare  Avliich  triumphed  OA'er  Kapoleon  and  the  best 
soldiers  the  Avorld  has  CAcr  seen.  When  they  made  a  close  attack 
they  formed  a  Avcdge,  and  this  order  of  battle  AA^as  irresistible. 
They  used  a  heavy,  tAVO-edged  SAVord,  Avliich  the  legionaries 
adopted,  a  SAVord  Avhich  made  such  Avounds  that  Pliili2:)'s  Mace- 
donians Avere  temfied  at  them.'  Generally  they  fought  on  foot ; 
they,  hoAvever,  possessed  horses  as  SAvift  as  those  of  the  Parthians, 
says  Strabo,  trained  to  go  doAvn  on  their  knces,^  and  climb 
mountains  rapidly.  If  they  Avere  defeated,  but  few  Avere  taken 
prisoners,  and  still  fcAver  could  be  retained,  for  the  poison  they 
always  had  with  them  set  them  free  quickly  from  servitude,  or  else, 
if  sent  by  sea  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  they  made  a  hole  in  the  vessel's 
hull  and  sank  her.  The  Avomen  fought  along  Avith  their  husbands, 
and  after  a  defeat  cut  their  "children's  throats  and  sIcav  them- 
seh'es;^  the  "devoted  one"  Avould  not  survive  his  friend  or  his 
leader,  and  the  old  Avho  could  not  light  Avcre  relieved  of  a  useless 


'  Gladio  Hispaniensi  detnincata  co^-pora,  brachiia  cum  hmnero  abscisis  ....  }>atc72timjue 
viscera.  .  .  .  pavidi  cernchant.     Ipsum  quoque  reyem  terror  cepit.     (Liyy,  xxxi.  34.) 
"  [This  was  very  useful,  when  men  did  not  use  stirrups,  iu  mounting. — Ed.'] 
^  App.,  Iberica,  74  (72) :  Strabo,  iii.  p.  ]'")4,  seq. 
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life.  Severe  to  their  captives  as  to  themselvcH,  the  LuHituninnu  cut 
off  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner  and  offered  it  to  tho  godit. 
"Tliey  delighted  in  sacritices,"  says  Stnibo,  "and  the  victims  they 
offered  were  tlieir  prisoners  of  war."  Here  were  enemies  mon* 
formidable  than  the  countless  phalanxes  of  Antiochus.  Fortunately 
for  Rome,  the  Spaniards  jvero  even  more  divided  among  thems<'lvo»« 
than  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  and  they  were  never  cai»ablc  of 
uniting  in  any  great  enterprise  or  any  joint  resistance.  "Had  it 
not  been  for  this,"  says  Stnibo,  "  they  would  have  been  invincible." 

A  pnetor  avenged  Semproniiis.  But  the  war  seemed  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  consular  army.  Cato  was  in  command.  Many 
contiiictors  had  come  from  Eome  to  supply  tho  army.  "The  war 
shall  support  the  war,"  Cato  said,  and  sent  them  back.  The 
Romans  had  been  driven  back  as  far  as  the  Massiliote  colony  of 
Emporiic,.  a  singular  city,  composed  of  two  distinct  towns  separated 
by  a  solid  Avail,  one  side  Spanish,  the  other  Greek,  the  latter 
always  jealous  of  its  neighbour.'  A  great  army  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Cato  set  himself  free  by  a  skilfully  prepared  victory 
(195) ;  then,  having  bought  the  assistance  of  the  Celtiberians  at 
a  price  of  200  talents,  which  the  conquered  were  obliged  to  jmy, 
he  caused  400  cities  and  villages  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
PjTcnces  to  be  dismantled  in  a  single  day,'  and  he  also  leviwl 
a  considerable  tax  upon  tho  gold  and  silver  mining  of  the 
province. 

After  the  time  of  Cato,  and  diuing  the  struggle  with  Antio- 
chus, the  war  languished.  But  the  Celtiberians,  feeling  themselves 
menaced  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ebro,  united  with  the  Lusitanians,  the  Vaccroi,  and  the 
Carpetani;  it  cost  them  35,000  men,  slain  in  the  great  battle 
near  Toledo  (185).  The  Romans  spent  many  years  in  blockading 
theii-  mountains,  tho  centre  of  resistance,  and  victories  gained  in 
the  north  and  south  finally  opened  to  them  an  entrance.  When 
at  last  the  Vacctci  and  the  Lusitanians,  worn  out  with  the  strife, 
had  laid  doAvn  their  arms,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of   the 

'  [Subh  cases  are  not  rare  when  two  races  occupy  a  site,  Pekin  i»  an  instance,  and  ao  wa» 
Kilkenny  in  former  days. — Ed.'\ 

"  Livy,  xxxiv.  H-22 ;  Polybius,  xix.  In  quoting  this  pasMge  Plutarch  write*  B»rt» 
instead  of  Ibenu,  which  is  the  name  in  Livy  (xxxiv.  17),  and  is  easier  to  be  understood. 
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Gracchi,    penetrated     to    the     vory   heart    of    Celtiberia    and    made 
himself  master  of  300  villages.' 

To  secure  the  good  will  of  these  tribes  he  made  easy  terms 
with  them ;  he  declared  them  allies  of  Eome,  and  placed  them 
under  her  protectorate  Tipon  condition  merely  that  in  time  of  war 
they  should  furnish  her  with  men  and  money.-  Knowing  that 
civilization  alone  could  render  the  peace  durable,  he  made  it  his 
endeavour  to  found  cities  and  collect  therein  great  numbers  of 
C'eltiberians,  giving  them  wise  laws.  The  good  faith  and  gentle- 
ness of  Gracchus  became  renowned  in  the  peninsula ;  the  treaties 
which  he  concluded  were  afterwards  appealed  to  against  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  his  successors  (178).'' 


II. CONQITEST    OF    CiSALPIXE    GaXJL  ;     ItALY    CLOSED    AGAINST 

THE  Barbarians  (200 — 1G3). 

Spain  appeared  to  be  conquered  for  the  second  time ;  the 
Cisalpine  really  was  so.*  The  Carthaginian,  Ilamilcar,  who  had 
remained  there,  notwithstanding  Zama,  with  the  secret  connivance 
of  Hannibal,  threw  40,000  Gauls  and  Ligurians  upon  Placcmtia  and' 
Cremona,  the  two  great  Eoman  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Po 
(200).  A  few  3'ears  earlier  this  diversion  would  have  been  helpful 
to  Carthage ;  it  was  noAV  only  an  annoyance  to  Eome,  thougli  for  a 
mouient  it  caused  an  alarm  by  the  recollection  of  the  Gallic  wars. 

Placentia  was  taken  and  burned,  but  the  resistance  of  Crcnnona 
gave  the  Eomans  time  to  come  uj),  and  35,000  Gauls,  if  avc  may 
believe  Livy,  Avere  slain  by  Furius,  the  prsetor,  who  received 
a  triumph  at  Eome  in  consequence.  This  sanguinary  lesson  was 
wasted.  Ilamilcar,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  battle-field, 
continued  his  intrigues,  and'  all  the  barbarians  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  even  the  Cenomani,  rose  in  revolt.  The  Eoii  especially 
showed   a   heroic    determination.      The   senate  was   obliged   to    send 


'  Livv,  xli.  4,  on  the  aiithonty  of  Polybius. 
-  Strabo,  iii.  4,  13. 

'' App.,  /Apr.,  43-44 :  Livv,  xl.  4-")-5().     lie  g-ave  the  name  of  Graccliuris  to  the  city  of 
IlluiTis.     (xli.) 

'  The.se  wars  are  related  in  Livv  from  xxxi.  '2,  to  xl.  o.l. 
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against  those  tribos  three  armies  at  once  and  Scipio  Afrieanus.  In 
the  year  193  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the  formula  of  great  public 
dangers;  it  was  declared  that  a  fumuUim  existe<l.  UcjM'atJ'd  definite 
at  last  forced  the  lioii  to  treat  (192),  with  the  condition  of  re- 
linciuishing  half  their  territory.'^  IJut  when  it  became  time  to 
fulfil  the  treaty  they  could  not  submit  to  live  uuder  the  hatetl  nde 
of  Home,  and  what  remained  of  the  nation  sought  on  the  other  side 


Wounded  Gaul  falling  from  his  Ilorae.' 

of  the  Alps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  a  laud  sheltennl  from 
lioinau  ambition.'  During  ten  years  they  had  successfully  resiste<l 
fifteen  consuls,  had  killed  two  praetors  and  more  legionaries  than  all 
the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia  had  cost  in  thrce-quartere  of  a  centur)'. 
Placentia  and  Cremona  were  promptly  re-peopled;  colonists 
were  sent  to  Bologna  and  Parma,  and  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus*  com- 
pleted the  military  road  from  i\j-iminum  to  Placentia. 


'  Bas-relief  in  the  Capitol,  published  in  the  Mon.  inid.  of  the  Intt.  arcMM.  of  Rome.  Cf. 
the  whole  Siircophagus  on  p.  132. 

■'  Livy,  xxxvi.  :VJ. 

'  Strubo,  V.  212.     Tliev  amnlframated  with  the  Tauri.ici  in  Xoricum. 

*  This  Lepidus,  who  was  twioi'  consul,  pontiff,  and  ot"n.«or.  dit-d  in  1">2.  At  the  age  rf 
fifteen  he  had  killed  an  enemy  and  savtni  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Tliis  i.s  indicated  by  the  lejr^wl 
on  his  coin:  ANmw  XV.  VlUctcitatm  Uo^tcm  Ocridit  Ciiem  Serrarit.  On  p.  7  the  reader  has 
seen  his  coin  as  tutor  to  the  king  of  Kgypf,  Ptolemy  Eupalor. 
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The  Insubres  (Milan)  had  submitted ;  the  Cenomani  (Verona 
and  Mantua)  had  often  obeyed  the  Eoman  power  ; 
the  Yeneti  silently  accepted  it ;  only  the  Ligurians 
still  held  out.  Too  feeble  to  cause  fear,  they  Avcre, 
however,  brave  enough  to  test  the  valour  of  the 
legions.  In  189  they  killed  a  prtetor ;  later  they  de- 
feated a  consul,  and  even  Paulus  ^milius  himself  was 
in  danger  from  them.     It  became  necessary  to  renew  the  devastations 


Coin  of 
Lepidus.' 


Gallic  Prisoner.* 

of  the  Samnite  war,^  to  cut  down  vinos,  to  bring  the  inhabitants 
down  from  the  hills  into  the  plains* — finally,  to  transport  47,000 
Ligurians  into  the  deserted  country  of  Samnium,  while  Eoman 
colonists  were  established  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Modcna,  to  guard 
the  Ligurian  Apennines.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  of  policy  and 
of  arms,  these  poor  mountaineers,  abandoned  by  the  Cisalpines, 
struggled  twenty  years  longer  (until  163)  against  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  A  fortress  was  built  at  Luna  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
and  the  Aurclian  road  was  built  along  the  coast  to  bring  the 
legions  to  the  entrance  of  the  mountains. 

Long   before   this    epoch   the    senate    had    carried   to    the    Alps 
the    fi'ontiers    of    the    Eepublic,    declaring    Italy   closed   against   the 

'  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  the  jEmilian  pens.    See  preceding  note. 

^  From  a  sarcophagus  of  the  Vhjna  Ammendola.     {Atlas  de  [Inst.  arch,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.) 

"  Livy,  xxix.  32  ;  xl.  38,  41. 

*  Livy,  xl.  .'53 ;  xli.  18. 
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barbariims,  and  some  bands  of  (Jauls  coniinj;  to  wck  horncH  in 
tlio  vall(!y  of  the  Po  had  boon  haufi;htily  finh-rod  to  n'turn  in  all 
haste  across  the  mountains.' 

The   founding    of   Aquiloia,    to    which   the   yEniilian    rood    litl 
(181),  and  a  now  conquest  of  Istria 
(177),   served  to  defend  on  the  cast 
the  approach  to  the  Cisalpine.' 

The  king  of  the  Istriuns,  Epnlo, 
had  withdrawn  into  his  strongest 
city,  Nesactiuni,  with  the  bravest 
of  his  army.  When  they  saw  that 
the  Romans  had  diverted  the  course 
of  a  river  which  supplied  the  city 
with  water,  th'oy  led  their  wives 
and  children  to  the  ramparts  and 
slew  them  there,  then  killed  them- 
selves, their  chief  setting  the  ex- 
ample of  this  flcrce  courage.  If 
thoy  had  fallen  living  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  those  who  survived 
the  first  massacre  would  have  been 
sold  into  slaverj'.  They  therefore 
took  the  shortest  way  to  escape  the 
insupportable  miseries  to  which 
ancient  war  condemned  the  \un- 
quished. 

About  this  time  (181)  the 
people  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  rose 
in  insurrection.  After  vain  efforts, 
the  Corsicans  resigned  themselves 
to   a   tribute   of    10,000   pounds   of 

wax.'  In  the  other  island,  (iracchus,  the  pacificator  of  Spain,  killiMl 
27,000  Sardinians,  and  sold  into  slavery  so  great  a  number,  that,  to 
designate  a  cheap  article,  they  said  at  Rome  "Sardinians  to  sell "  (175). 

'  Livy,  xxxiv.  54-55 ;  xl.  53.    In  118  Marcius  Ilex  conquered  the  Euganei,  who  ref»»e«l  to 

survive  their  defeat ;  mid  Scaurus,  the  Cami,  1 15. 
"Strabo,  V.  214;  Livy,  xli.  11. 
•''  From  Oaristies,  Arc  ft  tMiitre  tVOrnnife. 
*  We  (iiul  tliein  apain  in  revolt  in  l()-'5. 
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We  pass  rapidly  over  these  wars,  notwithstanding  the  heroism 
shown  by  the  attacked  nations,  for  history,  classing  events  accord- 
ing to  their  importance,  chooses  between  facts  apparently  similar, 
leaving  some  and  placing  others  in  strong  light.  What  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  world  is  held  by  Morgarten  and  Morat  compared  with 
Marathon  and  Salamis  ?  Of  these  victories,  the  former  only  saved 
the  liberties  of  a  small  nation  ;  the  others  saved  the  world's  future. 
Civilization  is  interested  in  the  results  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece 
and  in  Asia,  while  those  in  Spain  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  concerned 
only  the  savage  independence  of  a  few  unknown  and  useless  tribes.' 

When  we  sum  up  the  achievements  of  the  legions  in  the 
West  during  these  twenty  years  it  appears  that  the  senate  was 
striving  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  Pimic  wars ;  to  conquer  the  Cisalpines ;  to  secure  the  firm 
possession  of  the  islands  of  the  Avestcrn  ^Mediterranean,  and  for 
fear  of  a  new  peril  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  to  occupy  Spain. 

These  wars  contrast  in  the  vigour  of  their  prosecution  with  those 
Avagcd  on  the  other  coast  of  the  Asiatic  and-  the  iEgean  Sea  in  the 
design  of  keeping  open  the  gates  of  the  East.  The  senate,  knoAving 
Avell,  as  the  Greeks  said  to  Flamininus,  how  to  play  at  once  both 
fox  and  lion,  had  hitherto  only  oared  to  dazzle  and  fascinate  the 
people  of  that  other  world.  But  for  them  also  the  time  of  con- 
ciliatory measures  was  soon  to  end,  and  that  of    servitude  to  begin. 

'  Livy  himself  says :  Lacesscbant  ningis  quam  e.rercebant  liomcma  fii-nia  Liyuren  et  Gnlh  ■ 
and  Polybius  :  "  There  was  never  war  more  despicable." 

"  Rome  holding  a  globe,  upon  which  ia  the  statue  of  Victory  Stephanophoros,  or  crown 
hearer.     Intaglio  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  01  millimeters  by  43,  No.  ^071  of  the  catalogue. 
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CHAPTER  XXX.       , 

THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR  (171-168). 
I. — Last  Years  of  Philip;  Death  of  PiiiLorcEJiKX  and 

OF   ILvNXIIiAL. 

"  A  LREADY  the  Roman  peoplo  had  earned  throuf^hout  the  worhl 
xjL  their  victorious  arms.  Amidst  so  much  good  fortune  they  had 
not  forgotten  moderation,  and  ruled  the  nations  h'ss  hy  force  and 
intimidation  than  by  the  greatness  of  tlieir  renown  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  counsels.  Humane  toward  vanquished  kings  and  peoph's, 
liberal  with  their  alliens,  they  asked  for  themselves  only  gloiy  and 
victory.  They  left  to  kings  their  maj(>sty,  to  nations  their  laws 
and  their  independence." 

With  these  words  Livy  comiucnccs  the  story  of  the  war  again.'^t 
Perseus.  The  facts  had  corresponded  hitherto  and  were  still  to 
correspond  to  this  magnificent  eidogy. 

The  defeat  of  Antiochus  and  the  ruin  of  the  -.Etolians  had 
appeased  the  humiliated  pride  of  Philip,  but  had  taken  from  him 
the  only  auxiliaries  who  might  have  been  able  to  save  him.  He 
now  remained  alone  against  Rome,  and  by  the  outrages  which  the 
senate  heaped  upon  him,  he  could  see  that  his  ruin  was  deter- 
mined. As  the  price  of  his  alliance  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
senate  had  allowed  him  to  retain  whatever  conquests  he  might 
make.  Scarcely  had  the  victory  at  I'hermopyhe  been  gained 
when  his  advance  was  arrested.  He  was  about  to  take  I^mia  in 
Thessaly ;  ^Veilius  ordered  him  to  abandon  the  siege.  He  had  con- 
quered Athamania ;  the  ^Etolians  were  allowed  time  to  expel 
him  from  the  country.  Too  carefully  watched  in  Oreece,  he  turned 
upon  Thrace  and  there  quietly  made  some  conquests  of  imjwirtance. 
The    seaports,    ^Tlnos    and    Maroneia,    received    gsirrisons.       IJut   on 
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Coin  of  Maroneia.' 


obliged    Philip    to 


this  side*  Eumenes  kojit  watch  upon  him,  and  denounced  him  at 
Eome.  As  soon  as  it  w^s  known  that  the  complaints  of  exiles 
from  these  two  cities  were  well  received,  a  crowd  of  Thessalians, 
Magneti,  Athamuni,  and  others  rushed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tibor,^  and  the  senate  sent  three 
commissioners,  who,  in  order  to  show  the 
Greeks  the  humiliation  and  weakness  of  this 
king  before  whom  they  had  so  long  trembled, 
appear  like  an  ordinary  culprit  before  their 
tribunal.*  He  had  taken  from  them, 
the  Thessalians  complained,  500 
young  men  of  the  noblest  families, 
he  had  ruined  the  port  of  Thebes 
in  Phthiotis  for  the  advantage  of 
Demctrias,  and  had  waylaid  all  the 
deputies  whom  they  had  sent  to 
Flamininus.  "  Like  slaves  suddenly 
let  free,"  the  king  rejoined,  "these 
men  knew  not  how  to  use  their 
liberty  save  in  insulting  their  master; 
besides,"  he  added,  haughtily,  "the 
last  sun  has  not  yet  set !  "  '  Of 
course    the     commissioners     decided 


T.  Q.  Flamininus." 


against  him. 


Livy  and  Polybius  accuse  him 
of  cruelty,  which  was,  however,  habitual  to  all  these  kings,  and 
the  former   relates    in    proof   of   this  a  story  shoAving  how  merciless 


'  Tlie  Roman  comniissioner,  Faljius  Laben,  had  made  it  a  rule  in  detormining  the  houndai-y 
between  Macedon  and  Tlirace,  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscepbalie,  to  follow  the  old  royal  road, 
wliicli  never  came  near  the  sea.     (Livy,  xxxix.  27.) 

^  Polybius,  xxxiv.  4.  There  were  so  many  nations  represented  that  it  took  three  days  to 
hear  the  complaints. 

'  A  free  horse  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  On  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
(MAPQNITEaN)  sun'ounding  a  vine  tree  in  a  hollow  square. 

'  Tanquam  reu^.     (Livy,  xxxix.  25.) 

"  Nondwm  omnium  dienim  solem  occidisse.     (Livy,  xxxix.  26.) 

"  Marble  bust  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  329.3  of  the  catalogue.  It  resembles  the  coin 
represented  on  p.  31.  Cf.  Keiite  nmninmatique,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  pi.  4,  No.  2,  18.52;  see  p.  2(X), 
a  paper  by  M.  Francois  Lenormant  on  this  suliject.  A  bronze  statue  had  been  erected  to  Fla- 
mininus at  Rome,  opposite  the  circus.  (Plut.,  Flam.,  1.)  It  is  possible  therefore  tliat  the  bust 
and  the  coin  really  show  us  the  features  of  the  conqueror  of  Macedon. 
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pcoplo  were  in  those  times.'  Philip  had  put  to  death  an  oiiiiiunt 
Th(;ssuliaii  and  his  two  sons-in-law.  The  widows  had  each  an 
infant  son;  one  of  them  refused  to  rc-niany ;  the  other  niaiTicd 
Poris,  the  most  influential  citizen  of  JEneia  in  Chaleidiee,  and  die*! 
after  having  borac  him  several  children.  Uer  sister,  Theo.xeua,  in 
order  to  watch  over  her  nephews,  united  her  destiny  to  that  of 
Poris,  and  became  a  real  mother  to  all  his  children.  An  order 
from  ■  Philip  was  presently  issued  prescribing  that  the  sous  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  put  to  death  should  bo  sent  to  him.  Death 
or  infamy  awaited  thom.  Theoxena  declared 
that  she  would  kill  them  sooner  than  give 
them  up,  and  Poris  attempted  to  make  his 
escape.  He  embarked  by  night  with  his 
family  to  go  to  Athens,  but  the  wind  was 
contrary.  When  day  dawned  they  were  still  in  sight  of  the 
harbour,  and  a  vessel  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  th(>m.  Theoxena, 
foreseeing  this  possibility,  had  provided  herself  with  weajjons  and 
with  poison.  "  Death,"  she  said,  "  is  our  sole  refuge ;  here  are 
two  ways  to  reach  it."  Some  prefen-ed  poison,  others  the  swonl ; 
she  throw  them  dying  into  the  sea,  and  with  her  husband  leajKHJ 
after  them.'' 

Accustomed  though  men  were  to  like  misfortun(>s,  this  tragic 
end  of  an  entire  family  excited  public  horror,  and  the  pious 
historian  asserts  that  from  that  day  the 
gods  marked  Philip  for  destruction.  Rome 
was  ready  to  become  the  minister  of  divino 


Coin  of  .ErK'in.' 


Acee,  King  of  Thrace.* 


The  intervention  of   the  gods  was  not, 
however,  necessary — policy  sufficed,  and  the 
king    put    himself    in    the    wi'ong    towards    Komo    by    imprudent 
measm-es    which    the     senate    regarded    as    provocations.       It     was 


'  Pohbius,  xxiv.  6.  Livy,  as  might  be  expocted,  is  very  prulix  ou  the  subject  of  the  cruelty 
and  debaucliery  of  Philip. 

^  Helmeted  head,  thought  to  be  that  of  /Eueas.  Oil  the  reverse,  AINEI  AS,  around  a  hollow 
square.     Tetradrachm  of  /Eneia. 

'  Livy,  xl.  4. 

'  Horned  liead  of  Alexander,  in  memory  of  the  gixl  .Vmmon,  whose  son  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  declnretl  himself  to  be.  On  llio  reverse,  BAl'IAKUS  AKOV  (.Vces,  king).  Minorva 
Nicephoros  seated  ;  under  her  feet  a  trident.  Gold  stater  of  the  unknown  king,  .Vctis ;  unique 
in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 
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Coin  of  Philippopolis.' 


Avisc   to    open   mines,  to  establish   new  taxes,   to  favour   commerce ; 

it  Avas  not  so  to  endeavoui-  to  increase  the  population  of  his 
kingdom  by  Asiatic  measures,  which  excited 
against  him  bitter  animosity  without  bringing 
him  much  advantage.  The  maritime  towns  Avere 
not  A'ery  friendly  toAvards  him,  and  he  removed 
their  inhabitants  into  Pseonia,  replacing  them 
with  barbarians.  Under  pretext  of  bringing  aid 
to  the  Byzantines,  he  made  an  incursion  into 
the    interior     of    Thrace,     defeated     many    petty 

kings,  and  brought  back   a  numerous  colony,  Avith  Avliich  he  hoped 

to  recruit  his  army.     Pru- 


sias  was  at  war  with  the 
king  of  Pergamus,  and 
Philip  sent  auxiliaries  to 
the  fomier.  Ecmembering 
the  plans  of  Hannibal,  he 
s(>nt  secret  emissaries  to 
the  barbarians  of  the 
Danube  to  league  them 
with  himself  for  an  attack 
upon  Italy.  Their  chief 
promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  king's  son. 
For  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening these  negotiations, 
and  confirming  his  infiiu'uce 
in  Thrace,  Philip  founded 
the  city  of  Philippopolis 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilebrus, 
not  far  from  Mount  llaiuius. 
It  was  said  that  from    the 


f/iif  KKIliiWMVlVWm 


J'-  ■ 


'--fM'" 


Altar  of  Jupitei'.- 

top    of    this    mountain    the    vicAV    embraced    the    Euxine    Sea,    the 


'The  legend  reads,  HrEMoi-fuoiroc  Mnpn-ou  nONTiow  SABEINoi;  *!AinnonO\(wc;,  which 
means,  "  Under  the  hegemony  of  M.  Pontius  Sabinus  at  Philippopolis."  The  nymph  llhodope, 
mother  of  the  river  Ilebrus,  is  represented  seated  upon  a  rook.  Reverse  of  a  copper  coin  of  the 
city  built  by  Pliilip  V.  on  a  hill  side  near  the  river. 

-  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Friihner,  No.  40. 
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Adriatic,  the  Danube,  unci  the  AIjis.  Philip  detorniined  to  UHcrnil 
this  mountain  in  order  hence  to  discern  the  shortest  road  into 
Italy,  for  despairing  of  Greece,  which  he  knew  too  well,  he 
dreamed  of  repeating  tlie  expedition  of  Hannibal.  He  employed 
tlirco  days  in  reaching  the  summit,  which  was  wrapped  in  cloud«, 
and  built  there  two  altars,  one  to  Jupiter  and  one  to  the  Sun ; 
but  he  saw  nothing  save  the  fertile  i)lains  of  ]^Ia'sia  and  Thrace.' 
When  he  came  domi,  the  news  of  this  strange  expedition,  this 
fruitless  menace,  was  already  on  the  way  to  Rome,  Some  time 
before  this,  Philip,  in  order  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  tlic  s<.'nate,  hud 
sent  to  Rome  his  son,  Demetrius,  whom  a  long  residence  in  Rome 
as  a  hostage,  and  also  i)rudent  regard  for  his  own  interest*, 
had  rendered  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  Roman  cause. 
With  their  murderous  in- 
genuity, the  senate,  sowing 
discord  and  hatred  in  the 
king's  house,  made  reply 
that  they  would  pardon  the 
father  tlu'ough  consideration 
for  the  son.  Demetrius  soon 
paid  with  his  life  for  this 
perfidious  expression  of  re- 
spect.- 

The  senate,  in  their 
turn,  commenc(>d  prepara- 
tions, using  i)eace  to  ener- 
vate     the      already     feeble 

nations  of  Hellas,  and  working  uninterruptedly  but  quietly  for  the 
dissolution  of  leagues  and  the  reducing  of  States.  Their  commis- 
sioners were  never  absent  from  Greece,^  Flamiuiuus  ever  at  their 
head,  his  influence  aggrandized   by  the  dignity  of  censor,  which  he 


Tbe  Sun  Pei-sonitied." 


'  Livv,  xl.  22. 

^  I'olybiiis,  xxiv.  1  and  5.  Demetrius  was  given  to  understand  that  the  RoimuM  would 
soon  pluce  liim  on  the  tlii'one  of  Miicoilon.     See  p.  S4. 

'  Biisr  in  the  Loiivi-e.  "  Tlie  young  god,  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  hia  head  raised  tOTrardj> 
heaven,  his  eyebrows  contracted,  his  lip-i  parted,  the  hair  thrown  back  from  his  forphead." 
(.Friiliner,  Notice  de  la  .iciil/iture  nnfif/iie  i/ii  .yfiuw  national  du  Louerr,  vol.  i.  p.  3*1.) 

■*  They  went  as  far  as  Crete.     (Polybius,  xxiii.  9.) 
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had  lately  enjoyed.  Two  men  in  the  East  hampered  the  policy  of 
the  senate — Philopccmen  in  Greece,  Hannibal  in  Asia.  Flamininus 
accepted  the  shameful  task  of  freeing  them  from  these  two  old 
men.  Philopccmen  was  now  seventy  years  of  ago.  lie  did  not  de- 
ceive himself  in  respect  to  his  country's  future ;  he  saw  her  liberty 
perishing  without  even  having  for  its  tomb  a  field  of  battle.  "  Are 
you,  then,  so  eager,"  said  the  old  general,  with  sad  and  bitter 
resignation,  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  Rome,  "  are 
you,  then,  so  eager,  Arista^nus,  to  see  the  last  day  of  Greece ! " 
However,  he  struggled  valiantly.  Diophanes  having  imprudently 
united  the  troops  of  the  league  with  those  of  Flamininus  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Sparta,  Philopojmen  threw  himself  into  the 
city  and  defended  it  against  them.^  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
Spartans  attempted  to  seize  a  seaport  [Gythium]  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  secret  communication  Avith  Eome,  he  constrained 
them  to  remain  in  the  alliance,  and  caused  their  walls  to  be  pulled 
down,  to  take  from  them  the  desu-e  and  the  means  of  defection. 
Eome  required  that  the  Aehajans  should  compel  Sparta  to  receive 
again  her  banished  citizens ;  Philopcemen  opposed  this,  not  through 
vindictiveness  against  the  banished,  but  that  they  should  not  come 
under  this  obligation  to  the  Eomans. 

The  union  of  the  Peloponnesus  into  a  single  State  made  pro- 
gress, and  the  reputation  of  the  league  and  of  its  general  spread 
far  and  wide.  Seleucus,  Eumenes,  and  Ptolemy  sent  them  rich 
gifts  by  ambassadors.*  The  senate  made  haste  to  humble  the  pride 
of  this  confederation,  which  assumed  to  manage  its  affairs  in  its 
own  way  without  allowing  the  Eomans  to  interfere 
in  them.'  Messages  were  sent  to  permit  Sparta  to 
separate  from  the  league,  but  Philopcemen  refused  the 
envoys  an  assembly  for  this  business.  They  returned 
Com  of       -^^yiili   orders   from  Eome   that   they  should   be    heard   at 

Megalopolis.  •' 

all  times,  and  they  presented  themselves  in  the  assembly, 
accompanied   by  the  exiles  from  Sparta,  whom   the   day  before   the 

'  He  refused  the  title  of  king  at  Sparta.     (Polybius,  xx.  14.) 

'  Polybius,  xxiii.  6. 

^  Polybius,  xxiv.  10. 

'  MEFAA.  Pan  seated  on  a  rock,  holding  the  pedum  (see  vol.  i.  p.  142).  In  the  field,  an 
eagle.  Reverse  of  a  copper  coin  (/Egiiietan  triobol)  of  Megalopolis,  the  obverse  bearing  a 
head  of  Jupiter. 
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Aclm'aiis   luid    condcmiied    to    dcutli.       Wlu«u    Kluiiiiiiimw    wi-iit    to 
dfiiiuiid    of    Trusias    the    head    of    Hannibal,     ho    jniKKod    llii-..ti>;li 
Scarcely    had    ho    left   tho   city    wheu    a    sedition    l)roke 


Mess(>no, 


out  agaiust  the    Achieans,  and   at   tho   same   time   u   decree  of   the 


'^'J''^^.. 


Funeral  Scene.' 


senate  was  issued  jj:iving  permission  to   Corinth,  Argos,  and  Siwrta 
to  separate   themselves   from  the  league.      Philopoemeu  at  this  time 


'  Cdnthanis  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3331  of  the  catalofpie.  lliis  oiiohaiidled 
cauthants  represents  a  funeral  scene,  tlie  body  of  the  dead  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  with  the 
bearded  head  alone  visible,  is  extended  on  a  oar  drawn  by  two  mules.  IJelow  arc  wated  two 
women,  wlio  appear  to  be  pliicklnij  out  tlieir  hair.  Tlie  head  of  a  third  aluiost  touches  that  vt 
the  coqise.  Two  others,  with  si<jiis  of  grief,  walk  beside  the  car.  Itehind  are  seen  a  man,  his 
Imnd  raised  to  his  hair  in  sig'ii  of  atllielioii,  a  Hute  player,  and  llvo  A«;</iVm  (warriors),  armed 
and  lowering  their  spears  in  token  of  mourning;  a  funereal  columj  completes  the  wene. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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was  at  Megalopolis.  Notwithstanding  his  age  and  a  recent  illness, 
ho  went  thirty  miles  in  a  day  to  stifle  the  insm-rection  ;  but 
in  an  action  with  the  Messcnians  he  fell  from  his  horse,  was 
taken,  and  condemned  to  drink  hemlock  (183).  Lycortas,  his 
friend,  avenged  his  death  upon  the  Messenians,  and  all  Greece 
united  to  do  him  funeral  honours ;  Polybius  carried  the  urn  con- 
taining his  ashes.  "  As  they  say  a  mother  loves  her  latest 
children  most,  Greece,  having  brought  forth  Philopocmen  as  one 
born  out  of  due  time,  loved  him  with  singular  affection,  and  called 
him  the  last  of  her  children."  ^ 

At  the  hand  of  Rome  Hannibal  also  perished.  Abandoned 
by  Antiochus  after  Magnesia,  he  withdrew  into  Crete  and  thence 
into  Armenia,  whence  Prusias  called  him,  to  have  the  aid  of  his 
talents  against  Eumenes.  Hannibal  defeated  the  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  but  the  echo  of  his  victories  reached  Eome,  and  ho  soon 
saw  Flamininus  arrive  at  the  court  of  Prusias.  He  ha^  caused 
seven  secret  ways  of  exit  to  be  prepared  in  his  house,  but  when 
he  sought  to  escape  they  were  all  guarded.  "  Let  us  relieve  the 
Romans  from  their  terrors,"  he  said,  and  took  poison,  Avhich  he 
had  always  with  him  (183).*  Thus  perished  the  man  whom 
Montesquieu  has  called  "  the  colossus  of  antiquity." 

These    two    old    men    being    removed,    it    appeared    that   Eome 
would  find  henceforth  only   impotent  hatreds.     In  Syria,   Antiochus 
had  perished,  stoned  to  death  by  his  OAvn  people, 
whose  temples   he   had   pillaged   to   pay  his   debt 
to  the  senate   (187),   and  Seleucus,  his   successor, 
occupied  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign  in  gather- 
ing the  money  for   the  tribute.     At  one  time  he 
proposed  to  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of   Phar- 
Pharuacesl'         naccs,    king     of     Pontus,    against     Eumenes    and 
Ariarathus    of   Cappadocia,  but   Eome  commanded 
peace  to  the  four   kings.      Egypt,  under  the  tjTanny  of   Epiphanes 
and    during   the    minority    of   Philometor,   grew   weaker   every    day. 

'  Rollii>,  after  Plutarch.  (Philopoemen,  1.)  [The  details  of  Philopoemen's  policy,  wliicli 
are  given  in  the  text  very  briefly  and  without  criticism,  should  be  studied  either  in  Freeman's 
Federal  Government,  or  in  Hertzberg's  Greece  under  the  Romans,  vol.  i. — Ed!] 

'  Livy,  xxxix.  .51  ;  Plut.,  Flam.,  28.  The  same  year,  it  is  said,Scipio  died  in  his  voluntary 
exile  at  Liternum. 

^  Diademed  head  of  Pharnaces  I.,  from  a  tetradrachm. 
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Alexaiidi'ia,  moreover,  seemed  u  world  so  vast  and  trotiMoits  that 
neither  kings  nor  peoples  had  any  oecasiou  to  look  iM-yoiid  it; 
Carthaj^o  was  striving  to  have  herself  forgott<'n ;  Masiuissa  had 
just  taken  from  her  a  third  province  ;  she  had  dared  only  to  eom- 
plaiu  and  to  solicit  from  the  senate  a  vague  promise  of  protection 
against  further  encroachments.  In  Spain  the  war  wujj  about  to 
cease ;  in  Italy  almost  all  the  Cisalpine  (iauls  were  submissive ; 
Macedon  only  remained  erect  and  strong. 

Every  day,  to  nourish  his  resentment,  Philip  had  his  treaty 
with  the  liomans  read  over  to  him.  Ilis  emissaries  had  returm-d 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  numerous  tribe,  famous  for 
their  courage,  the  Bastarnie,  had  accej)ted  his  offen*.  To  these 
barbarians  he  promised  a  safe  way  through  Thrace,  where  the 
terror  of  his  arms  had  produced  a  great  impression ;  he  assunnl 
them  provisions,  pay,  and  the  fruitful  lands  in  the  country  of  the 
Dardaniuiis.  This  people  being  destroyed,  lu^  proposed  to  let  l(K>se 
the  Bastarnie  upon  Italy,  while  himself  should  rouse  tireee*-  an«l 
call  all  the  kings  to  liberty. 

But  the  malicious  prudence  oi  the  senate  was  to  bear  it«  fruit. 
Demetrius  on  his  return  into  Maciclon  liad  found  there  a  ])owerfuI 
faction,  who  desired  j)eace  at  any  pri(!e,  and  at  once  placed  him  at 
their  head  as  the  friend  of  Home.  The  par- 
tisans of  war  had  for  leader  an  elder  brother 
of  Demetrius,  Perseus,  who  being  the  son  of 
a  woman  of  low  birth  feared  lest  Philip  might 
leave  the  crown  to  Demetrius.  To  i*uiu  this 
rival,  Perseus  represented  him  to  the  king  as 
a  traitor,  urged  on  by  Flamininus  and  by  his 
own  ambition,  to  snatch  the  power  from  his  '''""P  ^- "'  Macedon.' 
father.  The  unfortiuiate  Philip  hesitated  between  his  two  sons. 
And  the  young  prince  having  attempted  to  flee  to  Kome,  tlie 
king  resolved  upon  his  death.  He  was  iuvitinl  to  attend  a  .saeri- 
tieial  feast  at  Ileraclea,  where  poisoned  f«)od  was  given  him  (IS-). 
It  is  said  that  later  Philip  became  aware  of  his  sou's  iuuoeouco, 
and  that  in  consequence  he  died  of  grief  (179). 

'  Head  of  I'liilip  V.,  father  of  Perseus,  from  a  coin.     (Mionnel,  Stijiy.,  voL  iiL ;  It.  Mfm, 
de  I'Afiid.  lies  inscr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.) 
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II. — Perseus. 

After   liaviiig  conquered    Perseus,   the   Romans   have  striven  to 

dishonour   hiin.     Their   historiuus   have    made   use  of   the   rights  of 

war,  v(v  victis,  and  those  of  hitcr  times  have  done  the  same.      But 

does  not   Livy  accuse  Hannibal  of    incapacity,  while  in  the  case  of 

Perseus  he   extols   the   jiurity  of   manners,  the  truly  royal   majesty 

of   demeanour,   the    skill  in   manly   exercises   and  in    all   labours   in 

peace  and  Avar  of  the  Macedonian  king?'     He  vaguely  accuses  him 

of   having  killed   his  wife,  and    reproaches   him   distinctly  with    the 

murder   of   l)emctrius.      But   by   Livy's  own   account   it   is   evident 

that   Perseus   had    reason   to    believe   himself    in    danger. 

He  represents  him  as  avaricious  and  caring   more  for  his 

treasures    than   for   his    crown ;    yet   when   the    cities   of 

„  ,    2       Macedon    offered    him    subsidies   of    their   own   free    will, 
Cotvs.  _  ' 

he  refused  them ;  ^  when  Cotys  had  served  in  the 
Macedonian  army  six  months  with  2,000  auxiliaries,  he  gave 
him  for  his  cavalry  100  talents  more  than  had  been  agreed 
upon.*  We  shall  see  by-and-by,  whether  there  was  not  some  excuse 
for  his  conduct  towards  Gentius  and  the  Bastamaj.  Within  his 
kingdom  Perseus  was  able  to  gain  the  affection  and  the  devoted 
obedience  of  his  subjects ;  without,  he  so  raised  the  respect  felt 
for  Macedon  that  during  ten  years  he  kept  the  eyes  of  the  world 
fixed  upon  her.*  As  to  the  murders  attributed  to  him  either  proof 
is  lacking,  as  in  the  charge  of  Eammius  of  Brundusium,  or  they 
made  part  of  that  policy  of  perfidy  and  assassination  common  to 
all  kings  at  that  time,  and  to  Eome  herself.  They  who  had  caused 
the  death  of  Hannibal,  of  Philopcemen,  and  of  Brachyllas  were  not 
in    a   position   to   reproach    Pci-seus   with   the   murder   of    Eumenes. 

'  Ijivy  :  2\!hU  patcrnce  lasciviee,  etc.  lie  follows  Polybius  liere,  as  in  almost,  all  tliat 
concerns  Greece  and  the  East.     I'erseus  was  at  this  time  thirty-one. 

"  Head  of  Cotys  III.,  from  a  bronze  coin. 

^  Legationes  civitatum  venerant  ad  pccunias  .  .  .  .  et  fi-umentum  pollicendum  ad  helium. 
(Livy.)  Upon  this  accession  he  remitted  to  his  subjects  all  that  they  owed  as  taxes,  and  re- 
stored to  those  recalled  from  banishment  their  confiscated  property  and  even  the  revenues 
during  their  absence.     (Polybius,  xxvi.  3.) 

■*  Two  hundred  talents,  that  is,  for  1 ,0(X)  horsemen.     (Livy,  xlii.  67.) 

'  IpshiS  Persei  ....  celebrari  nomen.     (Livy.) 
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Doubt  has  been  cast  even  upon  his  courage.  lint  ho  was  prm»nt 
in  all  his  battles ;  he  led  all  expeditions — in  Thrace,  in  Illyriii,  in 
Epirus,  against  the  Dardanians,  and  in  vEtolia.  At  Pydna,  liuving 
b(>en  wounded  the  preceding  day,  he  Hung  himself  without  euiniss 
into  the  midst  of  his  broken  plialanx.  Perseus,  therefore,  was 
n(!ither  better  nor  worse  than  the  pi-incipal  meij  of  his  time. 

It  was  said  that  Philip  had  desired  to  leave  his  crown  to  the 
nephew  of  his  former  guardian  Antigonus,  and  Perseus  hastened 
to  rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  rival.  But  he  was  ean-ful  not  to 
come  to  an  open  ruptiin^  with  the  senate ;  he  laid  his  crown  at 
their  feet ;  he  renewed  the  treaty  his  father  had  made  with  them ; 
and  for  six  years  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  tuni 
away  from  himself  the  attention  of  Rome.  lie  felt,  however,  tliat 
a  menace  hung  for  ever  over  his  head,  and  that  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  second  Macedonian  war  were  pn^i>aring  a  thiiil. 
The  completion  of  the  work  Flamininus  had  begun  in  (Jreece 
demandcnl  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The 
senators  of  Home  were  not  the  men  to  ask  themselves  whether 
this  would  bo  an  honourable  thing.  It  sufficiMl  that  it  would  Ih> 
useful,  and  they  had  the  art,  often  practised  since  their  time, 
of  making  the  victim  appear  the  aggressor.  P(>rs<Mis  had  never 
conceived  the  mad  design  of  playing  the  part  of  TIaimibal,  or  of 
attempting  that  of  Antiochus.  He  had  not  even  at  his  command 
the  resoiu'ces  possessed  by  his  father  at  the  time 
of  Philip's  earlier  struggles  against  Rome.  lie 
coidd  therefore  have  no  other  thought  than  that 
of  organizing  in  silence  and  in  secret  the  def«mce 
of  his  own  territories.  But  this  he  did  with 
energy.  ^ 

Philip   had   left   him    a  well-filled  treasury ;  Pemu*.' 

he    improv(Hl     its     (condition     still     further,    and 
amassed    means    to    pay    10,000    mercenaries    for    ten    years.       lie 
had    no    fleet;    to    create    one   would    have    been    equivalent    to    a' 
def^laration    of    war.     This   he   did    not    venture',    but    lie    de}<tr«»ye<l 
all   his   seaports,  which    were    not   in   a    condition    to   d(>feiul    them- 
selves.      He    gathered    in    his    arsenals    weapons    to    equip    tliree 

'  Dinili'inoil  liond  of  I'erspus,  from  a  tetradrachm. 
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armies  and  also  a  store  of  provisions  sufficient  for  ten  years.' 
By  his  Thracian  expeditions  Philip  had  inured  his  army  to 
war,  and  Perseus  now  kept  them  in  training  by  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Dolopians,  who  had  proposed  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Pome.  The  Macedonian  army  at 
this  time  amoiinted  to  45,000  able-bodied  men.  Finally,  to  gather 
all  his  people  around  him,  Perseus  opened  the  prisons,  remitted 
unpaid  taxes,  and  recalled  all  those  who  had  been  sent  into  exile. 
Edicts  posted  at  Delphi,  Delos,  and  in  the  temple  of  the  Ithonian 
Athene,  promised  them  safety  and  the  restitution  of  tlunr  possessions. 
Philip  had  never  been  able  to  make  the  Greeks  forget  his 
cruelty.  Perseus  sent  ambassadors  to  all  their 
cities  asking  for  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  an 
honest  alliance  in  the  future.  To  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Acha^ans, 
he  sent  back  to  them  those  of  their  slaves  to 
whom  his  father  had  given  asylum  in  former 
years.       Thcssaly   was   incapable    of   self -govern - 


Seleucus  IV.° 


ment,     and     Perseus     took      advantage     of     hen- 


divisions,  supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  debtor  against 
his  creditor,  and  Macedonian  garrisons  Avei'c  soon  replaced  in  nearly 
all  the  cities  whence  the  Romans  had  expelled 
them.  Epirus  had  turned  against  Philip  with 
reluctance,  and  Perseus  secretly  restored  the  old 
alliance.  The  Boeotians  had  rejected  the  friend- 
ship of  his  father;  they  publicly  accepted  his 
in  a  treaty  Avhich  was  posted  at  Thebes,  Delos, 
and  Delphi.  Had  it  not  been  for  certain  well- 
Pnisinsll/  advised   and    judicious    persons,    Achaja    Avould 

have  done  the  same,  and  to  Perseus  the  iEtolians  addressed 
themselves  in  a  case  of  disturbance.  Gentius,  a  petty  king  of 
Illyria,  alarmed  by  the  neighbourhood  and  \ho  threats  of  the 
Romans,''  promised  auxiliaries  in  exchange  for  money,  and  f'otys, 
king    of    the    Thracian    Odrysa?.    engaged    to    share    all    his    perils. 


'  Ijivy,  xlii.  12 ;  Plutarcli,  JEmiluiK,  ft. 

^  DiadiMiieil  lipail  of  Seloucus  IV.,  Pliilnpator,  from  a  tptradraclim. 

■'  Diademed  head  of  Pru.sia.i  II.,  from  a  tctradraclim. 

■*  See  in  Livy,  xl.  42,  the  accusations  of  the  prietor  Diironins. 
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The  king  of  Syria,  Seleucus  IV,,  had  given  PerHcus  his  daught4>r 
in  marriage,  and  a  Illiodiau  fleet  brouglit  the  bride  to  Muci'drm,' 
and  Prusias,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  only  waiting  the  opiK)r- 
tunity  to  attack  in  Asia  Euinenes,  the  favourite  of  the  Honute. 
Meanwhile  the  latter  had  not  failed  to  discover 
that  the  friendshii^  of  Rome  was  sometimes .  u 
very  heavy  burden,'-  and  he  was  seeking  to 
secure  that  of  Antiochus  IV.  Rhodes,  ill-recom- 
pensed for  her  services,  and  detecting  the  agency 
of  th(!  senate  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Lycians 
against  her  authority,  was  making  overtures  Antiocliiu  IV. 
to  Perseiis;  and  even  deputies  from  the  Asiatic 
cities  *  had  secret  interviews  with  him  for  sevend  days  in  tho 
island  Samothmce.  At  Carthage  his  ambassadors  were  reeoived 
by  the  senate  at  night  in  the  temide  of  -^sculapius."  And,  finally, 
30,000  IJastarnte  Averci  on  the  march,  and  tlu!  rumour  of  their 
advance  struck  terror  in  Italy." 

Thus,  the  work  that  Hannibal  had  not  been  able  to  do, 
Perseus  seemed  likely  to  accomplish.  Encouraged  by  the  universal 
hatred  aroused  against  Rome  in  consequence  of  her  ambition,  ho 
advanced  more  boldly.  That  the  Greeks  might  again  Ix'hold  tho 
Macedonian  ensigns  which  they  had  not  seen  in  twinity  years,  he 
came  with  an  army,  under  pretext  of  offering  s;icrifices  to  A{)ollo, 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In  Thrace  and  Illyria  the  st>uute 
had  allies,  and  Perseus  plundered  Abrupolis  and  caused  the  Ulyrian 
chief    Arthetauros    to   be    slaiu.^      Two    Thebans    strove    to   retain 


'  Polybius,  xxvi.  5. 

''  Livy  sayfl  of  him  and  of  Attains  :  Jam  mim  tnufirrtM  hahrbat  Romano*.  He  aamied  to 
Antiochus  the  throne  wliicli  Iloliodoriis,  llie  a.<>sa.«isin  of  Sclcucns,  wiui  enilrnvmirin^  to  uiuirp. 
Tlie  gains  made  by  Phihp  and  I'erscua  in  Thraoe  liad  only  the  t'ffect  of  uttachin^  him  to  llie 
Itonian  rause.  However,  lie  offered  to  sell  lVrs<'ns  his  neutrality  at  the  prir»>  of  TiOO  talent*,  or 
his  co-operation  at  l.otK).  After  a  nohle  conflict  of  avarice,  says  Polyhiits  (xxix.  2,  fi,  >n<l  ft), 
they  separated,  like  two  brave  athletes,  with  equal  ailvanlapv  on  both  siile*.  Hut  I  am  ihiI 
disposed  to  believe  this  story  of  I'olybius,  who  repeals  common  rumour,  but  gives  no  mirli.'Mtlc 
fact. 

'  Head  of  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphancs,  from  a  tetnwfrachm. 

'  Livy,  xlii.  2").  However,  they  had  not  the  courape  to  declare  them»elve«:  in  170,  deputim 
from  a  lar<re  number  of  them  came  to  lliime.  .\s  to  the  UlKxIians  the  wnnte  infnrmwl  lliem  that 
the  Lycians  had  not  been  given  them  lus  subjects,  but  as  allies  and  friends.    (I'olybius,  xxvi.  6.) 

'  Livy,  xli.  27. 

"  A  deputation  of  Danlanians  came  to  ask  assistance  nguinst  lliem. 

'  Livy,  xlii.  1.3 :  and  Polybius,  xxvii. 
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Bceotia     in     the     Roraau     alliance,    and     they    fell     by     assassina- 
tion. 

Eumenes,    alarmed   at    this   resurrection   of    Macedonian   power, 

hastened  to  denounce  it  at  Rome.  He 
made  known  in  the  senate  the  pre- 
parations of  Perseus,  his  intrigues  to 
gain  everywhere  the  popular  party, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  friends  of 
Eome,    and    his   crimes,    real    or    sup- 


Coin  of  Bceotia.' 


posed.       "  Seeing,"     he     said, 


that 

you  leave  the  field  open  in  Greece,  and  that  nothing  has  ex- 
hausted your  patience,  he  believes  that  he  shall  be  able  to  como 
into  Italy  without  meeting  a  single  soldier  upon  his  way."  Eumenes 
terminated  this  spiteful  appeal  by  the  habitual  invocation  of  the  gods, 

Perseus  on  his  part  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Italy ;  they 
asked  permission  to  reply  to  Eumenes,  and  did  so  with  hauteur, 
almost  with  menace.  "  The  king,"  they  said,  "  is  anxious  to 
justify  himself.  He  hopes  that  nothing  in  his  acts  or  words  will 
be  regarded  as  hostile ;  at  the  same  time,  if  a  pretext  of  war 
is  sought  persistently,  he  will  defend  himself  bravely.  The  favours 
of  Mars  are  indiscriminate,  and  the  issue  of  war  is  uncertain." 

Eumenes,  loaded  with  presents,  among  which  were  the  consular 
insignia,  the  curule  chair,  and  the  ivory  wand,  returned  home  by 
Avay  of  Greece,  ajid  Perseus,  certain  that  he  Avould  go  up  to 
Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  posted 
assassins  upon  the  road.  To  give  access  to  this  famous  temple, 
the  Eomans  .had  built  a  fine  road ;  the  Greeks  had  never  taken 
this  trouble.^  Above  Cirrha  the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  at  a  certain 
spot  near  a  ruin  was  a  mere  foot-path,  rendered  even  more  narroAV 
by  a  landslip.  Four  brigands  concealed  themselves  behind  the 
ruin,  and  awaited  the  king  who  arrived,  followed  by  his  friends 
and  his  guards.  As  the  party  ascended  they  became  more  scattered, 
until,  as  he  approached  the  ruin,  Eumenes  was  alone  with  Pan- 
taloon, the  ^tolian  chief.     At  this  moment  the  concealed  assassins 


'  Boeotian  buckler.  On  the  reverse,  a  vase  (diotd) ;  above  it,  an  arrow,  and  on  eacli  side  of 
the  vase  SENO,  a  magistrate's  name.     Didrarlime  of  tlie  Boeotians. 

■^  [The  Greek  system  of  roads,  tlioiigli  not  to  l)e  compared  to  the  Roman,  was  \ery 
good,  and  travelling  was  quite  easy.  Ed^^ 
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roll(>d  down  groat  stones,  one  of  which  stnick  the  king  on  the 
head,  another  on  tlio  slioiilder ;  he  fell  fainting,  and  was  Wliovcd 
d(!ad ;  all  fled,  even  the  assassins,  who  did  not  suppose  tliey 
needed  to  dispatcli  their  _ 

victim.  They  (jliinbed 
up  the  mountain  witli 
all  possible  speed,  and 
one  of  their  number 
being  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rest,  they 
slew  him,  that  he  should 
not  fall  living  into  the 
hands  of  the  guards, 
who, .  discovering  th(>ir 
small  nuhiber,  had  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit. 

Tlie  iEtolian,  mean- 
while, liad  remained 
near  the  king,  cover- 
ing him  with  his  body 
until  the  party  came 
uj).  Eumenes,  still  in- 
sensible, was  earned  on 
board  his  vessel,  which 


Altar  of  Apollo.' 


sailed  at  once  for  Corinth,  and  thence  to  yEgina,  being  carried 
across  the  isthmus.  The  party  stopped  in  ^T'gina,  and  profouifd 
silence  was  maintained  in  respect  to  what  had  occ«irre<l.  Tho 
r(>rgameans,  well  aware  from  whose  hand  this  blow  had  conw», 
were  too  near  neighbours  to  Macedon  not  to  tind  it  advisable  to 
keep  secret  the  results  of  the  injury  or  the  prospects  of  rocovcry. 
News  of  the  king's  death  soon  reached  I'erganuis,  and  Attains, 
Ills  brother,  hastened  to  claim  the  kingdom  and  the  hand  of  tlie 
queen,  his  sister-in-laAV. 

A   Eoman   commissioner,  Valerius,  was  at  this   time  in  Orooce. 


'  Bas-relief  in  tho  Villa  Alhani,  piiblisliod  bv  P.  Piraiipsi  (vol.  ii.,  p.  235.  pi.  IW).  Thi>irod 
liolds  liis  lyre,  and  at  his  side  is  the  mn/tos,  or  Ik>.\  contnininfr  liis  nm>w.-<  nnd  hows. one  of  whirli 
apjiears  to  end  in  a  raven's  liead,  and  the  other  in  a  (friffin's.  Another  ba»-T»>li<'f.  in  tho  Miu«o 
Pio  Cleinentino  (vol.  iv.  pi.  43),  represents  the  ron/ton  onrrie<l  on  Ihe  shoiililer  like  ■  qiiiver. 
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He  returned  to  Rome  to  report  the  event  to  the  senate,  bringing 
with  him  two  witnesses  against  the  king  of  Macedon.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  Avoman  who  usually  lodged  Perseus  when  he 
came  to  Delphi,  and  who,  upon  a  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him, 
had  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  agents  the  house  near  Avhieh  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  The  second,  Eammius  of  Brundusium, 
at  whose  house  were  usually  entertained  Eomans  of  distinction  on 
their  way  from  Italy  into  Greece,  and  envoys  from  foreign  nations, 
testified  that  Perseus  had  sent  for  him,  and  had  mad{^  him  the 
most  liberal  offers  if  he  would  agree  to  poison  such  Romans 
lodged  in  his  house   as   should  be  designated  to  him  b)'  the  king. 

Perseus,  roughly  handled  by  Livy,  has  naturally  had  apologists 
to  the  uttermost.  I  cannot  admit  that  the  assassination  of  Eumenes 
was  a  Roman  fiction,  or  that  it  Avas  a  venture  of  obscure 
bandits.  To  suppress  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  a  most  useful 
measure,  and  one,  besides,  affording  Perseus  the  sweets  of  revenge ; 
two  motives,  in  those  times,  amply  sufficient.  In  my  judgment 
we  should  accept  against  him  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Delplii, 
Avliile  conceding  that  Rammius,  who  happened  to  be  in  Greece, 
returm'ng  from  u  journey  into  Macedon,  invented  a  falsehood  to 
account  for  his  presence  at  Pella,  to  curry  favour  with  Rome,  and 
to  advance  his  OAvn  interests.  For,  in  accordance  with  Roman 
usage,  this  delutio  Avould  bring  him  large  recompense.' 

Hostilities  Avcre  to  commence  in  the  year  172.  An  incident, 
curious  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  suspended  them. 
The  consul,  M.  Popillius  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  and  Avithout 
declaration  of  Avar,  attacked  the  Statielli  [in  the  Maritime  Alps] ; 
10,000  Avere  slain,  and  as  many  more  sold  into  slavery.  As  at 
this  time  many  military  chiefs  believed  themselves  at  liberty  to 
do  AA'hatever  they  pleased  in  their  provinces,  the  senate  found  it 
opportune  to  give  one  of  them  a  lesson.  The  condition  of  affairs, 
moreover,  Avas  such  that  it  Avas  imprudent  to  proA'oke  all  the 
mountaineers  of  Liguria.  They  ordered  Popillius,  therefore,  to 
restore  to  the  surviving  Statielli  their  liberty,  and  also  the  posses- 
sions oi-  which  they  had  been  deprived.  This  AA'as  an  affi-ont  to 
the  consul,  and  one  AA'hich  the  senate  had  no  right  to  inflict,  for  if 

'  liivy,  xlii.  15-17.     Perseus  caused  a  declaraliim  to  be  made  lo  the  senate  tluit  the  charge 
was  calumnious. 
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ho  laid  boon  cruel,  he  had  at  least  acted  withiu  the  limits  of   Iuh 
im/H'riuin.      To    the    tribunes  .uIoik^    belonged   the   right    to   Hiiiiinion 
him  on  the  expiration   of  his  term  of  ottice  before  tlu;  people,   who 
miyht    then    punish    him   with    a   fine   or   with    banishment.      'I'lic 
seuatus-consultuin,    therefore,    was    a    new    encroachment    mad(!    by 
the    Conscript   Fathers   upon   the   consular  authority.      I'opillius  n\- 
proaehcd  them  with  it  in  an  assembly  which  he  called  togetlu^r  in 
the   temple  of   Bellona ;   he  condennicd   the   proctor  who   had   made 
the   proposal    of  the  fine,   demanded  the  suppression  of   the  deoi-ee, 
and,    instead    of    a    vote   of    censure,    a   fonnal  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods  for  his  victory.      The   year  passed  without  the    settlement   of 
this  difficulty.      A  year  Liter,   the  new  consuls,  of  whom   one  was 
the  brother   of    Popillius,   renewed  the  discussion,   and  the  irritated 
senate  decreed  that  for  the  year  172,  the  consular  province  sliould 
be    the   poor   Liguria,   and   not   the  wealthy    Maccdon.      This   delay 
gave   time    to  complete    tlie  preparations  planned   on   a   large   scale, 
and    the  negotiations    which    were    to    isolate    Maccdon.     The    world 
remained,  therefore,  a  year  longer,  anxiously  awaiting  that  struggle 
which    sliould    again   raise   the   problem   apparently    settled    by    the 
victory  of   Zama. 

Would  Perseus  take  the  offensive,  and  in  the  hope  of  rousing 
(ireeco,  come  forth  from  those  Macedonian  mountains  which  seemed 
impregnable  ramparts?  No  doubt  the  audacity  of  this  course 
would  have  made  it  for  a  time  successful,  and  his  anny  would 
have  been  augmented  by  some  few  volunteers.'  But  the  kings 
and  the  nations  who,  in  secret,  so  ardently  desired  his  success, 
would  not  have  dared  to  furnish  him  with  a  single  .soldier. 
Antiochus  forgot  his  brother,  retained  a  hostage  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  to  dispute  with  Philometor  the  possession  of  Cojle-syria, 
and  sent  to  Kome  an  embassy  with  sumptuous  presents  for  the 
temples,  and  servile  language  for  the  senate.  Masinissa,  who  had 
just  deprived  Carthago  of  a  fourth  province  containing  stn'cnty 
cities,  was  securing  the  complaisant  silence  of  TJome  at  the  price 
of  important  assistance ;  but  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk 
of  kindling  a  war  in  Africa  just  as  the  one  in  Macedon  was  about 

'  Livv,  xlii.  25.  Omnen  reifex  rivHatenqiie  ....  conrerterant  animo*  in  ciiram  ....  Mtiiihiel, 
29).  In  liberU  yentibiis  plelut  idti</ue  omiiM  ....  eraf  ad  reyem  Macrduiimtqne  iHi-linata  {ibui.SO). 
lint  the  aristocratic  party,  everywhere  sustaiued  by  liome,  was  alao  everywhere  the  sUouger. 
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to  begin,  the  Numidian  was  forbidden  to  drive  the  Carthaginians 
to  extremities.  Eunienes  hud  persuaded  Ariarathus  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Kome ; '  Ehodes  dared  not  refuse  vessels  to  the  senate  ; 
Ptolemy  offered  them.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  was  favourable 
to  Perseus,  biit  other  Thracian  chiefs  sided  with  Rome ;  Gentius, 
a  cruel  and  profligate  prince,  demanded  immense  pay  for  a  sham 
assistance,^  and  the  Bastarna3  demanded  for  foot-soldiers,  five  pieces 
of  .gold  per  man,  for  cavalry,  ten,  and  1,UU0  for  the  officer  in 
command.  These  extortionate  demands  justly  gave  rise  to  distrust 
in  the  king's  mind,  and  he  permitted  the  departure  of  auxiliaries 
whose  fidelity,  as  well  as  their  courage,  was  entirely  venal."  And 
so,  when  the  time  for  the  struggle  came,  Perseus  was  alone. 

Early  in  the  year  171,  the  senate  at  last  issued  the  following 
decree :  "  For  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  Eepublic,  the 
consuls,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  comitia  centtu'iata,  will  make 
the  following  proposition :  Inasmuch  as  Perseus,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  made  with  his  father  and  renewed  by  himself,  has  taken 
arms  against  our  allies,  has  devastated  their  territory,  and  seized 
upon  their  cities,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  collected  arms,  soldiers, 
and  slaips  to  commence  war  against  the  Roman  people,  may  it 
please  the  people,  if  this  king  does  not  give  satisfaction,  that  Avar 
be  made  upon  him."  The  assembly,  according  to  custom,  accepted 
without  debate  the  proposition  of  the  senate.  Two  legions  were  at 
once  levied,  their  effective  force  being  raised  from  5,200  men  to 
6,000  infantry  and  300  cavalry.  The  contingent  of  the  allies  was 
also  raised,  and  fixed  at  16,000  infantry  and  1,400  horse  ;  the  two 
legions,  therefore,  consisted  of  28,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.  The 
disproportion  between  the  two  services  was  excessive,  but  the  war 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  a  mountainous  country  where  cavalry 
would   not   be   needed.       Quite    a    number    of    foreign    auxiliaries, 

'  Livy,  xxxviii.  39  ;  xlii.  19.  Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia  sent  of  his  own  accord  bis  second 
son  as  hostage  to  Rome.  "SVe  may  observe,  as  a  trait  of  diplomatic  manners  at  this  time,  that 
the  senate  made  a  present  to  the  ambassador  of  100.000  a.sv.t,tliat  a  bouse  was  provided  for  him, 
and  tlie  entire  expenses  of  bis  establishment  were  defrayed  during  bis  stay  in  Italy.  This  was 
an  obligation  resulting  from  the  hospitium  publicum ;  Roman  envoys  would  have  been  similarly 
received  iif  Cappadocia. 

^  Polybius,  xxix.  7.  This  petty  king,  whose  importance  has  been  strangely  exaggerated, 
did  not  even  fight  one  battle  in  defence  of  his  territory,  which  Anicius  captured  in  a  few  days. 
The  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Cotys  were  1,000  horsemen  and  the  same  lunnlier  of  infantry. 

^  Plutarch,  JEmil.,  12,  seq ;  Livy,  xliv.  ^6.  [The  adverse  view  of  Perseus  attributes  this 
declining  of  aid  to  mere  personal  stinginess. — Ed.'\ 
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Ligiiriuus,  Cretaus,  uiul  Nuiiiidians,  woro  I'onued  into  a  cori«  of 
liglit  troops,  wUoae  service  might  be  very  useful.  Masiiiissu  <'Veii 
sent  elepliauts.  A  seuatus-cousultuui,  ratitietl  by  a  plebiscituiii, 
decreed  that  for  the  war  in  Macedon  all  the  legiuuary  tribuiicH 
shoidd  be  appointed  by  the  consul. 

Itecruiting  was  easy.  Since  the  armies  in  OrtH'ce  uud  Asia' 
had  been  seen  to  return  with  great  booty,  wai-s  in  the  Eunt  hud 
become  popular.  Only  one  difficulty  arose.  With  the  desire  of 
organizing  this  army  most  thoroughly,  u  senatus-considtuiri  hud 
directed  the  enrolment  of  former  centurions  not  over  tifty  years 
of  age.  Many  of  these  officers,  not  liaving  obtained  the  rank 
to  Avhich  they  believed  themselves  entitled,''  comphiiucd  to  the 
tribunes  of  tlxe  peoi)le  ;  the  affair  coming  before  an  assembly  over 
which  the  consul  j)resided,  one  of  them  asked  permission  to  s{M>uk. 
His  address  will  show  what  had  b(>en  for  half  a  century  the  life 
of  a  plebeian.  Elsewhere'  we  will  show  what  inferences  must  Ik? 
drawn  concerning  the  condition  of  the  people  resulting  from  these 
long  wars.  "  Romans,"  he  said,  "  I  am  Spuriiis  Ligustinus,  of 
the  Crustuminian  tribe,  and  sprung  from  the  Sabine  country. 
My  father  left  me  one  acre  of  land  and  a  small  cottage,  wliere 
I  now  dwell.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  man's  estate,  my  father 
married  me  to  his  brother's  daugliter,  who  brought  me  nothing 
but  her  virtue  ;  except,  indeed,  a  degree  of  fruitfulness  that  would 
have  better  suited  a  wealthier  family.  We  have  six  sons  and  two 
daughters ;  of  our  sons,  four  are  grown  up  to  manhood.  I  became 
a  soldier  in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Cuius  Aurelius. 
In  the  army  which  was  sent  over  into  Maeedon.  I  scrvinl  a.s  a 
common  soldier  against  Philip  for  two  }ears ;  and  in  the  third 
year  Titus  Quint ius  Flamininus,  in  reward  of  my  gotxl  conduct, 
gave  me  command  of  the  tenth  company  of  hastati.  When  Philip 
and  the  Macedonians  were  subdued,  and  we  were  brought  back 
to  Italy  and  discharged,  I  immediately  went  as  a  volunttHT  with 
the  consul  Marcus  Porcius  into  Spain.  This  connnander  judged  me 
deserving  of  being    set  to  command  the  principcs.     A  third  time  I 


'  Quia  locupletes  mlebant  qui  ....  tti)>endia  feverant.    (Livy,  xlii.  .32.) 
■■'  Among  tlio  sixty  conturioiis  of  a  legion,  there  wits  iin  onler  in  whioli  each  liml  liio  exact 
place;  for  example,  \\\v primijnlaires  were  regarded  as  having  a  post  of  eminent  divtiiH-tion. 
^  In  chap,  xxxvi. 
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entered  us  a  volunteer  in  the  army  which  was  sent  against  tlie 
^tolians  and  king  Antiochus ;  I  afterwards  made  two  campaigns 
in  Sjiaiu.  .  .  .  Four  times  ....  was  first  centurion  of  my  corjjs  ; 
tliirty-foui-  times  was  honoured  by  my  commanders  with  presents 
for  bravery.  I  have  received  six  civic  crowns,  I  have  fulfilled 
twenty-two  years  of  service  in  the  army,  and  am  upwards  of 
fifty  years  of  age.  Moreover,  as  I  can  supply  you  with  four 
soldiers  instead  of  myself,  it  were  reasonable  that  I  should  be 
discharged.  But  I  wish  you  to  consider  these  words  merely  as  a 
statement  of  my  case  ;  as  to  offering  anything  as  an  excuse  from 
service,  that  is  what  I  shall  never  do,  so  long  as  any  officer, 
enlisting  troops,  shall  believe  me  fit  for  it.  And  now,  fellow 
soldiers,  you  too  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the 
senate  and  consuls,  and  to  think  every  post  honourable  in  which 
you  can  act  for  the  defence  of  the;  commonwealth." 

These  patriotic  words,  whose  authenticity,  at  least  in  sub- 
stance, is  miquestionable,  had  doubtless  been  prepared  by  the 
consul ;  the  plan  succeeded ;  the  centurions  withdrew  their  com- 
plaint, and  the  generals  had  experienced  men  to  take  command 
of  their  cohorts. 

Eeligious  precautions  were  joined  to  military  preparations. 
One  of  the  consuls  received  from  the  senate  the  order  to  make  a 
new  treaty  with  heaven,  vowing  "to  Jupiter,  the  good  and  great, 
ten  days  of  games,  and  to  all  the  gods  offerings,  if  the  Eepublic 
should  remain  for  ten  years  in  the  same  condition  as  now." 

The  senate  had  at  first  sent  across  the  Adriatic  only  a  praetor 
and  5,000  men.  But  seven  commissioners  preceded  the  army ; 
they  traversed  Greece,  where  their  mere  presence  sufficed  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  six  years  of  prudence  and  of  concessions — a  clear 
proof  that  Perseus  could  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  have  trusted 
to  this  anchor  for  his  fortunes.  In  Thessaly,  all  the  cities  not 
occupied  by  the  Macedonians  gave  hostages,  who  were  shut  up 
in  Larissa.  In  ^Etolia,  where  sanguinary  dissensions'  deprived 
the  people  of  what  little  strength  remained  to  them,  the  Eoman 
envoy  'obtained  the  appointment  of  a  partisan  as  strategus,  and 
sent   away   into   Italy  all   who   were  known   as   enemies   of   Eome ; 

'  See  in  Livy  (xli.  25)  the  massacre  of  tlie  eighty  chief  men.     Idem  furor  et  Crefenses 
lacerabat. 
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in  ]Ui!uti;i  they  brokn  iij)  the  league,  and  recovc^red  all  the  citie« 
to  the  Roman  ullianc(! ;  in  the  Peloponuesus  the  Acha-ans,  for  a 
time  undecided,  promised  at  last  to  send  1,000  men  to  the  defence 
of  Chalcis.  Acaniania  and  even  Epirus  showed  a  promising 
eagerness.  From  the  recesses  of  his  mountains,  Pereeus  watehed 
these  negotiations  of  the  lioman  envoys,  and  he  pennitted  Greece 
to  be  filched  from  him  without  risking  a  battle,  as  if  she  were 
not  worth  the  honour  of  a  struggle.  Instead  of  acting,  he 
negotiated,  and  after  having  exasperated  his  implacable  foe,  he 
threw  away  the  one  chance  that  he  had,  not  of  conquering, 
but  of  falling  gloriously,  after  having  perhaps  for  a  while  shaken 
the  world. 

While  th(>  .prajtor  with  his  small  forces  was  taking  up  a 
position  in  Dassaretia,  Perseus  solicited  a  truce  mIucIi  ^farcins, 
the  head  of  the  Roman  deinitation,  hastened  to  grant  him,  con- 
gratulating himself  on  being  able  to  deceive  the  king  by  this 
allurement  of  negotiating,  for  the  truce  was  barren  of  advantage 
to  Perseus,  while  it  gave  the  Romans  time  to  ttnish  their  pre- 
parations. "This  is  Punic  craft,"  old  senators  said.  "Not  so," 
replied  the  younger,  "  but  only  good  statesmanship."  Whatever 
Livy's  legend  may  say,  this  people  had  never  been  so  chivalrous 
that  Marcius  should  seem  to  them  too  crafty.  At  Rome  the  same 
conduct  prevailed.  The  deputies  of  the  king  were  kept  waiting 
five  months  for  an  answer.  When,  finally,  they  were  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  senate,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  they 
inquired,  in  the  name  .of  Perseus,  why  these  armies  were  on  their 
way  towards  Macedon,  and  promised  on  the  king's  part  satisfaction 
if  they  should  be  withdrawn.  Reply  was  made  them  that  the 
consul  Liciuius  Avould  soon  be  in  Macedon  with  an  army,  that  to 
him  the  king  must  address  liimself  if  he  wished  to  offer  satis- 
faction, and  that,  in  respect  to  themselves,  they  had  no  reason 
to  remain  any  longer  in  Rome,  and  must  before  the  end  of  eleven 
days  have  quitted  Italy.  An  order  was  at  the  same  time  issued 
to  expel  all  Macedonians  resident  in  the  peninsula,  alloAving  them 
thirty  days  to  depart.  Following  them  closely,  the  consul  Licinius 
landed  near  ApoUonia ;  without  opposition  he  traversed  Epirus, 
Athamania,  and  the  defiles  of  Gomphi  ;  Perseus  was  awaiting 
him    at   the   foot   of   Mount    Ossa,    at    the   entrance   of   the   vale  of 

VOL.  U.  H 
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Tempe,  the  only  road  from  Thessaly  into  Maeedon.  This  long, 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Peneus  with  difficulty  makes  its 
way  between  the  lower  spurs  of  Ossa  on  one  side  and  Olympus 
on  the  other,  was  in  ancient  times  extremely  famous  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  savage  grandeur.  At  Sycurium,  near  the 
entrance  into  this  romantic  gorge,  the  soldiers  of  Perseus  and 
those  of  Eome  met  for  the  fii-st  time.  The  advantage  was  not 
with  the  Eomans.  Licinius  got  the  worst  in  a  skirmish,  which 
would  have  become  a  general  engagement  if  Perseus  had  advanced 


Ijarissa  (present  condition).'' 

his  phalanx.  Ee-crossing  the  Peneus  during  the  night,  the  Eoman 
general  left  on  the  other  bank,  dead  or  prisoners,  more  than  2,400 
of  his  troops. 

Greece,  applauded  this  first  success.  But  Perseus  stood  still 
and  asked  for  peace,  offering  tribute  and  the  relinquishment 
of  his  conquests.  The  defeated  consul  demanded  that  Perseus 
should  place  himself  and  his  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the 
senate.     He   was   not   able,  however,  to   justify  this   arrogant  tone, 


Baron  von  Stackelberg,  Picturesque  Views  in  Greece.  Laris«a  ia  at  tlie  present  day 
decimated  by  fever,  arising  from  the  marshes  of  the  Salambria  ;  and  notwithstanding-  its  30,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  a  dead,  or  at  least  a  dying  city. 
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Coin  of  Phalana.' 


Coin  of  Abdenu* 


being  a  second  time  r(>puls(Ml  ncnir  Pluilanu,  and  ho  witlnlrcw  into 
winti^r  quarters  in  BoDotia,  after  the  capture  of  a  few  ThcHSuliuu 
cities.  A  naval  victory  and  successes  in 
Thrace  terminated  this  campaign  favour- 
ably for  Perseus.  The  odious  conduct 
of  the  consul  and  of  Lucretius  the  praetor, 
who  pillaged  the  allies  shamelessly,  in- 
creased the  discontent ;  many  districts  of 
Epirus  declared  openly  for  the  king  of  Macedou,*  and  .<Etolia  and 
Acarnania  were  in  revolt. 

A  new  consul,  A.  HostiUus, 
as  incapable  as  his  predecessor, 
now  aiTivcd.  In- traversing  Epirus, 
he  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The 
campaign  corresponded  to  this 
beginning ;  Hostilius  began  with 
a  defeat,  and  wasted  the  year  in  seeking  an  entrance  into 
Macedon.  Everywhere  Perseus,  impregnably  entrenched,  opposed 
him.  The  two  lieutenants  who  attacked  by  st^a  and  from  the 
Illyidan  side,  were  not  more  successful.  One  signalized  himst'lf 
only  by  the  sack  of  Abdera  ;  Claudius,  the  other,  posted  at 
Lychuidus,  lost  6,000  men  in  an  ill-conducted  attempt  upon 
Uscana.  As  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the  premature  retreat  of 
the  Eomans  into  their  winter  quarters,  Pei-scus  hastened  to  chastise 
the  Dardanians,  of  whom  he  destroyed  10,000  men,  and  he  em- 
ployed the  winter  in  capturing  sevenil  places  in  lUyria,  making 
6,000  Romans  prisoners.*  It  was  his  intention  to  close  the 
approaches  to  Macedon  on  this  side,  and  perhaps  secure  the 
alliance  of  Gentius.  The  latter,  above  all  things,  requirwl 
money,  and  tliis  Perseus  refused  to  give.  Epirus  appeared  to  be 
in   revolt;    he  hoped  to   involve   iEtolia   also,  and  he   advanced  as 


'  Man's  liead.  On  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  a  free  bono. 
Didrachme  of  Pbulana. 

'  It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  of  Epirus  declared  for  Perseus,  but  the  MoIom  urrMted 
his  advance  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Aiius  in  170,  and  Clamlius  was  able  to  levy  (t,(X)0  Theaprotiaa 
and  Athanmniun  auxiliaries.  (Livy,  xliii.  '21.)  Mnrcius  bought  from  the  Epirotos,  in  100,  the 
provisions  necessary  for  the  army  in  Macedon.     (l-"'^')';  '^''^■'  '*'-^ 

'  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo  and  the  peoples'  name,  ABAHl'ITKQN.  On  the  reverse,  Bill 
nAYSANlQ,  magistrate's  name,  a  gritlin  couchant.    Tetradrachm  of  Abdem. 

*  Livy,  xliii.  20. 
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Coin  of  Alabaiida. 


far  as  Stratus  witli  10,000  meu.     But  the  Romans  were  abeady  in 
possession  of  the  city. 

This  activity  and  these  successes  were  an  invitation  to  the 
undecided  to  make  common  cause  with  Perseus  ;  but  it  was  at  this 
very  moment   that   embassies 


to      Eorae     were      abundant. 

Athens,    Miletus,     Alabanda, 

Crete,  all  renewed  their  offers 

of    service    and    their    gifts. 

Lampsaeus  solicited  the  title 

of   ally.      The    Carthaginians 

had  offered  1,500,000  bushels 

of  corn ;   Masinissa  promised 

an    equal    quantity,    and    moreover,    1,200    Numidians    and    twelve 

elephants,   having   before  this  sent   twenty -two  elephants  and  2,000 

auxiliaries.^     Perseus  was  still  isolated. 

HoweA^er,  thanks  to  the  incapacity  of  the  generals,  this 
war  was  becoming  serious  ;  anxiety  was  increasing  at  Rome ; 
senators  were  forbidden  to  go  more  than  a  mile  away  from  the 
city.  Sixty  thousand  men  were  levied  in  Italy,  and  the  new 
consul  Marcius  brought  with  him  considerable  reinforcements  to  fill 
the  gaps  made  in  the  army  by  the  furloughs  which  the  consuls 
and  praetors  had  sold.  To  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  exactions 
of  which  the  Greeks  had  been  Adctims,  he  caused  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  precede  him,  forbidding  anything  to  be  fui'nished  to  the 
generals  beyond  what  the  senate  had  ordered. 

The  Cambunian  mountains  and  Mount  Olympus  protect  Mace- 
don  on  the  south,  from  which  direction  Marcius  decided  to  make 
his  advance,  and  the  barrier  is  a  formidable  one.  Some  of  his 
officers  advised  an  advance  by  way  of  Pythium,  between  Olympus 
and  the  Cambunian  mountains  ;  others,  to  turn  these  mountains, 
where  Perseus  had  accumulated  the  means  of  defence,  and  enter 
the  kingdom  through  the  district  of  Elj^meia,  at  the  pass  of  the 
Forty-Fords  (Sarandaporos). 


'  Head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  AAABANAEQN,  name  of  tlie  people,  and  a  magistrate's 
name,  AlorENHS,  Pegasus,  and  a  thunderbolt.     Tetradrachm  of  Alabanda. 

"  Rhodes,  Samos,  Chalcedon,  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  Heracleia  Pontica,  had  sent  vessels. 
(Livy,  xlii.  56.) 
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The  road  from  rythiuiii  led  to  the  defile  of  Petra,  defondi-d 
by  a  fort  built  upon  a  rocky  peak,  above  which  towered  the 
suinniits  of  Olympus,  10,000  feet  high.  It  would  have  l)eon 
iiiipnidfuit  to  adviiiuio  with  the  entire  army  into  gorges  so  easy  of 
di'ieiice,  uud  so  far  away  from  de])ots  established  in  Thessuly. 
From   Olossoiia,   the  road    is  shorter    into  Pieriu    by   way  of    the 


Mt.  Olympus  and  the  defile  of  Tempe  (from  M.  Ileuxey). 


Kanalia,  but  it  was  a  pass  difficult  for  an  army  to  attain,  and 
from  it  the  descent  was  still  harder,  for  it  wotdd  be  necessary  to 
follow  down  the  course  of  four  mountain  torrents,  which  had 
formed  impassable  ravines  upon  the  eastern  slope  ;  seen  frf)m  In-low, 
these  gorj^os  showed  the  groat  mouutain  cleft,  as  it  W(>n*,  from 
base  to  summit.  As  regards  the  defile  of  Temi>e,  a  traveller 
might  indeed  easily  go  through,  but  not  a  legion,  if  the  smallest 
body    of  troops  guarded  it ;  and  for  a  length  of  five  miles  a  Innist 
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of  burden  would  scarcely  find  room  to  pass  through  with  its 
load.» 

These  natural  defences  accumulated  along  the  road  by  which 
the  Eomans  Avere  advancing,  seemed  almost  to  forbid  them  entrance 
into  Macedou.  Besides,  all  the  foot-paths  were  guarded.  Perseus, 
with  a  skill  which  has  not  been  properly  appreciated,  had  posted 
10,000  men  upon  the  Volustana,  commanding  the  two  defiles  of 
Sarandaporos  and  Petra.  He  had  posted  12,000  with  Hippias  near 
Lake  Ascuiis,  probably  upon  Mount  Sipoto,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  passage  by  foot-paths  over  the  mountain.  Furthermore,  he  had 
thrown  troops  into  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  was  himsoK  at  Dium, 
behind  these  defences,  to  strengthen  them  wherever  they  might 
prove  weak,  and  to  avoid  being  attacked  in  the  rear  by  sailors 
from  the  Koman  fleet,  he  had  covered  the  coast  with  his  light 
cavahy. 

Marcius  for  some  time  hesitated  as  to  the  point  at  which  he 
should  attempt  to  break  thi'ough  this  formidable  line ;  he  finally 
decided  upon  an  enterprise,  Avhose  very  boldness  would  give  it  the 
most  important  results  if  it  should  prove  successful.  He  resolved 
to  march  around  the  vast  marsh  Ascuris  with  his  elephants, 
baggage,  and  a  month's  provisions,  and  to  ascend  the  plateau 
Octolophos  or  the  Eight  Summits,  one  of  which  now  bears  the 
name,  "  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,"  is  4,900  feet  in  height. 
"Thence,"  says  the  historian,  "all  the  country  was  visible  from 
Phila  to  Dium,  and  all  the  coast  of  Pieria."'^  While  the  consul 
was  crossing  the  mountains,  the  praetor  with  his  fleet  was  to 
tlu'eaten  the  coast,  and  make  descents  upon  it.  Marcius  had 
37,000  men,  he  hastened  with  a  part  of  this  force  against  the 
division  of  Hippias  with  the  purpose  of  crushing  it,  if  possible, 
or  at  least  of  holding  it  in  check.  A  body  of  picked  men  moving 
around  Lake  Ascuris  opened  to  him  on  the  south  the  road  towards 
llapsani,  which  was  defended  by  the  fortress  Lapathus;    another  by 

'  Livy,  xliv.  6.  Following  Polybius,  who  accompanied  the  army  as  deputy  from  the 
Acbaeans,  and  from  whom  Livy  borrows  his  exact  description  of  these  localities. 

^  M.  Heuzey,  who  has  been  over  the  road  by  which  Marcius  made  this  ascent,  and  believes 
that  he  has  found  the  very  site  of  the  Roman  camp,  confirms  the  words  of  Livy.  "  From  this 
height,"  he  says,  "  you  see  below  you  all  the  sea-coast ;  in  the  distance  you  can  discern  the  vast 
curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  and  the  city  with  its  walls  on  the  further  shore,  then  the  long 
points  of  Ohalcidice,  and  even  in  fine  weather  Mount  Athos."  {Le  Mont  Olympe,  p.  11.)  From 
M.  Heuzey's  learned  work  we  have  borrowed  the  plan  on  p.  101. 
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way  of  the  west  attacked  the  Macedonians  who  were  posted  on  the 
heights.  For  two  days  fighting  went  on,  Avliile  the  king  dared 
not  quit  the  sea-coast  to  take  advantage  of  the  dangerous  position 
in  Avhioh  the  lionuins  were  phiced.  The  hitter  hy  sheer  courage 
extricated  themselves  at  last.  While  Uijjijias,  under  the  stress  of 
this  fierce  attack,  was  massing  his  forces  for  adespemte  resistance, 
Marcius,  concealing  his  movements  hehind  a  cordon  of  troops,  threw 
himself  along  precipices  and  tlu'ough  roads  upon  the  eastern  slope 
of  Olympus,  whence  with  extreme  danger  and  difficulty  ho  made 
his  way  down  to  the  plains  of  Pieria.  His  lines  of  conununifm- 
tiou  had  been  cut,  but  he  had  forced  the  passage,  and  conquered 
nature. 

It  was,  indeed,  over  nature  that  his  victory  had  been  gained. 
"  The  Eomans,"  says  the  learned  traveller,  who  step  by  stop  fol- 
lowed Marcius  among  these  mountains,  "  camo  down  precipices 
into  Macedon.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  savage  and 
grand  than  the  slopes  of  the  lower  Olympus,  which  they  pajis<'d ; 
an  immense  forest  envelopes  in  its  dark  shadows  a  region  all  cmgs 
and  precipices.  Down  the  ravines,  which  are  wooded  to  the  very 
bottom,  rush  noisy  brooks.  The  vigour  and  variety  of  the  vegeta- 
tion are  incredible — trees  of  the  plain,  which  you  are  8uq)ri8ed  to 
meet  at  this  altitude,  evergreen  oaks,  and  especially  enormous  plane 
trees  rise  along  the  banks  of  the  mountain  torrents  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  chestnuts  and  almost  of  the  firs.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  in  traversing  these  vast  forests  a  whole  army 
might  be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  who  believetl  them  retreating. 
....  These  woods  arc  what  remains  of  the  forest  C'allipeuce  of 
Livy.  .  .  .  From  Skotina,'  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  strove  to 
picture  to  myself  the  great  opening  cut  by  the  axe  and  all  the 
disorder  of  this  army  tumbling  over,  as  Livy  tells  us,  rather  than 
descending.  The  cavalry,  the  baggage,  the  beasts  of  burden,  which 
caused  the  main  difficidty,  went  forward  with  the  elephants,  the 
latter  being  made  with  infinite  trouble  to  slide  down  upon  inclinetl 
planes ;  the  legions  followed.  From  Skotina  it  took  us  at  least 
foui-  hom-s  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  lowest  slopes.     There  upon  the 

'  M.  Ileuzey  is  of  opinion  that  the  descent  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  present  viUagM 
of  Skotina  and  Pandeleimone.  This  latter,  as  it  were,  hanjrs  amid  the  cbesUiut  tn-.-*  abore 
the  Turkish  fortress  of  Plataniona,  the  ancient  Ileracleion  of  Pieria. 
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edge  of  the  plain  were  some  hillocks  covered  with  olive  trees  and 
the  ruins  of  a  little  monastery  of  Panaghia.  This  is  the  region 
where  the  Roman  consul,  after  three  days  spent  in  the  descent,  at 
last  encamped,  the  infantry  occupying  the  hillocks,  the  cavalry  in 
front,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain." 

A  strong  rear-guard  left  upon  the  heights  had  concealed  from 
the  troops  of  Hippias  this  bold  movement.  And  so  in  ten  days, 
from  the  time  when  he  had  received  the  army  from  the  hands  of 
his  predecessor,  Marcius  had  made  his  plans,  collected  his  pro- 
visions, fought  two  battles  upon  Olympus,  and  forced  his  way 
thi'ough  into  Macedou.  It  is  a  brilliant  page  in  military 
history. 

During  these  operations,  Perseus  was  at  Dium  with  half  of 
his  troops.  Alarmed  at  sight  of  the  legions,'  he  abandoned  the 
strong  position  he  occupied  and  fell  back  towards  Pydna,  com- 
mitting the  unpardonable  mistake  of  calling  in  the  troops  which 
were  guarding  the  defiles.  Instantly  Marcius  seized  them,  and  Avith 
this  his  safety  was  secured.  Re-assured  in  regard  to  his  com- 
munications, the  consul  advanced  xipon  Dium.  But  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  the  ajiproach  of  cold  weather  brought  him  to 
a  stand.  He  ceased  operations,  and  boldly  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  Pieria. 

To  secure  himself  from  all  molestation,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  open  his  communications  with  Thessaly,  whence  he  ex- 
pected his  supplies,  Marcius  caused  the  little  toAvns  guarding  the 
vale  of  Tempo — Phila,  among  others,  where  Perseus  had  gathered, 
large  magazines  of  corn — to  be  seized  by  his  lieiitenants.  Finding 
himself  too  much  exposed  at  Dium,  where  the  plain  of  Pieria 
begins  to  widen,  he  concentrated  his  forces  behind  the  Enipeus, 
thus  securing  a  good  line  of  defence  for  the  winter.  "  This 
torrent,"  says  Livy,  "  descends  from  a  gorge  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Though  a  little  stream  in  the  summer,  the  winter  rains  make  it 
an  impetuous  torrent.  It  rushes  over  the  rocks,  forming  furious 
eddies,    and    by  hollowing    out    its    channel,    renders   the    banks    on 

'  Livy  maiiUaius  that  in  iiis  alarm  -he  sent  two  of  liis  friends  to  Pella  and  Thessalonica 
with  orders  to  burn  Ids  ships  and  throw  his  treasures  into  the  sea.  His  situation  was  not  des- 
perate to  this  degree  ;  and,  as  Livy  adds,  tliat  asliamed  of  his  terror,  he  made  away  with  the  two 
persons  to  whom  lie  had  given  these  orders,  it  is  safe  to  class  this  narrative  with  the  others 
put  in  circulation  by  the  Romans  in  respect  to  liis  cruelty,  avarice,  and  cowardice. 
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either  side  both  high  unci  steep."  The  inhabitants  cull  it  Vvthoi 
[Bt»Oov],  the  Ab//ss,  and  it  well  deserves  thut  nuiiie. 

To  the  south  of  this  furicnis  torrent  one  jduce  only,  IIeni<-l«-i«in, 
still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians.  To  capture  it 
the  Romans  empl(jyed  a  method  of  attack  familiar  to  them,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  described  in  this  history.  In  the  gumcB  of 
the  circus  the  young  men  occuined  themselves  with  military  ex- 
ercises, one  of  wliich  consisted  in  forming  a  roof  of  shields,  borne 
by  sixty  or  eighty  of  their  number.  The  out.side  rows  knelt,  tho«e 
in  the  middle  stooped,  and  the  front  rank  stood  upright,  all  hold- 
ing their  shields  over  their  heads  and  close  tog«'ther,  the  whole 
making  an  inclined  plane,  upon  which  two  or  tlin>e  unncd  men 
leaped  and  fought  there  ;  this  was  the  testuih.  The  walls  of  Ilem- 
cleion  were  low ;  the  Roman  commander  ordered  the  fonnution  of 
the  testudo.  Then  the  soldiers  mounted  upon  this  testudo,  clean-*! 
the  ramparts  of  their  defenders,  after  which  the  town  was  readily 
taken. 

The  rumour  of  those  successes  was  beginning  to  arrive  in 
Rome,  when  Rhodiau  deputies,  presenting  themselves  before  the 
senate,  made  declaration  that,  mined  by  this  war,  they  wishwl  to 
see  it  at  an  end,  and  that  if  Rome  or  Perseus  refused  to  bring  it 
to  a  close,  they  should  determine  upon  what  measun^s  might  b«» 
needful  in  respect  to  whichever  of  the  two  adversaries  op|M)S(Hl  tlw^ 
restoration  of  peace.'  For  sole  answer  there  was  read  to  them 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  setting  free  their  subjects,  the  C'arians  and 
the  Lycians.  Eimienes  also,  whose  pride  had  been  wounded,  had 
just  abandoned  the  Roman  camp,  and  Pnisias  presentetl  himself 
as  a  mediator.  It  was  clearly  time  to  bring  the  Macedonian 
affair  to  a  close.  The  comitia  raised  Paulus  ^Emilias  to  the 
consulate. 

The  new  consid  was  a  man  of  antique  valour,  a  man  of  letters 
moreover,  as  were  many  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  a  friend  of  the 
civilization  and  the    arts  of  Greece,  although  u  devout  observer  of 

'  [This  extraordinary  move  of  the  Rhodians  was  induced  by  the  Marhiarellisn  policy  of  th« 
consul  Miirciiis,  who  sugg-i'sted  to  them  this  mediation  for  the  purpivse  of  putting  them  in  the 
power,  and  under  tlie  indignation  of  Rome.  It  also  apjiears  from  Appian  {Mnrrii.  Il»  1(5)  that 
this  consul's  position  on  the  Knipeus  was  over  against  a  strong  jK)sitioii  of  IVrwus,  which  l>«nvd 
all  furtlier  advance  of  the  Romans.  Thus  tlie  appointment  of  Paulua  .Eniiliua  was  on  military 
grounds  e.vpedient. — JidJ] 
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ancient  customs ;  strict  with  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  in- 
different to  popularity  gained  in  the  Forum,  and  a  merit  becoming 
every  day  more  rare,  a  man  of  principle.  "No  one,"  says  an  old 
writer,  who  by  this  very  utterance  makes  a  grave  charge  against 
his  contemporaries,  "  no  one  would  have  dared  offer  him  money." 
In  war  ho  had  not  always  been  successful ;  the  Lusitanians  had 
defeated  him,  and  after  his  first  consulate  (182),  the  Ligurians 
had   well-nigh   destroyed    his    entire    army.       But   he   had    avenged 


J'JtMt^  tit 
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himself  upon  the  former  by  a  victory  in  which  he  slew 
18,000  men,  and  he  had  compelled  the  latter  to  swear  at  Eome 
that  they  woiild  never  again  take  arms  except  by  order  of  the 
senate,  and  these  two  campaigns  had  established  his  military  re- 
putation. Later  he  had  solicited  a  second  consulship,  but  in 
vain,  and  from  that  time,  retiring  from  public  life,  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  children.  He  was  now  elected- 
consul,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  in  spite  of  his 
sixty  ytiars,  he  displayed  the  activity  of  a  young  and  careful 
general. 

'  Bas-relief  from  the  column  of  Antoninus.     Body  of  soldiers  making  the  testudo  advancing 
to  assail  a  place  or  perhaps  to  set  fire  to  wooden  ramparts. 
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Gentius,  deceived  by  a  promise  of  300  talents,  had  at  last 
declared  against  Eome.  Eumcnes  had  oi)ened  secrot  ncgutiationM 
with  Perseus;  the  Eliodians  had  almost  gone  over  publicly  to  his 
side,  and  the  Macedonian  fleet  ruled  the  yEgcan  Sea  and  the 
Cyclades.  But  Perseus  had  just  deprived  himself  of  the  support 
of  20,000  Gauls  whom  he  had  summoned  from  the  baukn  of  the 
Danube;  he  had  refused  them  the  promised  pay,  at  a  moment 
when  he  would  have  done  well  to  double  it  to  obtain  their  help, 
even  though  that  assistance  might  have  become  a  danger  after 
their  joint  victory. 

Having  ascertained  all  these  facts,  Paulus  iEmilius  arranged 
his  plan.  With  the  army  of  Marcius  he  proposed  to  attack 
Macedon  in  front  and  drive  the  king  before  him ;  with  the  fleet, 
Octavius  would  form  the  right  wing,  and  after  sweeping  the  iEgean 
Sea,  would  menace  the  coasts  with  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
Perseus  from  the  rear;  Amicius,  with  the  two  lUyrian  legions, 
would  form  the  left  wing,  and  having  crushed  Gentius,  would  fall 
back  through  Dassarctia  into  Macedon.  Eighty  thousand  men, 
at  the  least  estimate,'  were  to  be  in  the  field,  and  Licinius,  the 
other  consul,  held  in  readiness  an  army  on  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  to  hasten,  if  necessary,  to  the  help  of  his  colleague. 

Before  leaving  Eomo,  Paulus  ^Einilius  had  taken  occasion  to 
address  certain  counsels  to  the  people,  which  show  us  in  ancient 
Rome  the  same  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  prevail  in 
modem  capitals.  After  promising  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  becoming  the  majesty  of 
the  Eoman  people,  he  went  on  to  say,  "Do  you  give  fidl  credit 
to  whatever  I  shall  Avi'ite  to  you  or  to  the  senate,  but  do  not  by 
your  credulity  encourage  more  rumours,  of  which  no  man  shall 
appear  as  the  responsible  author.  In  every  circle  and  tndy  at 
every  table  there  are  people  who  lead  armies  into  Macixlon,  who 
know  where  the  camp  ought  to  be  placed,  what  posts  ought  to 
be  occupied  by  troops,  when  and  through  what  pass  Macedon 
should  be  entered,  what  magazines  should  be  formed,  how  pro- 
visions should  be  conveyed  by  land  and  sea,  when  it  is  proper 
to    engage    the   enemy,   when    to    lie   quiet.      And    they  not  only 

'  Polybius  and  Plutarch  (^mil.,  12)  say  100,000,  but  these  included  gurisona. 
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determine  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but  if  any  thing  is  done 
in  any  other  manner  than  what  they  have  pointed  out,  they 
arraign  the  consul  as  if  he  were  on  his  trial.  .  These  are  great 
impediments  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  affairs,  for 
every  one  cannot  encounter  injurious  reports  with  the  same  con- 
stancy and  firmness  of  mind  as  Fabius  did.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  commanders  ought  never  to  receive  advice  ; 
on  the  contrar}^,  I  should  deem  that  man  more  proud  than  wise 
who  did  everything  on  his  own  single  judgment  ....  If,  therefore, 
any  one  thinks  himself  qualified,  respecting  the  war  which  I  am 
to  conduct,  to  give  advice  which  may  prove  advantageous  to  the 
public,  let  him  not  refuse  his  assistance  to  the  State,  but  let  him 
come  with  me  into  Macedon ;  he  shall  be  furnished  by  me  with 
a  ship,  a  horse,  a  tent,  and  even  with  the  costs  of  his  journey. 
But  if  he  thinks  this  too  much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  repose  of 
a  city  life  to  the  toils  of  war,  let.  him  not,  on  land,  assume  the 
office  of  a  pilot.  The  city  in  itself  furnishes  abundance  of  topics 
for  conversation ;  let  it  set  limits  to  its  passion  for  talking,  and 
rest  assured  that  we  shall  be  content  with  such  counsels  as  shall 
be  framed  within  our  camp." 

In  camp  Paulus  ^milius  first  occupied  himself  with  restoring 
Koman  discipline  to  its  former  vigour.  He  filled  the  soldiers'  idle 
time  with  useful  labours,  and  brought  military  exercises  again 
into  repute  ;  to  increase  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  he  forbade 
them  when  on  duty  to  carry  their  shields ;  the  general's  orders 
had  hitherto  been  proclaimed  aloud,  so  that  often  the  enemy  could 
overhear  them  ;  he  now  directed  that  the  military  tribunes  should 
communicate  to  the  centurions  personally,  and  thus  they  should 
be  passed  through  the  army.  The  advanced  guards  had  hitherto 
been  kept  on  duty  all  day ;  he  now  ordered  them  to  be  relieved 
at  noon,  so  that  in  case  of  attack  the  enemy  should  find  at  the 
outposts  fresh  and  active  men. 

Perseus  was  encamped  behind  the  Enipeus  in  the  strong 
position  we  have  described.  By  a  feigned  attack  kept  up  for 
two  days  the  consul  endeavoured  to  keep  him  there,  while  Scipio 
Xasica,  with  a  picked  force  of  11,000  men,  returned  into  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  and  making  a  circuit  around  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
arrived  by  way  of  Pythium  at  the  defile  of   Petra.      The  king  had 
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had  Ills  Huspicioiis  awakcnctl,  and  12,000  MaocdoniatiR  buiriKl  the 
road.  'riicy  Avijre  poor  troops,  the  better  BoldicrH  having  bctjii 
retuiued  in  the  phahinx,  confronting  Pauhis  iEiiiiliiiH ;  they  had 
not  oven  the  ability  to  select  advantajj^dus  posifions,  and  Nasiea 
easily    got    the    better   of    them.      lie    followed    Hharply    uimn    tin- 


Euvii-oiis  of  Pj-diia.' 


fugitives'   track,  and  made  a  capture  of  the  fort  Petra,  which  they 
did    not    even  attempt   to   defend;    thence   he   came  down    into   the 


'  Heuzey,  Mission  de  Macidoine,  plan  D. 
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plain  of  Ivaterini,  and  Perseus  seeing  himself  between  two  fires, 
broke  up  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus  and  retired  to 
Pydna,  to  the  northward  of  Katerini. 

A  plain,  most  advantageous  for  the  phalanx,  stretched  before 
the  city,  and  Perseus,  who  could  no  longer  fall  back,  without 
shame  and  disaster,  resolved  to  offer  battle.  The  night  before 
the  action  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  alarmed  the  Macedonians ;  by 
order  of  the  consul,  Sulpicius  Gallus  explained  the  phenomenon 
to    the    legions    (June   22,    68).'       A    few   days   before,    the   army 


Funeral  Couch  in  Marble  found  in  a  Tomb  at  Pydna.'' 


had  been  suffering  from  thirst ;  judging  from  the  slope  of  the 
mountains,  ,he  caused  the  soldiers  to  dig  in  the  sand,  and 
soon  an  abundant  supply  was  obtained.  The  soldiers  believed 
their  leader  inspired  and  loudly  clamoured  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy.  But  Paulus  ^Emilius,  shut  up  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  with  an  army  of  43,000  men  before  him,  was  unwilling 
to  trust  anything  to  chance.  It  was  not  until  he  had  thoroughly 
fortified  his  camp  that  he  felt  himself  ready  to  risk  a  decisive 
action.^      The    Macedonians   attacked   with   fury,   and    it   was    with 

'  This  eqlipse  was  not,  as  is  usually  asserted,  predicted  the  evening  before ;  it  was  ex- 
plained on  the  day  after  it  occurred.  (Cic,  de  Hep.,  i.  15.)  Hipparchus,  tlie  great  astronomer, 
a  contemporary  of  Paulus  yEmilius,  could  have  explained  it,  but  not  Gallus. 

^  Heuzpy,  Mission  de  Macidoine,  pi.  20,  fig.  1. 

'  According  to  M.  Heuzey,  Nasica,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Mavroneri  on  tlie  day 
before  the  battle,  rejoined  the  consul,  who  had  come  by  the  way  of  Sphigi.     Pauhis  yEmilius 
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surprise  and  a  kind  of  terror  that  tho  consul  obscTVMl  tho  Hniinciw 
of  the  serried  ranks  and  the  bristling  rampart  of  outHtrctchcd  pikcn. 
He  however  concealed  his  appr(>honsion,  and  to  inspire  confidenoo 
among  his  troops,  ho  moved  about  without  wearing  either  helmet 
or  cuirass. 

At  first  the  phalanx  overthrew  everything  that  opposed  it, 
but  being  draAvn  on  by  success  to  a  distance  from  tho  plac<! 
which  Perseus  had  assigned  to  it,  tho  inequalities  of  tho  ground 
and  the  movement  of  the  march  created  gaps  in  the  ranks,  into 
which  Paulus  iEmilius  threw  his  men.  From  this  time  it  was  as 
it  had  been  at  Cynoscephate ;  the  shaken  and  broken  phalanx  lost 
its  strength.  Instead  of  a  united  attack,  there  were  a  thousand 
separate  conflicts ;  the  whole  phalanx,  that  is  to  say,  20,000  men, 
were  left  upon  the  field,  and  the  stream  traversing  it  ran  red  with 
blood  till  .the  next  day.  The  Eomans  confessed  to  a  loss  of  but 
100  men,  which  is,  however,  improbable,  and  they  made  11,000 
prisoners.  Pydna  was  given  over  to  sack 
and  pillage ;  its  very  ruins  have  disap- 
peared, but  as  is  natural  in  such  a  place, 
tombs  mark  the  spot  where  stood  tho 
flourishing    city,    and    the    memory  of    the  _  .     ,  „  «^, 

day  when  Macedon  fell  lives  yet  con- 
fusedly in  the  legend,  gi-aceful,  and  yet  terrible,  which  they  tell 
at  Palaio-Kitros.  In  tho  place  which  was  imquestionably  the  scene 
of  the  main  action,  lilies  of  a  peculiar  species  carpet  the  soil ;  the 
people  of  the  countiy  call  it  "the  A'alley  of  flowers  [Louloudia)" 
and  they  assert  that  these  lilies  spring  from  the  human  blood  shed 
there  in  a  great  battle.'^ 

established  liis  camp  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  plain  between  the  Mavroneri  and  the 
Pelikas.  Along  this  river  the  battle  began,  and  the  fugitives  from  the  first  line  fled  to  .Mount 
Olocros;  the  action,  however,  swept  northward,  and  terminated  near  Aiani. 

'  Head  of  Minerva.  On  the  reverse,  nEAAHS ;  an  ass  feeding.  Copper  coin  of  Pella, 
"  Heuzey,  Mission  de  Macedoine,  p.  242.  Near  the  place  wliere  Pjdna  stood,  at  Kourino, 
great  tumuli  are  still  visible,  one  of  which  may  have  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Itoman 
soldiers  who  fell  here  in  battle,  as  tlie  Athenians  raised  a  tumulus  to  the  heroes  of  Marathon. 
In  one  of  them  M.  Ileuzey  saw  a  bas-relief  in  white  marble  representing  a  Roman  soldier 
in  armour.  "  To  reach  the  sepulchral  chamber  we  follow  an  arched  pasoage  leading  under- 
ground. A  door  with  sideposts  inclined,  after  the  Doric  style,  gives  access  to  a  little  cell  and 
tlien  to  a  second,  whose  entrance  has  a  setting  of  white  marble.  The  one  represented  by  the 
oliromo-litliogrnph  lends  to  the  third  chamber,  which  is  nearly  four  meters  in  length  by  three 
in  width,  with  u  vaulted  roof."    It  had  previously  bean  examined,  and  M.  fleuxey  found 
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From  the  field  of  battle  Perseus  fled  to  Pella.  This  capital, 
situated  ou  a  hill  and  surrounded  by  morasses  impassable  in  summer 
as    well    as   in    Avinter,    was    easily    to   be   defended,    but   the   king 


The  Victory  of  Samothrace.' 

had   no    army   left,   and   the  inhabitants   gave    way    to    the    general 

nothing  in  it.  But  in  another  tumulus  he  saw  a  funereal  couch  of  white  marble,  which  must  have 
been  destined  to  receive  the  body  of  some  important  personage,  either  before  or  after  the  Roman 
victory,  fvr  the  city  recovered  itself  in  some  degree  after  the  sack,  altliough  never  attaining  again 
its  early  importance.  (Ileuzey,  Le  Mont  Ohjmpe,  p.  172  et  sup.,  and  Mission  (Je  Mackloine,  pi.  20.) 
'  A  maguifieent  colossal  statue  of  the  epoch  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  much  resem- 
bling in  style  the  school  of  Phidias.  It  was  discovered  in  1863  beliind  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple,  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city  of  Samothrace  (Palaeopolis).  Museum  of  the 
Louvre ;  Cf.  Frohner,  Xotice  de  la  Sculpture  antique,  p.  434. 
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(Uscouiiigoiiumt.  lie  was  advised  to  withdmw  iuto  the  numnUiiuouji 
provinces  adjacent  to  Thraco  and  undertake  u  guerilla  wurfare ; 
he  sounded  the  disposition  of  the  Bisaltians,  and  urged  the  citizoiw 
of  Amphipolis  to  defend  their  city  in  order  tliat  he  might  liave 
access  to  the  sea.'  On  every  side  ho  encountered  only  refui*ul« 
and  reproaches ;  ho  learned  also  that  all  the  towns  wen?  o])cning 
their  gates  to  the  Romans  before  even  thoy  wore  attacked.  Ali>nn 
and  destitute,  he  asked  for  peace,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
consul's  reply  he  took  refuge  with  his  family  and  his  treasuron 
in  the  inviohiblo  sanctuary  of  Sainothrace. 

In  his  letter  Perseus  still  took  the  title  of  king.  Paulun 
^Tiinilius  on  this  account  refused  to  read  it,  and  a  second  letter, 
ill  which  this  title  was  omitted,  obtained  for  reply  nothing  more 
than  an  order  to  suiTcnder  with  all  his  treasures.  Perseus  now 
essayed  to  .  escape  and  join  Cotys  in  Thrace,  but  the  fleet  of 
Octavius,  the  praetor,  guardinl  tlie  island,  and  a  Cretan  who  had 
promised  to  take  the  king  on  board  his  ship  disappeared  with  the 
money  which  he  had  received  in  advance.  Finally,  a  traitor  gave 
up  to  the  prajtor  the  younger  children  of  PeiTious,  and  the  king 
himself,  with  his  eldest  son,  surrendered  to  Octavius.  Paulus 
^Emilius,  touclied  by  so  great  misfortunes,  received  him  kindly,' 
entertained  him  at  his  own  table,  and  recommendtHl  him  to  have 
confidence  in  the  clemency  of  the  Eomau  iioople  (1G8). 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Pydna,  Auicius  had  besieged  Gcntius 
in  Scodra,  his  capital,  and  forced  that  prince  to  surrender;  thirty 
days  had  sufficed  for  this  conquest,  which  had  not 
even  cost  a  battle. 

While   waiting    for    the    arrival    of    the   commis- 
sioners of  the  senate,  Paulus  iEmilius  made  a  journey 
tlirough   Greece   to   visit   its  chief   objects  of   interest.  i,„„,„,  .^^.-jiu, 
lie  went  up  to  Delphi   and  caused   his  own  .statue  to      "w*  i'ersea-.' 
be   erected    on    the   pedestal   destined   to   receive   that  of    Perst'us; 
he   saw   the   cave   of    Trophonius,    Chalcis,   and   the   Euripus,    witli 

'  These  facts,  reported  by  Ldvy  (xliv.  46),  contradict  the  story  of  Pereeus'  cowardly  dwpair 
after  Pydna. 

"  Perseus  was  so  little  under  restraint  in  the  Roman  camp  that  be  wa»  at  one  time  abk  to 
go  as  far  as  a  day's  journoy  from  the  camp  witliout  exciting  notice.     (Livy,  xl\.  '2t*.) 

'  Cohen,  Monnaies  consulaires.     PAVLLVS ;  Paulus  .Emiliua  receixriiig  I'aulun  auJ  bk 
cliildren.     A  trophy.     Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  the  .(Emilian  family. 

VOL.  II.  .  ' 
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the  curious  phenomenon  of   its  tide;    also  Aulis,  the  rendezvous  of 
Agamemnon's     1,000     ships ;     Athens,  ^ 

where     he     offered    /^^>3k^       Z/^^^^"- 

sacrifices  to  Athene, 

as  he  had  at  Delphi   ^ 

to  Apollo ;  Corinth, 

Coin  of  Epidaurus.^        still     rich     wlth     all  Coiu  of  Slcyon.'^ 

its  treasures ;  Sicyon, 
Argos,    Epidaurus,  and  its  temple  of    ^Esculapius ;    Megalopolis,   the 


Altar  of  jEsculapius.^ 

creation  of  Epaminondas  ;  Sparta  and  Olympia,  every  where  evoking 

'  Laurelled  bead  of  Zeus.  On  the  reverse,  a  double  letter,  EH,  as  a  monogram,  in  a 
wreath.  .  Silver  coin  Ctriobol)  of  Epidaurus. 

»  A  chimera  and  a  wreath.  On  the  reverse,  an  I  and  a  dove  flying,  in  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
Coin  (jBginetan  tetradrachm)  of  Sicyon. 

'  Bas-relief  found  at  Epidaurus,  representing  tlie  altar  of  the  god,  his  priests,  and  the 
victim  about  to  be  immolated.  (Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voyage  archcol.  en  Grece  et  en  Aste 
lainewe,  p.  104.) 
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I  IT) 


the  glorioua  memories  of  the  past,  aud  rendering  homage  to  that 
Greece  which  wm  now  so  huiiiiliutcd.  At  Olympia  he  lHrlievc<l 
that  he  saw  Jupiter  himself  iu  beholding  the  statue  of  I'hidiax, 
and  sacrificed  with  as  much  pomp  as  he  would  have  done  iu  the 
Capitol  at  Rome.  It  was  his  wish  to  conquer  the  Greeks  in  tnagiii- 
ficence  as  well  as  in  arms.  To  furnish  out  a  feast  and  to  conduct 
games,  he  said,  seldom  fell  to  the  lot  of  him  who  knew  how  to 
conquer.  He  directed  Greek  and  Roman  games  to  be  cclebnited  at 
Amphipolis,  giving  notice  of  th(>m  to  the  States  and  kings  of  Asia, 


Obalcis  and  Euripus.' 


and  specially  inviting  the  chief  leaders  in  Greece.  The  most  skilled 
wrestlers  and  pci-formers  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  famous  horses.  Outside  the  enclosure  wore  displayed 
the   statues   and   pictures,    the   tapestry,   the   vases   of    gold,   .nilver, 


.'  Euripus,  at  its  narrowest  point,  is  about  220  feet  across. 
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Macedonian  Coin.' 


bronze  and  ivory,  and  all  the  curiosities  and  works  of  art  found 
in  the  palace  of  Perseus.  The  Macedonian  arms  [excepting  the 
shields  of  the  phalanx],  were  gathered  into  a  huge  pile,  and 
Paulus  iEmilius  set  tii-e  to  the  heap,  closing  the  games  with  this 
ominous  conflagration,  a  holocaust  announcing  to  Greece  and  to  the 

world  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  as 
the  burning  of  Persepolis, 
by  Alexander,  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier  had 
announced  to  Asia  the 
destruction  of  the  empire 
of  Cyrus. 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  from  the  senate  had  arrived ; 
Paulus  IEmilius,  in  conjunction  Avith  them,  determined  the  fate 
of  Macedon,  and  having  called  together  at  Amphipolis,  where  his 
tribunal  was  surrounded  with  an  immense  crowd,  ten  chief  men 
from  each  city,  he  made  known  to  them  the  will  of  the  Eoman 
people.  He  spoke  in  Latin,  it  being  suitable  that  the  conqueror 
should  employ  his  oAvn  language  in  addressing  the  conquered,  but 
the  praetor  Octavius  repeated  his  words  in  Greek.  The  Mace- 
donians were  to  be  left  free  and  should  possess  the  same  cities 
and  lands  as  before,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  creating 
annual  magistrates,  and  the  taxes  they  should  pay  to  Eome  were 
to  be  but  half  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  their 
own  kings ;  Macedon,  however,  was  to  be  divided  into  four 
districts,  and  there  should  be  no  intermarriage  nor  liberty  to 
purchase  lands  or  houses  outside  their  respective  districts.  The 
districts  bordering  on  the  barbarians  might  keep  armed  forces  on 
their  frontiers.  The  thii-d  district  should  supply  the  Dardanians 
with  salt  at  a  fixed  price.  The  friends  and  courtiers  of  Perseus, 
the  generals  of  his  armies,  the  commanders  of  his  fleets  and 
garrisons,  all  who  had  held  any  employment  whatever  from  him, 
were  to  accompany  the  consul  into  Italy,  together  with  their 
children;  these  persons  were  all  designated  by  name.  Then  Paulus 
-lEmilius   gave  the  Macedonians   a  code  of   laws   wisely  adapted  [?] 


'  Bust  of  Diana  upon  ii  Macedonian  shield.     On  the  reverse,  MAKEAONtiN  nPQTHS,  and  a 
monogram ;  a  club  in  a  laurel  wreath.     Tetradrachm  of  the  first  district  of  Macedon. 
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to  their  now  condition,  and  having  completed  his  tusk,  he  set  out 
for  Epirus.  Anicius  meanwhile  in  lUyria  made  similar  disiMmitions, 
separiiting  that  country  into  three  districts. 

Macedon  was  by  far  too  rich  and  important  a  country  to  ho 
given  up  to  pillage;  only  a  few  places  which  had  hesitated  to 
open  their  gates  after  Tydna  were  abandoned  to  .the  soldiery.  The 
consul  had  sought,  moreover,  to  sepanito  the  royal  cause  in  Macedon 
from  that  of  the  country  itself ;  it  was  his  plan  to  appear  to  have 
fought  only  against  Perseus  and  to  bo  willing  to  take  only  wliut 
belonged  to  the  king  as  spoils  of  war,  in  order  by  this  policy  to 
shake  all  the  other  thrones  which  still  remained.  Macedon  and 
Illyria  were  therefore  spared,  but  the  army  complained,  an«l  ICpinu 
was  given  up  to  them. 

The  measures  adopted  by  assemblies  are  often  cruel,  because 
of  all  who.  concur  in  the  act  no  one  man  is  pei"sonally  n»sponsiblo. 
The  Epirotes  had  revolted  to  Perseus,  and  the  s(>nate,  to  strike 
terror  among  th(^  allies  of  Rome,  determined  to  treat  them  aa 
deserters  who  were  usually  executed.  Cohorts  desiwitched  to  their 
seventy  cities '  r(>ceived  orders  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour, 
to  give  tlKMu  up  to  pillage,  to  destroy  their  walls,  and  to  carry 
their  inhabitants  away  into  slavery.  A  hiuidred  and  fifty  thousand 
Epirotes  were  thus  reduced  in  a  day  from  lib<>rty  to  slavery.  The 
booty  was  so  considerable  that  after  the  gold  and  silver  ha<l  been 
reserved  for  the  public  treasurj",  each  foot-stddier  receivetl  200  and 
each  trooper  400  denarii ;  and  still  the  soldiery  were  not  content. 
In  their  avidity,  stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  tlu^  enonnous 
plunder  obtained  by  their  predecessors  in  Sicily,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Asia,  they  could  not  forgiv(>  tlu>ir  genend  for  having  reserved  the 
spoils  of  Perseus,  P-udus  iEmilius  had  plundeivd  for  the  b«>nefit 
of  the  State ;  they  coidd  not  consent  that  any  one  shoidd  plunder 
except  in  their  interest.  And  so  when  he  sailed  up  the  Tilx^r  in 
the  king's  galley  of  great  size,  decorated  with  the  bnizen  shields 
of  the  phalanx,  and  solicited  a  triumph,  his  own  soldiers  strove 
to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  honour. 

We  are  at  an  epoch  when   Eoman  manners  were  l>eginning  to 

'  Almost  all  in  the  country  of  tlio  Molossinns.  (Polybius,  \\x.  15.)  I.ivv,  in  n>ppfwnting 
till!  Molo.'isians  as  fifjhting-  agnin.st  IVrst'iis  (see  p.  0!),  note  2),  raiu>t  have  ronfii.'<e<l  them  with 
anolliei-  Kpirote  tril>p. 
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undergo  that  transformation  which  later  we  shall  study  more 
fviUy — when  military  chiefs  plundered  the  provinces;  when  the 
soldiers  going  to  war,  no  longer  through  patriotic  devotion,  but  in 
the  hope  of  gain,  invoked  curses  upon  those  who  forced  them  to 
undergo  the  discipline  and  practice  the  disinterestedness  of  a  nobler 
period.  The  occurrence  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  an  evil  whose  origin  it  is  important  to  observe,  since  after 
increasing  during  a  century,  it  was  to  result  in  those  civil  wars 
out  of  which  emerged  the  empire. 

The  senate  had  decreed  to  Paulus  ^milius  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  should,  by  a  special 
order,  present  to  the  consul  his  imperium  for  the  day,  so  that  he 
shovdd  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  in  his  war  dress,  and  lead  his 
army  by  the  via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol. 

"He  would  not  give  us  money,"  the  soldiers  said,  "and  we 
will  not  give  him  honour- ; "  and  when  the  tribune  of  the  commons 
proposed  the  order,  a  personal  enemy  of  Paulus  ^milius,  Servius 
Galba,  a  tribune  of  the  second  legion,  who  had  incited  the  soldiers 
to  manifest  their  ill-feeling  against  the  general,  demanded  that  the 
subject  should  be  put  off  until  the  morrow,  so  that  he  might  have 
an  entire  day  in  which  to  unfold  his  reasons  for  opposition.  Being 
required  to  speak  at  once,  he  made  an  address  four  hours  in 
length,  occupying  the  time  until  night,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  assembly.  On  the  morrow  the  soldiers  crowded  the 
Capitol,  and  the  tribes  first  called  voted  in  the  negative.  To 
refuse  the  triumph  to  him  who  had  made  Rome  the  heir  of 
Alexander,  was  one  of  those  unworthy  actions  to  which  the 
populace  is  prone  when  it  abandons  itself  to  its  evil  instincts. 
The  principal  men  ran  in  amongst  the  crowd,  crying  out  that  the 
consul  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  licentiousness  and 
avarice  of  his  soldiery,  that  the  soldiers  were  being  raised  into  the 
place  of  masters  over  their  generals ;  and  a  former  consul  and 
master  of  the  horse,  Marcus  Servilius,  implored  the  tribunes  to 
begin  anew,  and  give  him  first  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
assembly.  Livy  has  composed  for  him  an  indignant  harangue, 
suited  to  the  occasion.  At  all  events  the  thirty-five  tribes  retui'ned 
to  vote,  and  the  triumph  was  decreed  with  unanimity.  "While  we 
congratulate    them    on    doing   this   tardy  act  of  justice,   we  keep  in 
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iiiiiul  this  two-fold  symptom  :  tlio  iiiomising  cupidity  of  the 
soldier,  which  begins  to  iiidicuto  his  churuct(>r  under  the  empini; 
iiiid  tlie  facility  with  which  the  people  support  the  guggestions  of 
meuu  onvy  uguiiist  one  of  the  best  public  servuuta  Ilome  ever  had. 


Details  of  the  Borglx'sc  Xttsv. 

The  triumph,  at  which  the  people  were  present  arrayed  in 
white  togas,  was  a  solemnity  wliich  lasted  three  days.  The  first 
day    was  occupied   by  the   procession   of  the   statues  and   pictures, 


I 


VO^v. 


Details  of  the  Itorghese  Vase. 


loaded  upon  250  chariots.  On  the  second  day  long  tnuns  of 
vehicles  loaded  with  weapons  filled  the  streets,  glittering  with  steel 
and  polished  brass.  Then  followed  3,000  men,  bearing  vases,  full 
of  coined  silver,  silver  cups  of  spliMidid  W(.rk.  On  the  thinl  day 
the    trumpeters    led    tlie    proc(>ssi(m.      Then    came    120    oxen    with 
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undergo  that  transformation  which  later  we  shall  study  more 
fully — when  military  chiefs  plundered  the  provinces;  when  the 
soldiers  going  to  war,  no  longer  through  patriotic  devotion,  but  in 
the  hope  of  gain,  invoked  curses  upon  those  who  forced  them  to 
undergo  the  discipline  and  practice  the  disinterestedness  of  a  nobler 
period.  The  occurrence  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  an  evil  whose  origin  it  is  important  to  observe,  since  after 
increasing  during  a  century,  it  was  to  result  in  those  civil  wars 
out  of  which  emerged  the  empire. 

The  senate  had  decreed  to  Paulus  -^milius  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  should,  by  a  special 
order,  present  to  the  consul  his  imperium  for  the  day,  so  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  in  his  war  dress,  and  lead  his 
army  by  the  via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol. 

"  He  would  not  give  us  money,"  the  soldiers  said,  "  and  we 
will  not  give  him  honour ; "  and  when  the  tribune  of  the  commons 
proposed  the  order,  a  personal  enemy  of  Paulus  ^milius,  Servius 
Galba,  a  tribune  of  the  second  legion,  who  had  incited  the  soldiers 
to  manifest  their  ill-feeling  against  the  general,  demanded  that  the 
subject  should  be  put  off  until  the  morrow,  so  that  he  might  have 
an  entire  day  in  which  to  unfold  his  reasons  for  opposition.  Being 
required  to  speak  at  once,  he  made  an  address  four  hours  in 
length,  occupying  the  time  until  night,  when  it  became  necessaiy 
to  adjourn  the  assembly.  On  the  morrow  the  soldiers  crowded  the 
Capitol,  and  the  tribes  first  called  voted  in  the  negative.  To 
refuse  the  triumph  to  him  who  had  made  Eome  the  heir  of 
Alexander,  was  one  of  those  unworthy  actions  to  which  the 
populace  is  prone  when  it  abandons  itself  to  its  evil  instincts. 
The  principal  men  ran  in  amongst  the  crowd,  crying  oiit  that  the 
consul  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  licentiousness  and 
avarice  of  his  soldiery,  that  the  soldiers  were  being  raised  into  the 
place  of  masters  over  their  generals ;  and  a  former  consul  and 
master  of  the  horse,  Marcus  Servilius,  implored  the  tribunes  to 
begin  anew,  and  give  him  first  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
assembly.  Livy  has  composed  for  him  an  indignant  harangue, 
suited  to  the  occasion.  At  all  events  the  thirty-five  tribes  returned 
to  vote,  and  the  triumph  was  decreed  with  unanimity.  While  we 
congratulate    them    on    doing   this    tardy  act  of  justice,   we  keep  in 
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mind  this  two-fold  symptom  :  tho  incrfasing  cupidity  of  the 
soldier,  which  begins  to  indicate  his  clmruct<>r  under  tho  empire; 
iind  tho  facility  with  whic^h  the  peojjle  support  tho  8Uf?K(*tionH  of 
niouu  envy  against  one  of  the  best  public  servunta  Kome  ever  had. 


Details  of  the  Borghrsn'  Xaue. 

The  triumj)h,  at  which  the  people  were  present  arrayed  in 
whit(!  togas,  was  a  solemnity  which  lasted  three  days.  The  tirst 
day    was  occupied   by   the   i)rooe8sion   of  the   statues  and   pictures, 


'->V<*" 


Details  of  tlie  Rorjriiese  Vase. 


loaded  upon  250  chariots.  On  the  second  day  long  trains  of 
vehicles  loaded  with  weapons  filled  the  streets,  glittering  with  steol 
and  polished  bmss.  Then  followed  3,000  men,  bearing  va»o»,  full 
of  coined  silver,  silver  enps  of  splendid  work.  On  the  third  day 
the    trumiieters    led    tlie    i)rocession.      Then    came    120    oxen    with 
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gilded  horns,  covered  with  garlands  and  fillets,  led  by  young  men 
wearing  embroidered  scarfs.  Behind  these  were  soldiers  carrying 
coined  gold  in  vases.     Four  hundi-ed  golden  wreaths,  given  by  the 


Borghese  Vase.' 

cities   of    Greece    and   Asia,    a  -  sacred    goblet    weighing   ton   talents 
encrusted   with   gems,    which    Paulus   ^milius    had   ordered    to   be 

'  This  famous  marble  vase  or  crater  was  an  ornament  in  the  "  gardens  of  Salliist,"  near  the 
site  of  which  it  was  found.  It  represents  a  bacchanalian  scene,  where  the  god  of  the  vintage, 
calm  in  the'midst  of  noisy  rejoicings,  is  listening  to  a  bacchante  who  plays  the  lyre ;  Silenus, 
overcome  with  intoxication,  is  supported  by  a  faun;  others  fauns  are  playing  the  lute  and 
cymbals,  from  one  of  whom  a  bacchante  seems  to  flee.  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  711  of 
the  Clarac  catalogue.  It  is  not  a.sserted  that  this  va.se  was  borne  in  the  triumph  of  Panliis 
iEmiliii.s,  but  it  gives  an  idea  of  tlie  kind  of  vases  .seen  on  such  occasions. 
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made,  and  the  goblets  of  AiitJsomis  and  8<>louruH,  with  the  ctipn 
made  by  the  artist  Thorich's,  and  the  other  goUl  eupg  u«m1  by  the 
king  of  Maeodon,  preceded  the  chariot  of  Terwrns,  «i|K)n  which 
were  kid  his  arms  and  diad(!m. 

The  crowd  of  captives  followed :  among  them  the  fvtn  of 
Cotys,  sent  by  his  father  as  a  hostages  into  Mac<><lon,  and  the 
children  of  the  king,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  who  were  not  old 
enougli  to  understand  the  (^xt(mt  of  their  misfortunes,  and  hwked 
about  them  amused  and  smiling  at  the  gay  but  cruel  pjigeant. 
Next  followed  Perseus   on  foot,  clad  in  black,  Avalking  with  a  Im>- 


Cat  bearing  Prisoners.' 

wildered  air,  as  if  the  greatness  of  bis  calamities  had  blunt«>d  his 
senses,  and,  that  V(!ngeance  might  be  wreaked  to  its  uttermost, 
the  wife  of  Pereeus  Avas  forced  to  follow  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren in  this  sad  procession,  which  she  might  readily  believe 
would  end  with  their  destruction.  Perseus  had  besought  the 
consid  to  avert  from  him  this  last  ignominy  of  the  triumph,  but 
the  Roman  had  coldly  replied  that  the  matter  had  always  been, 
and  still  was,  in  the  king's  own  power,  being  himself  tinable  to 
conceive  that  any  one  should  not  prefer  suicide  to  such  disgrace. 
At  last  came  the  victor,  followed  by  the  crowded  ranks  of  his 
cohorts,  but  of  the  two  young  sons  who  should  have  been  at  his 
side,  one  had  just  died,  and  the  other  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

'  Tliis  car  is  not  an  antique,  but  was  desif^ned  by  Oinxrot  (  Jfat^en  nnd  Fahnrfrkt,  pi.  xx> 
from  details  furnislu'd  by  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antoninus. 
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Controlling  his  manly  grief,  Panltis  JEmilius  consoled  himself  by 
the  thought  that  upon  him  was  laid  the  expiation  of  the  public 
prosperity.  A  few  moments  later  he  said,  in  addressing  the 
people  :  "I  hope,  that  the  Ecpublic  is  freed  from  the  envy  of 
fate  by  my  having  undergone  such  an  extraordinary  calamity  as 
to  have  my  triumph,  in  mockery  as  it  were  of  human  fortunes, 
intervene  between  the  funerals  of  my  two  sons.  ...  In  the  house 
of    Paulus,    except    the   old    man,    none    remains.      However,    your 

happiness  and  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  com- 
monwealth console  me  for 
this  ruin  of  my  house." 
Paulus  ^milius  lived 
some  years  longer,  was 
censor  in  the  year  100, 
and  died  while  holding 
that  office. 

As  a  recompense  for 
the  capture  of  Perseus  in 
Samothrace,  the  prajtor 
Octavius  obtained  the 
naval  triumph ;  Anicius, 
the  other  prajtor,  had  the  same  honour,  leading  captive  Gentius, 
the  king  of  Illyria,  who  was  afterwards  retained  a  prisoner  at 
Iguvium,  among  the  mountains  of  Umbria.^  The  fate  of.  Perseus 
was  worse ;  being  thrown  into  a  foul  prison,  among  malefactors 
of  the  lowest  kind,  he  would  have  been  starved  if  his  fellow- 
captives  had  not  shared  their  miserable  food  with  him.  But  after 
a  week,  the  urgency  of  Paulus  ..3^1milius  brought  this  shameful 
treatment  to  an  end ;  Perseus  was  removed  to  the  city  of  Alba, 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  and  such  silence  closes  around  the 
king,  who  was  once  the  hope  of  the  world,  that  our  authorities  do 
not  agree  whether  he  lived  in  his  now  prison  two  years  or  five, 
whether  he  died  by  his  own  hand  or  under  the  ill-treatment  of 
his  gaolers.  Philip,  his  eldest  son,  survived  him  but  a  few  years ; 
the  younger,  to  gain  a  livelihood,  is  said  to  have  learned  the  trade 


Another  Car  bearing  Captives.' 


'  From  Montfaiicon. 
^  Livy,  xlv.  4ii. 
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of  a   turner,  and   some  years  later,  this  heir  of  Alcxaudrr  held  u 
potty  ofHcc  connected  with  the  courts. 

Even  more  sad  was  the  destiny  of  the  famous  people  who 
had  conquered  Greece  and  Asia.  Never  again  did  Maredon  riw  to 
the  rank  of  a  nation,  and  up  to  our  time,  a  jwriod  of  twenty 
centuries,  history  has  never  again  recognized  her  name. 

'  On  tlie  obvorse,  an  eye.    On  the  reverse,  a  hollow  A(|imro.    Silver  coin  of  ljeK\xm,  ilio 

smallest  antique  coin  known. 


Lesbian  Coin.' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

REDUCTION  OE  MACEDON   TO  A  PEOVINCE;  SUBMISSION  OF  GREECE. 

I. — Alarm  of  the  Princes  and  States  after  Pydna. 

AFTETl  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  the  Eoman  people  had  taken 
nothing  for  themselves  save  the  immense  sum  poured  into 
the  treasury  by  Paulus  ^milius,  and  the  tributes  imposed  upon 
Macedon,  which  gave  the  senate  opportunity  to  remit  the  former 
trihutwn^  or  war-tax.  The  abolition  of  this  tax,  the  only  one  that 
the  citizens  had  to  pay,  shows  plainly  that  Rome  pi'oposed  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  her  subjects.^  This  principle  of  government  had 
for  one  of  its  results  the  frumentationes,  or  distributions  of  corn  at 
a  low  price,  as  the  soldiers'  share  in  the  spoils  gave  rise  to  the 
donntiva — two  institutions  of  which  the  empire  made  a  bad  use, 
which  were,  however,  of  republican  origin,  and  cannot  be  properly 
understood  if  they  are  regarded  solely  as  means  of  corruption 
employed  towards  the  people  and  the  army. 

Eome  had  no  need  of  increasing  her  dominion  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  territories.  Macedon  seemed  the  last  buhvark  of  the 
world's  liberty.  Now  that  this  rampart  had  fallen,  all  rushed 
with  indescribable  alarm  to  meet  the  slavery  Avhich  was  their 
doom.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  remained  neutral ;  he  now 
hastened  into  Italy  and  presented  himself  before  the  senate  wear- 
ing a  frccdman's  cap  and  having  his  head  shaved,  in  token  that 
he  was  a  freed  slave  of  the  Roman  people.  Upon  entering  the 
senate  house  he  kissed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  crying,  "Hail, 
tutelar  deities  !  "  * 

'  The  other  tax,  or  rather  the  duty  levied  on  the  manumission  of  slaves,  vicesima  manu- 
missionum,  served  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund  for  eases  of  peri).  The  exemption  from  tribute 
lasted — 125  years — up  to  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Oetavius  and  Antony. 

^  This  is  the  story  told  by  I'olybius  and  by  Appian  (Mithr.,  2) ;  that  of  T.ivy  is  less  dis- 
creditable to  Prusias,  but  this  vear  Polvbius  -was  in  Roms 
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Miisiuissu  hiinsolf  trembled ;  ho  «out  word  to  tlio  Bciiuto  by 
hk  sou  tliut  two  tilings  had  grieved  him — one,  that  the  Deimto 
hud  sent  by  their  ambassadors  a  request,  instead  of  an  onler,  for 
the  supply  of  uecessurios  for  the  army;  the  other,  that  they  hud 
sent  money  in  payment  for  the  coru.  Masinissa  well  remembered 
that  ho  owed  the  Ilonum  people  his  crown,,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  the  management  of  it,  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
of  the  donors.'  lie  also  asked  permission  to  como  to  Bomo  that 
ho  might  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol.  The 
senate,  however,  forbade  liim  to  leave  Africa. 

Other  kings  wished  to  come  to  Eome,  but 
a  decree  forbade  them  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
wheu  Eumenes  presented  liimself  at  Brundusium, 
a  (juaistor  ordered  him  to  leave  Italy  at  once. 
This  incident  Avas  near  costing  him  his  crown, 
for  as  soon  as  his  allies  became  aware  that  ho  Antiochunl  .' 
was  threatened  Avitli  the  displeasure  of  Eome  they  at  onc(<  aban- 
doned liini,  in  the  midst  of  a  Avar  Avhich  he  was  carrying  on  with 
the  Galatiaus.  Meantime  his  brother  Attains  was  received  Avith 
honour.  The  senate  offered  him  half  of  his  brother's  estates,  but  he 
prudently  refused,  not  Avishing  to  dismember  his  oavu  inheritance. 
This  means  of  Avcakcnhig  the  Pcrgamcan  kingdom  having  faih>d, 
the  senate  permitted  the  Galatiaus  to  make  Avar  upon  Eumenes, 
and  later  excited  Prusias  against  him,  and  repeated  toAvards  the 
king  of  Pergamus  the  outrage  practised  upon  Philip 
of  sending  commissioners  to  receive  complaints  against 
the  king  and  hear  his  vindication.^ 

The  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphaues),  had 
conquered  a   part   of    Egypt,    and   besieged   Alexandria. 
A  Roman  deputy,  Popillius,  ordered  him  to  return  mto    (SoZtHy 
his   OAvn    territory.      Antiochus   required   some  days  to 
deliberate,    but   Popillius    droAV   a    circle   on    the   sand   around   the 
spot  where   the   king   stood,   and   said,    abruptly,    "Before   you   go 
out   of   that   cii-cle,   give   me   an   ansAver  to   re^wrt  to  the   senate." 


'  Livy,  xlv.  13. 

^  Tetradraclim  in  the  Caiinet  de  France. 

'  Polybius,  xxxi.  6. 

*  Intaglio  from  the  Cabinet  de  Fratice,  No.  2057  of  the  otalogue. 
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Upon   this,    the    king,    conquered    by    one    man's    firmness,    agreed 
to  withdraw  his  armies. 

Egypt  was  saved,  and  to  retain  the  country  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  senate,  Popilius  divided  the  kingdom  between 
Philoraetor  and  Physcon,  and  ambassadors  from  all  these  kings  at 
once  set  off  for  Eome  to  protest  to  the  senate  their  reverence  and 
their  humility.  The  contemplation  of  so  much  baseness  makes  us 
involuntarily  side  with  Eome,  in  spite  of  her  domineering  and 
perfidious    policy. 

The  merchants  of  Rhodes,  molested  in  their  commerce  by  the 
war,  had  undertaken  to  impose  their  mediation.  They  now  re- 
gretted this  imprudent  step  decreed  by  their  popular  assembly. 
They  made  haste  to  murder  the  partisans  of  Perseus  and  to  send 
rich  presents  to  Eome.  The  senate  did  not  declare  war  upon 
them,  but  Lycia  and  (!aria,  which  gave  them  annually  120  talents, 
were  taken  from  them.  The  prohibition  of  their  export  of 
salt    into    Macedon,    and    of     their    import    of    timber    from    that 

country,  and  still  further,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  port  at  Delos, 
ruined  their  marine ;  in  a  few  years 
the  product  of  their  customs  duties 
„,  ^.     ^  .  ,  fell    off     from    1,000,000     to     150,000 

Kliodian  Com.'  '  ' 

drachmae.  The  city,  lately  so  rich  and 
proud,  was  humbled ;  in  164  she  solicited  and  obtained  that  title 
of  ally  which  so  rapidly  redu(!ed  those  bearing  it  to  the  position 
of  subjects.  Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia,  in  ascending  the  throne, 
also  asked  for  this  dangerous  alliance,  and  in  solenm  sacrifices 
gave  thanks  to  the  gods  that  he  had  obtained  it.  His  servility 
did  not  prevent  the  senate  from  supporting  a  usurper  against 
him,  and  assigning  to  this  person  half  of  Cappadocia  (159). 

In  the  island  of  Lesbos,^  Antissa  was  razed  to  the  ground  for 
having  furnished  some  few  supplies  to  the  fleet  of  Perseus.  In 
Asia  the  cities  made  haste  to  banish  or  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  former  partisans   of   the  king.      For   some   months  the  greatest 

'  Head  of  tlie  Sun.  On  the  reverse,  POAION  EV,  and  a  rose,  the  device  of  the  llhodians. 
Didrachme  of  Rhodes. 

"  Tlie  view  of  Lesbos  (next  page)  is  from  a  sketch  by  the  Comte  de  Choiseul-Gouffier. 
{Bibliotheijue  nationale.) 
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alarm  weighed  upon  Greece.'  All  the  evil  instinctH  fennuutiiiK 
in  these  little  cities,  so  long  without  moral  or  legal  restraints,  Imd 
free  scope,  sheltered  by  the  name  of  Rome.  For  revenge  upon 
an  enemy  or  a  rival  it  was  only  needful  to  say  that  he  had  Hold 
himself  to  the  Macedonian.  It  was  enough  for  a  man  to  Imj 
suspected  of  silent  vows  in  favoui-  of  Perseus  t(ji.  have  him  dragged 
before  a  pitiless  tribunal.  The  iEtolian  Lycisco.s  denounced  OUO  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  the  entire  senate  of  ^Etolia,  and  caused 
them  to  be  led  to  execution,  Roiiu'  lending  only  the  sword  of  her 
soldiers  for  the  butchery.  Did  these  judicial  massacres  weary 
the  victors  ?  "We  may  regard  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  them 
as  the  motive  which  led  to  the  transportation  of  all  suspected 
persons  into  various  cities  of  Italy.  Whoever  of  importance  yet 
remained  in  Epirus,  Acamania,  ^Etolia,  and  Boeotia  followed 
Paulus  ^nilius  to  Rome  ;  1,000  Achseans  designated  by  Calli- 
crates  were  deported  thither.  One  single  prince  received  ^vith 
astonishment  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of 
Rome ;  it  was  Cotys,  a  petty  Thraciau 
prince,  who  had  valiantly  supported  Per- 
seus. The  senate  sent  back  to  him  his 
son,   Avho   had   chanced    to    be    among   the     Co"' -'f  ti.o  .Et.,lian  i.-kuc' 

prisoners.      But   Tlu-ace    lay   on    the   high   road   from    Europe   into 
Asia,  and  it  was  well  to  have  allies  there.' 

Macedon  being  effaced  from  the  list  of  nations,  Epirus  being 
depopulated,  and  Jiltolia  ruined,  there  remained  in  Greece  nothing 
but  the  Achajan  league,  also  destined  to  peri.sh.  PliiloiKiMuen 
himself  had  not  had  any  assured  belief  in  its  durability.  When 
the  Romans,  says  Polybius,  demanded  things  conformable  to  laws 
and  treaties  he  instantly  executed  their  (jrders ;  when  their  re- 
quirements were  unjust  he  advised  remonstrances  and  entreaties 
to  be  made ;  then  if  they  still  remained  intlexible  the  gods  shoidd 
be  called  upon  to  witness  this  infraction  of  treaties,  and,  finally. 
the    Roman   will    should   be   obeyed.       "  I   know,"   he    said,    "  that 

'  To  appreciate  this  terror,  see  the  story  of  the  accused  Rbodian,  I'olyarstus,  who  vainly 
sought  asylum  in  many  .Vsiatic  cities.     (Polybius,  xxx.  0.) 

-  Head  coiffeil  with  the  petasm,  cap  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Greece.  The  yming  roan  ia 
sometime.s  called  Meleairer ;  the  wild  boar  on  the  reverse  would  iu  that  case  be  the  boar  of  Caly- 
dou.     Cf.  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  ijr.  et  rom.,  p.  128. 

'  L,ivy,  xlv.  43. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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a  time  will  come  wheu  we  shall  all  be  the  subjects  of  Rome,'  but 
1  seek  to  postpone  this  time.  Aristsenus,  on  the  contrary,  invokes 
its   coming,  for   he    sees   its   inevitable   necessity,  and  would   rather 

it  came  to-day  than  to-morrow." 
This  policy  of  Aiista-nus,  which 
Polybius  dares  to  call  prudent,^ 
Callicrates  followed,  but  solely  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  ambition 
and  with  an  odious  cynicism  in 
his  servility.  "  The  fault  is 
yours,  Conscript  Fathers,"  he  dared  to  say  in  the  senate,  "if 
the  Greeks  are  not  docile  to  your  will.  In  all  republics  there 
are  two  parties,  one  who  maintain  that  laws  and  treaties  should 
be  observed,  the  other  who  wish  to  have  every  other  con- 
sideration give  way  to  the  desire  of  pleasing  you ;  the  opinion  of 
the  former  is  agreeable  to  the  multitude,  your  partisans  therefore 
are  despised  ;  but  take  to  heart  their  interests,  and  soon  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  republics,  and  with  them  the  people,  shall  be  on 
your  side."  The  senate  replied  that  it  was  to  be  desired  that 
the  magistrates  of  all  the  cities  should  be  like  Callicrates,  and, 
as  if  to  justify  his  words,  the  Achajans  elected  him  strategus  on 
his  return  from  Eome. 

This  occurred  some  years  before  the  war  with  Perseus.  That 
prince  restored  hope  to  the  partisans  of  Hellenic  independence  ;  the 
Achajans,  therefore,  proposed  at  first  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality ; 
but  when  Marcius  had  forced  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  Polybius 
made  haste  to  ofPer  to  him  the  assistance  of  an  Achajan  army ;  ■*  it 
was   too   late  ;    the   Eomans   preferred    to   conquer    unassisted,    that 


'  Liv}'  also  represents  I^yeorfas  saving  to  Appius,  "  I  know  that  we  are  here  as  slaves 
who  are  seeking-  to  justify  themselves  in  presence  of  their  masters." 

-  Book  XXV.  8.  However,  Polybius  and* his  father,  Lyeortas,  were  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Roman  party.  During  the  war  against  Perseus  they  narrowly  escaped  being  accused  before  the 
commissioners,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  Polybius  was  carried  off  into  Italy.  But  seehig 
Greece  so  feeble  and  divided,  covered  witli  blood  and  ruins  for  two  centuries,  and  deprived  of 
real  liberty,  Polybius  resigned  himself  to  see  her  tranquil  and  prosperous  [?]  under  that  Roman 
rule  which  left  to  the  cities  so  much  interior  lilierty.  AVe  must,  after  all,  respect  the  good  sense 
and  impartiality  of  the  friend  of  Philopoemen. 

^  Laurelled  head  of  Jupiter  jouied  to  a  diademed  and  veiled  bust  of  Juno;  behind,  two 
monograms.  On  the  reverse,  AUEIPOTAN,  and  an  enraged  bull  in  a  wi-eath  of  oak  leaves. 
Silver  coin  of  Epirus. 

■*  Polybius,  xxviii.  10,  seq. 
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tlu^y  iiiiji;lit  uot  be  troubled  with  tho  necessity  of  ntcoiiiiicMiHinK 
their  allies.  Polybius  himself  was  one  of  the  thousund  Avhiuuiis 
dottiincd  in  Italy,  and  he  would  have  btjou  interned  in  soino 
obscure  town  far  from  his  books  aiul  from  tlie  great  affairs  he 
loved  so  well  to  study,  had  not  the  two  sous  of  Tauiiw  Jiniilius 
become  respousiblo  for  him  to  tho  pitvtor. 


II. — EeDUCTION   of   MaCEDON    INTO   A    PROVINCE  (14(J). 

Duriug  the  seventeen  years  that  the  Aeluean  exiles  were 
detained  iu  Italy,  upon  which  subject  the  senate  never  would  give 
any  explanation,  Callicrates  remained  at  tho  head  of  tho  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  lie  did  much  bettor  for  tho  interests  of 
Rome  than  a  proconsul  could  have  done.  To  leiivo  to  con<iuere<l 
countries,  or  to  those  submitting  to  the  Roman  influence,  their 
natit)nal  chiefs,  to  govern  through  native  rulei-s,  as  the  Knglish 
do  in  India,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  maxims  of  Roman 
policy.  Content  with  this  seeming  independence,  with  these  muni- 
cipal liberties  which  accord  so  well  with  political  des]>otism,  the 
States  dropped  quietly  into  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  tlu* 
senate  fomid  them  broken  in  when  Rome  desired  to  tighten  the 
bridle  and  api)ly  tlie  spur.  Thus  Greece,  without  any  one's  being 
aware  of  it,  was  on  the  way  to  become,  like  so  many  Italian 
cities,  a  Roman  possession,  when,  at  the  death  of  Callicrates, 
Polybius,  supported  by  Scipio  ^Emilianus,  solicited  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  tho  other  exiles  to  be  sent  home  to  Achaia.  There 
were  now  but  300  left.  The  senate  hesitated.  Cato  was  indig- 
nant at  prolonged  delibeiiition  upon  such  a  trifle ;  contempt  gjive 
him  hiuuanity.  "  It  is  only  a  question,"  he  said,  "  whether  a 
few  decrepit  Greeks  shall  be  interi'ed  by  our  grave-diggers  or  by 
those  of  their  own  coiuitry."  They  were  allowed  to  deimrt  (150).' 
Cato  was  right ;  and  (Jreece  also,  after  one  last  struggle,  was  about 
to  descend  into  the  tomb,  there  to  remain  for  twenty  centuries. 

'  Polvbiiis  wislieil  to  ask  fnim  tlio  sennto  rt'stonitioii  to  all  the  office*  bihI  lionoun  they  bad 
enjoyed  before  their  exile.  Cato,  wlioni  lie  8oimde<l  on  this  subject,  replie<l :  "  It  seeou  to  me, 
I'olvbiiis,  lluit  you  do  not  follow  the  example  of  l'ly.'<s«>s;  for  you,  hnviii);  made  your  cacmpe 
from  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  uow  propose  to  return  thither  to  aeck  the  hat  and  belt  you  left 
behind  you.     (I'lutnrch,  Cato,  ix.) 

k2 
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In  the  case  of  some  of  these  exiles,  age  had  neither  chilled 
their  ardour  nor  calmed  their  resentment.  Diseus,  Critolaus,  and 
Damocritus  retiu'ned  to  their  country  embittered  and  turbulent, 
and  by  their  imprudence  precipitated  her  ruin. 

Circumstances,  it  is  true,  appeared  to  them  favourable.  An- 
driscus,  an  adventurer,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  natural  son 
of  Perseus,  had  just  laid  claim  to  the  paternal  inheritance  (152). 
Eepulsed  by  the  Macedonians  after  his  first  attempt,  he  had  taken 
refuge  Avith  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  given  him  np  to 
the  Romans.     The  latter,  contrary  to  theii*  habit,  had  guarded  him 


Sarcophagus  n^presenting  a  Combat.' 

negligently.  He  escaped,  recruited  an  army  in  Thrace,  and  noAV, 
personating  Philip  that  son  of  Perseus  who  died  in  the  country  of 
the  Marsians,  lie  incited  revolt  in  Macedon,  and  occupied  a  portion 
of  Thessaly.  Scipio  Nasica  expelled  him  from  this  province  (149); 
but  he  returned  thither,  defeated  and  killed  the  praetor  Juventius, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  beginning  her 
third  war  against  the  Eomans.  The  affair  was  becoming  serious. 
Eome  was  at  this  time  fighting  in  Spain  and  in  Africa ;  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  movement  would  extend  itself  from 
point   to   point   throughout   all  Greece    and   into    Asia.     A   consular 


Sarcophagus  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
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urmy  was   entrusted   to   Mctellus,  who   guinod  u   second  victor)-   ut 
Pydna,  and  carried  Aiidriscus  in  chains  to  Iloino  (148). 

A  year  had  suffi(!ed  to  tcnninato  this  war,  which  was  in 
reality  not  very  forinidahle,  and  whioli  a  s<'cond  iniiwstor  vuiiily 
endeavoured  to  renew  a  few  years  later  (142).  The 
senate,  believing  the  States,  which  it  had  conquered 
fifty  years  before  and  had  enwnippcd  in  a  web  of 
intrigues,  to  be  now  ripo  for  servitude,  reduced 
Maf'(>d()n  to  a  province  (146). 

The  new  province  extended  from  Thi-ace  to  the  <'"'"  "P'T'tb- 
Adriatic,  where  the  two  nourishing  cities,  Apollonia 
and  Dyrrachiuni,  served  it  as  sea-ports,  and  as  {X)ints  of  con- 
nection with  Italy.  Its  tax  remained  as  it  had  been  originally 
fixed,  100  talents,  half  of  what  Macedon  had  paid  to  her  kings, 
and  collected  by  her  OAvn  fiscal  agents ;  her  cities  pres«'rve<l  their 
municipal  liberties,  and,  in  place  of  the  civil  and  fon-ign  wars 
wliich  had  so  long  devastated  her,  she  was  now  to  enjoy,  for  four 
centuries,  a  peace  and  prosperity'  disturbed  only  at  remote  intervals 
by  the  exactions  of  some  republican  proconsul. 


III. — Battle  of  Leucopetra  ;   Destruction  of  Corinth  (146). 

The  ai-my  of  Mctellus  [MacedoniniH)  was  still  encainiH-d  in 
the  scene  of  their  conquest,  when  one  of  the  Achtean  exiles, 
Diseus,  returning  to  the  Peloponnesus,  was  elected  strategus. 
During  his  term  of  office,  the  eternal  quanvl  between  Sj«irta  and 
the  league,  wliich  had  been  for  some  time  smouldering,  bmke 
out  afi'osh,  by  reason  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  Rome ;  S[>iirta 
again   sought   to    break   away    from    the   league.       Immediately    the 


'  A  club,  nhove  it  tlu>  plan  of  tho  pardons  of  Alcinoiis,  already  repn>et'nt«><!  <in  iho  rpr«fiii' 
of  a  coin  of  Corcyra  (vol.  i.,p.  i)07),and  flie  first  tlinv  It-tfprs  of  tlic  city's  name,  .IVP.  ll4'ver»o 
of  a  tetradrachm  (Corinthian  currency)  of  Uyrrachium ;  the  obverae  of  the  coin  reprmenia  a 
cow  .siickliii)?  her  calf. 

■^  [Tliis  8o-calU>d  prosperity  was,  indeed,  leas  intolerablo  than  the  separation  into  isoUtrd 
il('partnient.s,  witliiii  wliicli  all  commerce  and  indii.otrj-  cea.sed,  and  where  the  resultinfr  poverty 
WHS  siicli  a.s  to  (•uiiso  coMiilniit  and  irrepressible  crime.  But  tlie  Uomnn  speculators,  who  had.  of 
course,  laid  bold  of  the  country  iluring  its  piecemeal  existenci^.  still  bold  their  sway  in  the  ni-w 
province,  and  so  this,  like  all  otlier  outlyinjf  countries  umlor  lioman  swny,  waa  pudually 
plmidored  out,  till  the  population  became  sparse,  and  most  of  the  land  not  worth  tilling.— £tf.] 
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Achteans  took  up  arms,  but  the  Roman  commissioners  arrived 
bringing  a  decree  of  the  senate  separating  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Orchomcnus  from  the  league ;  the  two  former  as  of.  Doric  race,  the 
latter  as  being  of  Trojan  origin,  all  three,  consequently,  foreign 
by  blood  to  the  rest  of  the  confederation.  Upon  the  reading  of 
this    decree,  Diajus   incited  the  people    of    Corinth   to   an   outbreak. 


»-~t-£42f3i!^' 


Kuiiis  of  the  Temple  at  Corinth.' 


the  Spartans  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city  were  massacred,  and 
the  Eoman  dcijuties  escaped  only  by  precipitate  flight.  This 
people,  who  for  forty  years  had -trembled  before  Rome,  now  seemed 
to  derive  a  certain  courage  from  the  very  excess  of  the  humiliation 
laid  upon  them ;  they  involved  with  themselves  Chalcis  and  the 
Bojotians,  and  when  Metellus  came  down  from  Macedon  with  his 
legions,  tlie  confederates  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Scarpheia 
in   Locris  (146).      In   the   battle   which   ensued,   the  Achasan   force 


'  Chenavanl,  J'ui/nye  m  Grcoc,  p!.  xxix. 
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Coin  of  Motetlua.* 


was  cut  to  pieces,  but,  arming  ovon  to  tho  slaves,  Dijuiis  lirr)UKht 
together  a  second  army  of  14,000  men,  and  jjostwl  at  Ixnicopctni, 
at  tho  eiitriinoe  of  tlio  isthmus  of  Corinth,  ho  await«Hl  tho  now 
consul  Muiuinius.  Upon  the  nc'ighbuuriiig  h(>ight3  the  women  an<I 
ehihlren  had  gathered  to  sco  tlieir  husbands  and  fathers  conquc'r 
or  dw.  They  perished ;  Corinth  was  taken, 
pillaged,'  given  up  to  the  llames;  Thcbos 
and  Chalcis  were  razed  to  tho  ground,  and 
tho  territory  of  these  tlu-eo  cities  united 
to  the  i)ublic  domain  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  Aclueuu  and  Ba'otian  leagues  were  dis- 
solved ;  all  the  cities  which  had  shared  in  the  strife  wen-  dis- 
mantled and  disarmed,  and  were  8ubjectc<l  to  tribute  and  to  that 
oligarchical  government  which  was  easier  for  tho  sonoto  to  hold 
iu  subjection  than  popular  assemblies.'  Delphi  and  Olympia,  an 
sacred  temtory,  kept  th(»ir  privileges  ;  but  the  en'dit  of  thos<' 
divinities  who  could  no  longer  save 
their  worshippers,  was  on  tho 
wane,  and  gi"ass  soon  grcnv  in 
their  courts. 

Yet  another  people  struck 
from  the  list  of  nations !  The 
(ir(>eks,  in  fact,  had.  reached  tho 
end  of  their  political  existence,  and  had  not  oven  the  riglit  to 
complain  of  their  fate.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  and  e8|H'oially 
for  a  Frenchman  to  say  it  now,  but  those  who  are  in  tho  wrong — 
not  that  tlunr  conquerors  are  always  in  the  right — an;  most 
frequently  those  who  are  conquered.  If  wo  look  back  at  the 
l)icture  hithcM'to  drawn  of  Greece,  before  the  IJomans  had  set 
foot  in  the  country,  we  shall  sco  that  this  people  had  with  their 
own  hands  made  their  grave.  IIo  who  cannot  govern  must  bo 
governed ;     he    who    has    no    foresight    must    Ik*    exi)08e<l    to    nil 


Coinof  ElU.' 


'  Of.  Slrnlio,  viii.  .VI  ;  Livy,  Epif.,  r>2  ;  of  MiimmiHo  wo  alinll  hour  «fn>>"- 

-  Diiuleim^l  lioii.l  of  Apollo,  and  tlio  lep'n.l  IJOMA.  Oil  llio  n>v.T»'.  .M.  .MFTKIXUS 
li.  l\,  nrimiiil  ii  Miici'ilouinn  buckler,  in  llio  r«nlr«>  of  wliirli  is  an  eleplianlV  lii-a(l,tlii>  wln)lo  Mir- 
louiiiktl  liy  11  laurel  wiviith.     IK'imriiis  of  llio  (""(priliiin  fiunilv.     (Colifn,  Mimn.  rrnuA 

'  Paua.,  vii.  16. 

*  Laurelled  head  of  .Jupiter.  On  the  revors<>,  F.V.  \n  enjflp  Ktanitinf^;  before  liin,  • 
serpent;  behind,  a  thiniderbolt ;  below,  II.     Didraclinio  of  Eli». 
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accidents ;  this  is  the  imiversal  law.  Anarchy  justly  reduces 
to  the  condition  of  slaves  those  whom,  in  better  days,  patriotism 
and  discipline  have  made  strong  and  famous 

In  fact,  this  degenerate  race  did  not  merit  the  prudence  that 
Rome  exhibited  in  bringing  them  insensibly  under  her  sway.  As 
if  forever  mindful  of  the  old  deeds  of  Greece,  forever  dreading 
lest,  if  matters  were  in  the  least  precipitated,  some  gallant 
desperation  might  renew  the  laurels  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  the 
senate  had  been  a  half  century  in  assuming  the  tone  and  attitude  of 
mastery.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  lUyiians,  it  had 
scrupulously  explained  to  the  Greeks  that  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  them  from  these  pirates  the  legions  had  come  across 
the  Adriatic  ;  and,  in  the  struggle  with  Macedon,  the  independence 
of  Greece  had  been  put  forward  as  a  motive  for  the  war.  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalte,  Flamininus  had  quietly  transformed 
into  a  protectorate  this  friendship  of  the  earlier  time  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  every  power  had  been  broken  down  in  Macedon,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Africa  that  Mummius  converted  this  protectorate 
into  a  domination.  Even  then,  Greece  was  not  reduced  to 
a  province.'  Its  name  was  still  imposing.  Moreover,  the  most 
famous  cities,  notably  Athens  and  Sparta,  had  not  been  concerned 
in  this  struggle  brought  on  by  the  Achseans,  and  many  of  the 
latter  had  been  but  lukewarm  in  the  strife.  "If  we  had  not  been 
quickly  ruined,  "  they  said  on  all  sides,  "  we  could  not  have 
been  saved."  ^  And  once  the  executions  of  the  earlier  days 
were  completed,  and  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the  war 
punished  in  a  way  to  destroy  all  desire  to  renew  it,  the  Greeks 
were  treated  as  conquered  enemies,  whose  friendship  Eome  was 
anxious  to  secui'c.  They  lost  thcu*  independence,  it  is  true,  but 
they  preserved  the  outward  forms  of  it,  their  laws,  their  own 
magistrates,  their  elections,  even  theii-  leagues,  which  after  a  few 
years  the  senate  suffered  them  to  renew.  There  was  not  a  Roman 
gamson  in  any  city,  there  was  no  proconsul  in  the  land.  Only, 
far  off  in  Macedon,  the  Roman  officer  listened  to  all  sounds,  kept 
watch   upon   every  movement,    ready  to    descend   upon    Hellas  with 

■  Tlie  pi'ovince  of  Acluiia  was  not  formed  till  after  the  battle  of  Actium.     Cf.  Ilerlzberg, 
Oesch.  Oiiechenl.,  i.  284,  ii.  2. 
''  Polybius,  xl.  h,  12. 
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his  cohorts,  uiul  to  revive,  if  need  were,  the  terror  loft  in  all  tneirn 
licarts  by  the  destruction  of  (!orintli.  In  reality,  Home  t<Hik  from 
the  Greeks  uotliing  save  the  right  to  dovostato  their  countrj-  by  u 
pci-pctual  succession  of  intestine  wars. 

Motellus  had  ean-ied  off  from  Pella  twenty-five  brotize  statm-j* 
whicili  Alexander  had  ordered  from  Lysippus  in  memory  of  liix 
*'  companions  "  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Gninicus.  Thewi  the 
consid  placed  in  front  of  the  two  temples  which  he  built  to 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  first  marble  buildings  ever  erected  in  Home. 
After  these  architectural  expenditures,  there  was  left  of  the  8]>oils, 
which  ho  had  brought  home  to  Eomc,  enough  money  to  build 
a  superb  portico. 

Mummius  was  a  Roman  of  the  primitive  kind  ;  he  had  pre- 
served all  the  early  nisticity  of  tastes  and  nuumers,  and  had  no 
appreciation  of  Greek  elegance.  In  a(!Cordanc((  with  the  usual 
custom,  much  more  than  from  any  love  for  the  masterpieces  of 
art,  he  carried  away  from  Corinth  the  statues  and  vases,'  pictures 
and  carvmgs  which  had  escaped  the  flames,  or  which  he  lia<l 
not  boon  able  to  sell  to  the  king  of  Pergiunus,'  and  tnins|K)rt<>d 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  were  placed  in  temples  and  publi<* 
squares.  For  himself  he  kept  nothing,  and  remained  poor,  so 
that  the  State  was  obliged  to  furnish  dowries  for  his  daughters. 
Never  did  he  suspect  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  in  destntying 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  Greece,  after  an  engagement  without 
danger  or  glory.  lie  always  believed  himself  to  have  achievecl 
a  memorable  exploit,  and  in  his  consular  inscription  which  still 
exists,   these    words    are   to   be    road,   as   the    chief    praise    of    his 

'  The  bronze  of  Corinth  was  famous,  but  not  a  piece  of  it  now  exist*.  We  have,  howerer, 
n  groat  number  of  painted  vases  from  that  city,  wbiob  were  reli-bratc»l  thmiigliout  the  Cin-ek 
world.  It  is  p(>,-v«ible  some  of  these  were  carriisl  away  by  Mummius,  for  tliey  were  jfreotly  in 
demand  in  Italy,  '\^'e  pive  below  an  explanatory  note,  kindly  funiished  by  .M.  Ileuzey,  in 
respect  to  the  cliromo-litliograph. 

"Tliese  antique  Greek  vases,  of  which  the  I^ouvre  posMMies  a  n>markable  nerit-s.  fmm  the 
Campana  oollection,  are  called  Corinthian,  becans*-  they  bear  lef^nds  in  the  oM  local  alphabet 
of  Corinth.  They  have  been  fomul  at  Corintli,  but  a  much  larger  number  in  the  tomlu.  at 
('iere,  in  Ktruria.  They  hear  important  testimony  to  the  relations  exist inp  at  an  early  pi-riod 
lietwoen  lOtruria  and-  Corinth  and  its  c<donie.o.  Tlie  larger  vase  is  a  kifdria,  the  )>ai'iting 
repre.sentinjT  ,\eliille.'»  expo.sed  up<in  his  bier,  and  InnientiHl  by  tlie  Nereid.'*.  Tlie  smaller  is 
ail  nmphora,  represent injj  Ismene  slain  by  Tydeiis  at  an  assignatiim  with  the  hantL-^trnt* 
Periclymenos." 

"  This  princi-  ofTere<l  600,000 sesterces  for  a  sinjrle  pictun-  by  .Vristiiles  of  Tliebe*.  (Strabo, 
viii.  381  ;  Pliny,  llitt.  Nat.,  xxxv.  8.) 
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consulate :    deleta    Corintho.     This  barbarian  did  well  to  erect,    after 
his  triumph,  a  temple  to  Hercules  the  conqueror,  god  of  strength. 

As  for  the  authors  of  the  Achaean  war,  one,  Critolaus,  had 
disappeared  at  Scarpheia ;  the  other,  Diseus,  had  sought  from  his 
own  hand  the  death  which  eluded  him  on  the  battlefield.  From 
Leucopetra  he  had  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  had  slain  his 
wife  and  children,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  poisoned  himself.  In 
stirring  up  a  hopeless  strife,  these  men  had  called  dowTi  many- 
woes  upon  their  country,  but  they  perished  with  her  and  for  her. 
Self-devotion  makes  imprudence  pardonable,  and  it  was  better  to 
perish  as  Greece  did,  on  a  battlefield,  than  to  become  extinct,  like 
Etruria,  in  a  lethargic  sleep.  For  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
it  is  a  duty  to  die  nobly.  The  Achajans,  left  standing  alone 
among  the  ruined  Greek  nations,  owed  this  last  sacrifice  to  the  old 
glory  of  Hellas. 

'  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Acropolis  of  Corintli  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock.  Tlie  letters  C  L  I  COR  give  tlie  name  of  the  new  Corinth,  a  colony  eslalilislied  by 
CiTosar,  Cfilonia  Lav,s  Julia  Corinthus.  Hut  the  coin  itself  shows  by  the  exuberance  and  dis- 
onler  [absurdity]  of  the  details  how  much  the  art  of  tlie  second  century  a.d.  had  degenerated. 


The  Acrocorinthos.' 


\ 


CHArTEli  XXXII. 

REDUCTION  OF  CARTHAGINIAN  AFRICA  INTO  A  PROVINCE. 

I. — Carthage,  Masinii^sa,  and  Romk. 

Tho  middlo  of  tho  second  contiiry  B.C.  brought  tho  fatal  liour 
to  thrco  of  tho  greatest  nations  of  anti(iiiity :  in  the  year  148 
Maccdon  fell ;  in  14G  Greece  gave  up  her  sword,  and  with  it  her 
independence;  at  tho  close  of  the  same  year  Carthage  iMt'amo 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Two  other  nations  of  less  importance  gave  way 
a  few  years  later :  in  1.32  tho  liberty  of  Spain  was  destniyecl  at 
Numantia,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  kingdom  of  lN>r- 
gamus  collapsed.  Within  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  (Sreece,  ^Vsia 
Minor,  Carthaginian  Africa,  and  Spain  became  peaceful 
provinces  of  tho  now  empire. 

Since  the  battle  of  Zama,  tho  oxistcnco  of  Carthago 
had    been    but    a    protracted   dcath-stniggle.'      Hampered 
by   the    prohibition    not   to   make   war    without  tho   con-    iij„n,i,ii,n 
sent   of   the   senate,   she  could  not  repulse    the  attacks    of      •^'Pf'"^ 

.    .  .    .  IViilcf.' 

tho  rapacious  Masinissa.  "Tho  Carthaginians  are  but 
strangers  in  Africa,"  said  the  Numidian,  "who  have  mvislunl 
from  our  fathers  tho  territory  which  they  possess.  What  they 
bought  was  as  much  land  as  could  be  surroiuidod  with  a  bull's 
hide  cut  into  strips.  All  beyond  this  that  they  possess  is  the 
fruit  of  injustice  and  violence."  And  on  every  opportunity  he 
pluudorod  them  of  a  province.  As  early  as  the  year  1'.)".)  he 
b(>gan  ;  in  193  he  deprived  them  of  tho  rich  territory'  of  Emporiiv, 
which  opened  to  ,them  the  road  into  the  interior  of  Africa.     Eleven 

'  For  the  story  of  lliis  war  we  have  little  more  than  the  Lihifca  of  Appinn,  .«nme  »c«tferpd 
fnifjnieiits  of  I'olybius  and  tlie  abbri'viators.  Iliit  it  is  pnihnhle  that  Appian  Ixirrows  hia 
aocotinl  from  Polvbius,  who  was  an  ey»>-wiliiess. 

■"  Intaglio  (clouiloJ  agate)  in  the  CiMiift  ilr  France,  No.  2064  of  the  c«tala|nie. 
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years  later  there  were  fresh  encroachments.  To  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence Carthage  opposed  only  complaints,  which  she  sent  to  Eome. 
But  the  senate,  sure  of  Masinissa's  fidelity,  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  stolen  territory.  Encouraged  by  this  favour,  the  king  invaded  in 
174  the  province  of  Tysca  and  took  seventy  towns.  "If  we  cannot 
defend  ourselves,"  the  Carthaginian  deputies  said  to  the  senate, 
"  at  least  fix  at  once  how  much  of  our  territory  is  to  be  taken 
from  us."  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  war  against  Perseus ;  the 
senate  appeared  to  be  indignant,  promised  justice  and  arbitration,' 
but  suffered  the  affair  to  drag  on  until  the  victory  of  Pydna  had 
rendered  the  iniquity  safe,  when  they  despatched  Cato  and  some 
commissioners  with  him  into  Africa.  Carthage  refused  to  submit 
to  a  tribunal  already  decided  against  her,  and  Masinissa  remained 
possessor  of  the  disputed  territory.  But  Cato  had  found  with  sur- 
prise and  displeasure  that  Carthage  Avas  rich,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing. On  his  return  home  the  malevolent  old  Eoman  dropped  on 
tlio  floor  of  the  senate-house  figs  which  he  had  brought  hidden 
under  his  toga,  the  senators  expressing  surprise  at  the  fineness 
of  the  fruit.  "  The  land  that  bears  them  is  but  three  days 
jovirney  from  Eome,"  said  Cato.  And  from  that  time  he,  when- 
ever he  was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the 
subject  in  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage,  he  always  said,  "  I 
vote  that  Carthage  be  destroyed,  dclcnda  est  CavtluujoP 

The  Scipios  advocated  a  more  noble  policj-.  It  did  not  dis- 
please those  who,  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  had  not  cared  to 
demand  the  extradition  of  Hannibal,  to  suffer  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  the  world  to  subsist  as  an  ornament  to  the  new 
empire. 

Carthage  might  be  useful,  and  she  could  no  longer  be 
dangerous,  since  all  the  countries  whence  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  draw  her  mercenaries  were  closed  against  her.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  Scipios  feared  for  their  country  the  intoxication  of 
universal  success,  that  they  apprehended  a  failure  in  discipline  and 
integrity  amidst   too   great  wealth   and   security,  that    they  thought 


'  The  senate  sometimes  manifested  a  certain  consideration  towards  Carthage;  in  187 
Minucius  Myrtihis  and  M.  iManlius,  accused  of  having  struck  tlie  Carthaginian  ambassadors, 
were  given  up  by  tlie  lieralds  into  the  liands  of  these  envoys  and  sent  to  Cartilage.  (Livy, 
xxxviii.  42.) 
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it  well  that  Home  slioiild  ahviiys  havo  a  peril  to  fear,  to  ki-cj)  tlieiii 
strong  ami  united.  This  is  more;  philosophic,  but  much  letw  l^)muu. 
Cato  obtained  his  object,  aud  in  spite  of  the  docility  of  C'urtlmgt! 
and  her  eagerness  to  vie  with  Masinissa  in  libeijility  towards  l^nlle, 
her  ruin  was  determined.' 

This  unhappy  city  was  still  torn  by  tliree'  factions — the  par- 
tisans of  Rome,  those  of  Masinissa,  aud  thi;  patriotic  party.  The 
latter  in  152  drove  out  the  partisans  of  the  king,  who,  alleging 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  liis  two  sons,  seized  upon  Oroseojm, 
an  important  town.  This  time  the  Carthaginians  despatched  50,000 
men  against  Masinissa.  Scipio  iEinilianus  was  at  tho  inoment  in 
Africa ;  he  followed  the  two  armies,  and  from  the  top  of  a  hill, 
as  a  disinterested  spectator,  saw  100,000  barbarians  destroy  t-ach 
other.  This  sanguinary  contest  was  better  than  a  combat  of 
gladiators ;  the  Eoman  confessed  that  ho  had  tasted  a  pleasure 
worthy  of  the  gods.'^  Masinissa,  now-  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
riding  a  fleet  horse  bare-back,  once  more  fought  as  the  bravest  of 
soldiers.     The  Carthaginian  army  was  destroyed  (151). 


II.— Tmuu  Punic  War  (149— 14G). 

The  Eomaus  promptly  entered  the  lists,  not  to  leave  so  rich 
a  prey  to  the  conqueror.  It  was,  moreover,  known  at.  Rome  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  eucoimigod  a  revolt  of  the  Lusitanians  in 
Spain  and  the  attempt  of  Antliiscus  in  Macedon.  In  vain  did 
Carthage  proscribe  the  author  of  the  war  and  despatch  cmba.ssics 
to  Rome.  "You  must  give  satisfaction  to  tho  Roman  iKH)ple," 
Avas  the  answer  of  the  Conscript  Fathers,  and  when  the  deputies 
begged  to  be  told  what  satisfaction  woidd  be  deemed  sufficient, 
"  You  ought  to  knoAV,"  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  them 
(UU). 

Utica,    seeing   Carthuge   thus   menaced,   gave   itself    up   to   the 

'  [It  was,  of  course,  the  commercial  monopolists,  and  not  old  Cato  and  his  figs,  who 
destroyed  Curtilage.  These  horse-leeches  of  the  world  could  uot  bear  the  modes!  rivalry  of 
either  Corinth  or  Carthage. — Ed.] 

"  Appiaii,  Lib.,  60-75.  In  the  Epitome  of  Livy  it  is  said  that  the  deputies  of  the  senate 
foimd.at  Carthage  a  great  quantity  of  materials  collectwl  for  ship  building,  alao  that  thejr 
escaped  from  the  violence  of  the  people  only  by  speedy  Hight. 
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Eomaiis,  thus  furnishing  them  with  a  port  and  fortress  but  three 
leagues  away  from  Carthage  itself.  The  two  consuls,  Censorinus 
and  Manilius,  at  once  set  out  with  a  large  fleet  and  80,000 
legionaries.  Ambassadors  from  Carthage  were  again  sent  to  Eome. 
"  The  Carthaginians,"  they  said,  "  place  themselves  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Eoman  people."  The  promise  was  given  them  that 
their  laws,  their  liberty,  and  their  territory  should  be  left  intact, 
but  they  were  required  to  send  to  Lilybseum  300  hostages.  These 
hostages  having  been  delivered  up,  the  consids  declared  that  their 
tiual  intentions  would  only  be  made  known  after  they  had  ai'rived 
in  Africa,  and  they  crossed  the  sea  with  their  formidable  army, 
while  Carthage,  relying  upon  the  promised  peace,  sent  not  a  single 
war  vessel  to  meet  them.  Upon  arriving  at  Utica  they  required 
the  Carthaginians  to  surrender  their  arms ;  more  than  200,000 
cuirasses,  3,000  catapults,  and  an  infinity  of  javelins  of  every  kind 
were  delivered  up.'  "  Now,"  said  the  consuls,  "  you  will  leave 
your  city  and  go  ten  miles  inland  and  establish  yourselves  there." 
It  was  an  act  of  infamous  perfidy,  and  the  consuls  added  insult  to 
injury.  Censorinus  extolled  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural  life, 
far  from  that  deceitful  sea,  the  sight  of  which  would  nourish 
regrets  and  dangerous  hopes.' 

The  Carthaginians  wero  still  700,000  strong,  and  indignation 
roused  them.  The  patriotic  party  seized  upon  the  authority  once 
more ;  the  partisans  of  Eome  were  massacred ;  the  gates  were 
closed ;  the  temples  were  transformed  into  workshops,  and  night 
and  day  the  armourers  plied  their  trade ;  women  cut  off  their 
long  hair  to  make  ropes ;  the  slaves  Avcre  enfranchised  and  en- 
rolled, and  Hasdrubal,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  took 
the  field  with  20,000  men,  whom  he  had  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
armed. When  the  consuls  advanced  to  take  possession  oi  the  city 
they  found  the  walls  manned  -with  defenders,  and  were  repulsed 
thrice.  Their  machines  of  war  and  part  of  their  fleet  were  burned. 
Behind  them  the  country  was  in  insurrection,  and  Ilasdrubal  had 
collected  in  his  camp  at  Nepheris  as  many  as  70,000  men.  Not- 
withstanding their  80,000  legionaries,  the  position  was  not  without 
danger  to  the  Eoman  generals. 

'  Appiun,  Lib.,  74-81  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  833. 
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In  tlio  iirmy  served  us  legionary  trilmno  u  ttoii  of  rauliw 
yEinilius,  wlio  hud  been  udoptcd  by  tho  second  hoii  of  Scipio 
AfricumiB,  und  liud  united  tlie  names  Of  tho  two  funiilicN,  Sj-ipio 
J'^niiliunus.  lie*  luid  ulr(>ady  distinpjuished  himself  in  Spain,  when? 
he  hud  sUiin  in  single  combut  a  warrior  of  gigantic  »i/,«',  und  ho 
had  gained  a  mural  crown  by  being  tho  fii-st  man  to  scale  tho 
ramparts  of  u  besieged  city.  On  one  occusion  before  Carthage  uii 
entire  attacking  colunui  became  involved  and  would  have  bi-en 
massacred  hud  he  not  brought  reserves  to  its  help.  Another  time, 
by  u  rupid  udvunce  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  he  saved  the  camp  of 
Muuilius.  Again  the  army  owed  to  him  its  safety  in  an  ill-direct*-*! 
expedition  against  Husdrubal.  Other  services  increased  his  criHlit 
with  the  troops  and  his  reputation  at  Rome.  IIo  gained  over 
a  Carthaginian  general  who  brought  with  him  to  the  Roman  camp 
2,000  horse,  und  dispelled  Musinissu's  suspicions,  who,  at  this  tinio 
on  his  death-bed,  entrusted  ^Emilianus  with  the  division  of  tim 
Xumidian  kingdom  between  the  tlu'ee  sons  of  Slusinissji,  after 
which,  rctuniing  to  the  camp,  he  brought  with  him  Gulussa,  one 
of  the  sons,  with  a  considcmble  force  (149). 

Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  in  command  during  the  year  148, 
was  very  negligent  in  respect  to  discipline,  and  met  with  repulses 
before  Clypea  and  Ilipponium  ;  it  wus,  in  fact,  another  year  wastctl. 
Scipio  was  at  Rome  soliciting  the  a>dileship  ;  he  received  the  con- 
sulate and  the  charge  of  the  war  (147).  With  him  it  at  onw 
assumed  a  new  uspect.  He  restored  to  the  soldiers  their  old 
hubits  of  obedience  and  courage  and  industry.  Carthago  waa 
situated  upon  an  isthmus;  he  cut  thia  by  a  canal  and  u  wall 
twelve  feet  high.  To  starve  out  the  inhubitants  it  was  ni'iHlful 
also  to  close  their  hurbour ;  he  tlirew  across  its  (>ntrance  a  dyke 
ninety  feet  wdde  at .  the  base  and  twenty-four  at  the  top.  But 
the  Carthaginians  excavated  through  the  solid  rock  a  new 
channel  to  the  open  sea,  and  a  tleet  built  with  tho  debris 
of  their  houses  all  but  surprised  the  Roman  galleys.  After 
a  long  day's  struggle  Scipio  forced  the  enemy  to  return  buck 
into  the  harbour,  and  guarded  the  new  entrance  by  machines 
of  war  that  swept  with  missiles  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
channel. 

Leaving  fumine  to   make   frightfid   nivages   in  tho  city,  Scipio 
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proceeded  during  the  winter  to  storm  the  camp  at  Nepheris  and 
destroy  the  army,  which  was  the  sole  hope  of  the  Carthaginians. 
In  the  early  spring  (14G)  he  resumed  the  siege  with  activity  and 
carried  the  wall  of  the  port  Cothon.  The  Eomans  were  now  in 
Carthage,  hut  to  reach  the  citadel,  Byrsa,  in  the  heai*t  of  the 
town,  long,  narrow  streets  were  to  ho  traversed,  from  whose 
houses  the  inhabitants  offer(^d  the  most  desperate  resistance.  For 
six  days  and  nights  the  Roman  army  fought  its  way  towards  the 
citadel,  and  upon  its  surrender  50,000  men  gave  themselves  up, 
receiving  the  promise  of  their  lives.  Eleven  hundred  deserters 
still  held  out,  having  taken  refuge  with  Hasdrubal  in  the  temple 
of  ^Esculapius.  Up  to  this  time  Hasdrubal,  whatever  Polybius 
may  say,  had  conducted  the  defence  Avith  skill  and  gallantry.  A 
moment  of  weakness  disgraced  him ;  he  begged  for  his  life  of 
Scipio,  and  the  latter  called  to  the  deserters  to  witness  the  humili- 
ation of  their  leader.  His  wife  had  not  consented  to  follow  him. 
She  ascended  the  top  of  the  temple  and  called  aloud  to  Scipio, 
"Do  not  fail,"  she  cried,  "to  punish  this  wretch  who  has 
betrayed  his  coinitry,  his  gods,  his  wife  and  his  children !  O 
vilest  of  men !  go,  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  victor,  and  receive 
in  Rome  the  reward  of  your  baseness  ! "  Then  slaying  her  two 
children,  she  threw  herself  doAivn  into  the  blazing  pile  which  the 
deserters  had  set  on  fire. 

Scipio,  after  reserving  for  the  public  treasury  the  gold,  silver, 
and  gifts  deposited  in  the  temples,  gave  over  the  smoking  ruins 
to  pillage.  For  himself  he  took  nothing,  but  he  gave  an  invitation 
to  the  Sicilians  to  carry  home  the  trophies  which  Carthage  had 
brought  from  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum.  Then  came  the  senate's 
work.  Roman  commissioners  converted  the  territory  of  Carthage 
into  a  province.  They  overthrew  whatever  remained  standing  in 
the  city,  and  under  the  most  terrible  imprecations  devoted  to 
eternal  solitude  the  place  where  Carthage  had  stood.  From  the 
summit  of  a  hill  Scipio  saw  the  work  of  desolation  accomplished. 
In  presence  of  this  ruined  empire,  this  great  city,  where  soon  not 
one  stone  Avould  remain  upon  another,  he  was  much  affected,  and 
instead  of  the  intoxication  of  victory,  a  profound  melancholy 
seized  him.  lie  thought  on  the  future  of  Rome,  and  Polybius 
overheard   him    sadly   repeating,    "  The    day  will  come   when  sacred 
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Troy    «hall    full,     uud    Piiam,    uud     the    pcopK.    of     the    warlike 
rriuiu." ' 

Would  it  have  been  bettor  if  l{(jnie,  content  with  the  pos- 
scssiou  of  Italy,  had  lived  in  peace  with  her  ^'reut  African  rival, 
and   the    two   nations   on  either  side   of   the  channel    of    Malta    had 


Territory  of  Carthage.    (See  vol.  i.  p.  437.) 

followed  each  her  own  special  destiny  without  collision,  Carthage 
developing  commerce,  that  great  factor  (»f  civilization,  Rome  limit- 
ing her  ambition  to  the  giving  of  peace  to  Italy  and  to  the 
carrying  forward  into  the  West  the  light  she  herself  had  borrowed 


'EeraiTM  tj/tap  orav  vot  6\u\y  'IXiof  ipr) 
Ka'i  npiafiOi  Kai  \aoi  ii'ffiftiKiio  npm/ioio. 
They  are  Hector's  words  in  tlie  Iliad,  cited  by  Polybius  (xxxiz.  3). 
Scipio  had  no  reason  for  his  anxiety.     Rome  was  stronger  and  better  than  Carthage.     Empirea 

VOL.  II.  L 
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from  Greece  ?  To  put  the  question  thus  is  to  answer  it.  But 
whou   was   ever   wisdom    like    this    shown   in   human   affairs? 

Hostile  nations  contend  for  dominion,  rival  cities  for  existence. 
Between  the  latter  every  war  is  a  war  of  extermination,  every 
means  towards  success  seems  to  be  legitimate.  In  this  way  had 
disappeared  before  the  power  of  Eome  the  cities  of  Alba  Longa, 
Veil,  Volsinii,  Capua,  Syracuse ;  in  this  way  Carthage  fell.  But 
the  Eomans  put  so  much  duplicity  into  the  work  of  destruction 
that  history  can  no  longer  speak  of  Punic  faith ;  it  is  Eoman 
faith   she   must   stigmatize. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  oiiinion  of  the  men  of  those  times, 
and  the  historic  circumstances  were  such  that  one  of  the  two 
cities  must  perish,  we  ought  not  to  regret  that  Home  was  victorious. 

What  progress  does  humanity  owe  to  Carthage  ?  In  our 
time,  when  commerce  is  held,  and  justly,  in  great  honour,  men 
have  sought  to  revise,  in  the  name  of  j^olitical  economy,  the 
decision  of  the  ages.  Their  devotion  to  material  interests,  turning 
backward  into  the  past,  calls  ujjon  us  to  deplore  the  destruction 
of  that  power  which  might,  they  say,  have  united  the  world  in 
the  peaceful  bonds  of  trade,  as  Eome  bound  it  together  by  the 
bloody  ties  of  victory.  But  there  are  fruitful  Avars  as  there  may 
be  a  destructive  peace,  and  nations,  like  individuals,  live  in 
posterity,  not  by  what  they  do  for  themselves,  but  by  what  they 
bequeath  to  the  generations  that  come  after.  Of  what  conse- 
quence are  the  commercial  houses  of  Carthage  in  comparison  with 
the  Greek  colonies  that  we  know  by  the  names  of  Miletus,  Ephe- 
sus,  Phoca^a,  Ehodes,  Byzantium,  Alexandria,  Cyrene,  and  Mar- 
seilles ?  Of  what  consequence,  in  comparison  with  those  great 
Sicilian  and  Italian  cities,  which  knew  how  to  find  wealth  as  well 
as  ever  Carthage  did,  but  were  also  glowing  centres  of  art   and  of 

created  by  commerce  alone  rest  upon  a  frail  foundation.  For  their  destruction  a  violent  shock 
is  not  always  necessary.  Some  are  crushed  under  the  weight  of  their  own  wealth,  others  fall 
by  an  indirect  blow.  The  I'arthians  in  closing  the  overland  route  to  Oriental  commerce, 
and  the  Ptolemies,  in  opening  to  it  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  ruined  Phoenicia ;  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  di  Gama  struck  a  death-blow  at  Venice ;  the  Hanseatic 
league  felj  because  the  importance  of  northern  commerce  was  destroyed  as  soon  as  direct 
relations  by  sea  were  cstablislied  with  the  East.  Last  of  all  Holland,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
enriched  by  commerce  with  the  East  and  with  America,  have  been  supplanted  by  England  bj 
reason  of  the  extension  of  her  relations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  A  day  may  come 
when  the  New  "World,  placed  midway  between  Europe  and  the  East,  will  inherit  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  England. 
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thouglit?  Kvcn  upon  thut  African  Hoil  \vhi(!h  nhv  hold  mo  hmj?, 
what  did  she  leave  behind  her?  Her  lauf^uaK'*',  whicli  (JOU 
y(>ars  later  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Auj?U8tino  spoke,  but  not  a 
moimnicnt,  not  a  book.'  Her  institutions  remain  a  problem,  of 
wiiicli  Aristotle  and  Tolybius  f,'ivo  different  accounts;  her  arts 
have  produced  only  shapeless  lij^ures,  worthy  .of  the  tjouth  8oa 
islanders,   a   new   proof   of    the   iconoclastic   temper  of    the  Semitic 


I'hceniciaii  Uor.^ 

races,  and  to  the  sum  of  ideas  already  existing  in  the  world  she 
added  nothing.  If  there  had  been  left  to  us  of  Rome  nothing 
save  the  inscriptions  upon  her  tombs,  we  shoidd  have  be<'n  able 
from  them  to  reconstruct  her  civil  and  military  organization,  her 
philosophy  and  her  religion,  while  the  funeral  columns  of  C'arthagi^ 
reveal  only  a  sterile  devotion.  The  heritage  left  to  the  world  by 
Carthage    is    this  :    the   memory  of    a   brilliant   conunercial   success, 

'  [Even  this  is  not  certain.  The  Derber  dialects  sunived  both  the  Phoenician  aixl  Roman 
occupation,  and  it  wus  not  till  the  third  (X-cupation  by  tlio  Arab.o  that  the  orif;inal  language 
may  be  said  to  liavo  disiippoarod.     Cf.  Sisinoiidi,  Ij^tt.  liii  Midi  de  rKurope,  vol.  i. — Eil.\ 

-  Iloiizoy,  Le.i  Fii/iirinen  atitit/iieK  ile  terrr  mite  ilu  mu.vr  du  Ixturrr,  pi.  v.  Tlie  rude 
fonu8  ill  this  tigiiriuo  cuiilirm  what  haa  been  said  and  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  4i>4-r)  of  the  barbarian 
of  Punic  art. 

l2 
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ol  a  cruel  religion,  of  some  bold  explorations,  a  few  fragments 
of  voyages,'  a  few  agricultural  precepts,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  no  need:  and  lastly,  the  honour  of  having  for  a  century 
retarded  the  destinies  of  Eome,  with  the  generous  example,  at 
their    last    hour,    of    an    entire    people    refusing    to    survive    their 

country. 

Greece  and  Eome  have  bequeathed  us  something  very  differ- 
ent. Let  no  one  say  that  the  Komans  destroyed  everything, 
Mummius  and  Sylla  were  not  less  terrible  in  Greece  than  Scipio 
in  Africa,  and  yet  Greek  civilization  did  not  remain  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  Corinth  and  of  Athens.  Genius  is  like  the  sacred 
fire  in  the  temple ;  it  survives,  even  under  ruins. 

•  Sallust  {Jug.,  20)  speaks,  however,  of  some  Carthag-inian  fiistorians,  but  vliftl,  he  has 
borrowed  from  them  is  strange  enough.  The  senate,  instead  of  destroying  the  books  found  at 
Carthage,  bad  one  of  them  translated,  the  work  of  Mago  on  agriculture,  and  gave  the  rest  to 
the  African  princes,  recognizing  no  doubt  that  no  advantage  could  bo  derived  from  them. 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xviii.  22.)  AVe  have  a  Greek  version  of  the  voyage  oi  Hanno  and  a  Latin 
version  of  some  fragments  of  the  voyage  of  Ilimilco. 

^  Half  a  horse,  running,  and  crowned  by  a  Victory;  a  grain  of  barley  and  seven  1  unic 
letters,  read  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  Karth-Khadishah,  the  neio  dty,  the  Phoenician  name  of  Carthage. 
On  the  reverse,  a  pabn  tree  and  four  Punic  letters,  Maknat,  tiie  camp.  Silver  com,  minted  in 
Sicily  for  Carthage. 


Carthaginian  Coin  from  Sicily." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII.     - 

SUBMISSION  OF  SPAIN  AND  OF  PERQAMEAN  ASIA. 

I.— Submission  op  Spain  (178 — 133). 

CARTHAGE,  Macodon,  and  Corinth  had  yichbd ;  Spain  still  hold 
out.  She  had  no  grout  citios  wh(>ro  slu^  inight  l>c  huImIuoiI, 
nor,  among  tlie  inliabitants  of  Ccntnil  and  West  Spain,  was  them 
gr(>at  niovahlo  wealth,  which,  by  inciting  the  gi-eed  of  the  peasjintry 
of  I^atinni,  Avoiild  render  enlistments  numerous ;  and,  ospx-ially, 
she  lay  far  distant  from  Rome.  From  Lilybroum  to  Carthage, 
from  Rrundusinm  to  Hyrnichium,  the  voyage  was  short  and  safi', 
and  by  way  of  Thrace  and  the  ('ychuh's,  Asia  might  nnidily  1m' 
reached.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  to  Spain.  Instead  of  cn)ssing 
direct  from  Ostia  to  Carthagena,  across  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the 
legions  manihed  slowly  up  the  Etniscan  coast,  as  far  as  the  superb 
Gnlf  of  Spezia,  Luna;  Porhis,*  where  the  Romans  had  established 
a  maritime  arsenal,  which  has  become  the  Toulon  of  the  mwleni 
Italians.''  Embarking  here,  they  siiilcd  with  jnvcaution  along  the 
Liginian  coast,  sheltering,  their  vessels  behind  the  rocks  at  the 
least  suspicion  of  a  storm,  and  guarding  themselves  against  tlie 
ambuscades  of  the  mountaineers  every  time  that  they  were  obliged 
to-  land.     From   the   Var   to   the  Rhone   they   could   advance   more 

'  Tho  gnlf  oxlonds  into  the  Innd  for  a  distiince  of  more  tlian  seven  mih-.s  «ml  n  little  riiy 
wliieh  Ptolemy  onlliHl  tlie  port  of  Veini«  (Birto  J'rnfre),  still  exists  nt  itn  eiitmnre. 

'  Strnlw,  who  nlso  mils  it  XiXt'ivtit  Xi/ii)*",  n-ffnrds  it  lui  the  first  port  in  the  worU.  I. ivy 
(xxxiv.  8,  nnd  xxxix.  21,  32)  represents  it  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Homan  fleetii:  Knniiw  had 
celehrated  it 

Lutini  /mrhtm,  e*t  opera,  eognotcite,  eivt$! 

And  IVrsins,  who  lived  lliere,  admires  if  : 

Qun  Ititu*  mgm» 
Dtmt  unt/mli  ft  miiltn  lihu  «<•  mill-  rrrr/itat. 

Sat..\i.7f<. 
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Dracbiiie  of  ]'>mporise. 


rapidly,  past  the  friendly  trading-ports  of  the  Massiliotes,  but  from 
the  llhone  to  the  Pyrenees  extreme  precaution  was  necessary 
in  crossing  that  sea,  which  is  so  justly  called  the  Lion's  Gulf. 
The  debarkation  took  place  at  Emporia;,  or  more  frequently  at 
Tarragona;  thence  the  cohorts  made  their  way  to  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  troops  whom  they  came  to  relieve,  often 
at  the  very  extremity  of  Spain.  These  circumstances  explain 
Avhy  Rome  had  need  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  to  put  an 
end  to  the  insuiTCctions  of  the  Spaniards,  while  in  a  few  cam- 
paigns she  had  been  able  elsewhere  to 
destroy  famous   kingdoms. 

From  tho  time  of  the  pacification  of 
Spain  by  Sompronius  Gracchus  in  178, 
until  the  year  153,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  two  provinces  was  disturbed  only 
by  an  outbreak  among  the  Cclti- 
berians.  In  170,  one  of  those  religious  and  patriotic  fanatics,  of 
whom  Spain  lias  produced  so  many,  went  through  the  villages  of 
Celtiberia  exhibiting  a  silver  spear,  which  he  asserted  he  had 
received  from  heaven,  and  from  which,  he  said,  the  affrighted 
legions  of  Eome  would  flee  in  terror.  One  night  this  man 
attempted  to  enter  the  consul's  tent,  and  was  slain  by  guards, 
upon  which  the  revolt  ended.  This  disturbance 
shows  that  the  Eoman  rule  was  not  yet  accepted 
in  Sjjain.  The  countrj',  in  fact,  contained  too 
many  mines  of  gold  and  silver  not  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  pra3tors,  and  these  officers 
were  too  rapacious  to  recoil  from  any  form  of 
extortion.  While  the  war  with  Perseus  was 
yet  imdecided,  the  senate  was  forced  to  assimie 
an  air  of  equity,  and  to  interpose  its  authority.  But  the  new  nobility 
were  seldom  mindful  of  the  austere  virtues  of  the  earlier  days ;  the 
prsetors    still    sought   to   repaii-   in    Spain   their   fortunes   Avasted   in 


Coin  of  Tarragona.' 


'  This  head  of  Pefj^asus — a  little  human  head,  stooped  and  with  wings,  which  the  Due  de 
Luynes  had  noted  long  ago,  has  been  interpreted  by  Cavedone  (Bull.  arch,  de  Eome,  1841),  as 
Chrysaor,  brotlier  of  Pegasus,  born  of  the  blood  of  Medusa,  the  twin  of  Pegasus. 

^  AETERNITATIS  AVGVSTAE,  C(ivitas)  V(ictrix)  T(ogata)  T(arraco).  T.mple  with 
eight  columns.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Augustus,  struck  at  Tarragona. 
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(Ifbuudiory  or  in  the  scandalous  outlays  which  prccoditl  the 
elections. 

In  153,  an  omissary  of  Carthage  found  tho  Lusitanians  rijie 
tor  revolt.  A  prootor  and  l),0()()  soldiers  were  killed,  and  to  decide 
th<!  (lofcction  of  tho  mountaineers  of  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
tho  successful  insurgents  sent  to  them  the  njflitary  ensigns  taken 
in  the  Roman  camp.  One  of  thes<>  ('eltil)erian  tribes,  res«'rve<l  to 
a  glorious  destiny,  tlu>  Arevaci  of  Xumantia,  took  arms  and  thrice 
defeated  the  troops  sent  against  tho  city,  (talba,  defeated  by  tho 
Lusitanians,  f(>ign(Hl  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  dispersi'd  them  by 
tlie  offer  of  fertile  lands,  then  massacretl  30,000  and  gorge<l  him- 
self with  booty. 

This  act  of -treachery  appeared  for  the  time  succes.sful,  and  in 
Celtiberia,  the  consul  LucuUus  disgraced  the  Uoman  name  by  a 
similar  expedient.  IIo  had  had  difficulty  in  finding  soldiers. 
Since  rather  unproductive  pillage  could  oidy  be  attained  through 
a  murderous  war,  no  one  presented  himself  for  enrolment.  It 
hecanu!  necessary  for  Scipio  -^milianus  to  shame  the  I{oman 
youth  by  offering  himself  to  take  the  field.  Luculhis  made  a  cause- 
less attack  upcm  the  Vaccivi,  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
Rome,  and  besieged  Catica,  one  of  their  cities  where  a  multi- 
tude of  men  had  taken  slu^Iter.  The  inhabitants  negotiat«Hl  and 
opened  their  gates,  upon  which  liUCuUus  destroye<l  20,000  and 
sold  tlu^  rest.  In  coiise(pience  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Inter- 
catia  siu'rendered  only  upcm  the  pei'sonal  guanuitee  of  Scipio  (loO). 

From  tho  ma.ssacre  of  the  Lusitanians  one  man  (mly  had 
escaped,  Viriathus,  originally  a  shepherd,  to  whom  all  the  moun- 
tain paths  were  familiar,  the  first,  wo  may  say,  of  those  heroic 
loadei-s  whom  in  all  ages  Spain  has  foiuid  n^ady  to  servo  her. 
Ten  thousiuul  of  his  countrymen  having  imprud(>ntly  placnl  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  could  not  fight  and  whence  they 
could  not  fly,  Viriathus  led  them  out  by  paths  apiwrently  im- 
practicable. Ilis  people  would  accept  no  other  leader  (147),  and 
for  five  years  ho  caiTied  on  with  the  Romans  a  war  of  ambushes 
and  surprises,  in  which  they  lost  their  best  troops.  Viriathu.s 
well  undei-stood,  however,  that  the  Lusitanians  alone  could  neither 
save  Spain  nor  even  muintain  th(>ir  own  independence,  and  he 
incited    the   Celtiberians    to    revolt.      Tliis   uuiim    with    the    tribes 
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who  held  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  rendered  the  war  serious. 
The  senate  despatched  against  the  Celtiberians  one  of  their  best 
generals,  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  fought  with  them  for  two 
years  (143-142),  and  took  nearly  all  their  towns.  This  powerful 
diversion  served  the  designs  of  Viriathus  by  leaving  the  other 
Roman  army,  which  Avas  commanded  by  the  consul  Scrvilianus, 
exposed  alone  to  his  attacks."  Shut  up  in  a  defile,  the  army 
avoided  complete  destruction  only  by  capitulating  upon  the  terms 
that  there  should  be  peace  in  future  between  the  Roman  people 
and  Viriathus,  and  that  each  party  should  retain  that  which  he 
then  possessed.  The  comitia  ratified  this  treaty,  which  would  have 
caused  earlier  Romans  to  die  of  shame  (141). 

A  new  general,  Ca3pio,  obtained  the  authorization  of  the 
senate  to  violate  this  treaty.  He  surprised  Viriathus,  who  was 
relying  without  suspicion  upon  the  promised  faith  of  the  Romans, 
drove  him  back  into  the  mountains,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated by  two  Lusitanians  who  had  been  won  over  to  the  Roman 
cause  (140).  For  eight  years  Viriathus  had  checked  the  Romans 
in   Spain.      His  death    discouraged   his  army  and  his  people. 

Caopio  had  not  even  to  fight  that  he  might  cover  with  a  little 
military  glory  the  perfidy  he  had  committed.  The  Lusitanians 
submitted ;  he  transported  them  into  the  midst  of  tribes  already 
disciplined  to  the  yoke  of  Rome  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Brutus,  his  successor  (138-137),  caused  them  to  build  the 
city  of  Valencia.  This  latter  general  had  still  some  partial  resist- 
ances to  overcome.  Numerous  bands  scoured  the  country,  and 
these  he  starved  out  by  destroying  the  harvest,  and  penetrated 
into  the  territory  of  the  Gallocci  as  far  as  the  sea-coast,  where  his 
legions  beheld  the  sun  sinking  into  that  mysterious  western  ocean, 
forever  heaving,  as  they  then  believed,  by  the  mighty  respii'atiou 
of  the  Earth.' 

Brutus   believed    that    the   power   of    Rome  had   now   reached 

'  This  consul,  passing  by  adoption  into  the  Fabian  gens,  bad,  according  to  usage,  taken  tlio 
names  of  his  adoptive  family,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  kept  from  his  own  the  gem  Servilia,  the 
agnomen  Servilianus.  In  this  way  the  second  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  after  his  adoption  by 
the  son  of  Scipio  Afrioanus,  took  the  name,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^milianus  Africanus  Minor. 

^  Pomp.  Mela,  ui,  1.  The  phenomenon  of  the  Atlantic  tides  was  astonishing  to  the 
dwellers  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ancients  had  before  this  time  re- 
marked the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  ebb  and  flow.  [There  is  a  slight  tide  in  the  Euripiis, 
and  also  at  Venice. — Ed.] 
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the   very   oxtromity   of  tlic   world.     Behind   him,    novfrtheloss,   th«' 
strife  stiiTod  up  by  the  Lusituuiau  hero  still  lusted.     Metrllus  had 
left     unsubdued    in    t'eltiberia    only    two    cities,    Thennuntia    and 
Numantia.'      The    Spanish   war,    terminated    in   the  south    by   the 
deatli   of  Viriathus,  and  in  the  west  by  the  expedition  of    Hrutus, 
was  now  centred   in   the   north  in  the  moiuitains  which,  detaching 
themselves    from    the    Pyrenec'S   at    tlu;   head    waters   of    the    Kbn>, 
enclose  the  basin  of  that  river,  and  from  their  south-western  81o]m>m 
send   down   the   waters  of   the   Tagus  and   the   Douro.     The   inac- 
cessible  character  of  these  regions,  the  indomitable  courage  of  the 
mountaineers     defending    their    liberty    in   its    last    a.syluni,   above 
all,    the  incapacity  of  the  lloman  generals  gave    to  this   la.st   effort 
of  Spanish  independence  the  aspect  of  a   dangerous  war.     In    141, 
Pompeius    made    with    the   Numantians    a   treaty   which   he   dared 
not    avow    in    the    senate,    and     his     successor,     Popillius    I>H>nas, 
approached  the  city  only  to  luidergo  a  defeat  (138).     The  folkiwing 
year,    the   consul   Mancinus   repeated    the   disgrace   of    S<M'vilianus ; 
shut  up  in  an   impassable  gorge  by  the  Numantians,  he  abandoiutl 
to    them    his    camp    and    baggage,    and    gave    his   word    to   rea.<«e 
hostilitic^s.       So   great   was    now   the    distrust   of    lloman   promise's, 
that  the  Numantians  required  the  oaths  of  the  officers  of  Mancinus 
and  of  his  qua?stor,'  Tiberius  Gracchus,  son  of  that  Gracchus  whose 
name  was   so   long  venerated   by  the   people   of  Spain  (13S).     The 
senate  refused  to  consider  itself  bound  by  this  treaty,  and  selcH'ting 
from     antiquity    such    precedents    as    suited    the    manners    of    the 
day,     renewed    the    comedy    which    had    followed    the    incident    of 
the   Caudine    Forks ;    Mancinus,   naked   and   bound,    was    delivennl 
over    to    the    Numantians,    who    refused    to    receive    him.*      The 
people   woidd   not   allow   Gracchus   to   share   the   consul's  fate. 

New  leaders  and  a  new  army  failed  to  wipe  out  this  di.<»graoe. 
To  destroy  the  little  Spanish  town,  no  less  a  general  wa.s  neothnl 
than  ho  who  had  overthiown  Carthage.     Scipio  began  by  banishing 

'  It  is  believod  that  the  niins  of  Numantia  still  exist  at  I'uentc  de  I>on  Ouarray,  •  Vm^tuc 
from  Soria,  upon  an  eminence  more  than  a  league  in  circumference,  and  aocemible  only  tnvn 
one  side. 

'  lie  returned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  but  was  refused  place  by  the  tribune  V. 
Itutilius,  who  maiiitaini'il  thai  Mancinus,  <lelivi"r<><l  to  the  enemy  as  a  captive,  haii  th\ui  loet  Ibe 
jits  cicitafis.  Ills  friends  appealed  to  {{wjnti  jxwtliminii  or  riplit  of  8eon>l  r«'tuni,  in  his  favour  : 
but  a  special  law  was  needful  liefore  he  could  be  reinstated.  [Cicero  discusses  this  ca*i<.  rf<- 
Oraf.,  i.  40.— /X] 
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idleness  and  effeminacy  from  the  camp.  He  drove  away  2,000 
idle  women,  fortune-tellers,  and  charlatans,  who  had  trans- 
formed it  into  a  licentious  village  fair.  He  set  the  troops  to 
labour  digging  ditches  and  building  walls,  and  then  to  undo  the 
work.     "  Let   them   be  covered   with   mud,"   he    said,    "  since    they 


The  Balearic  Islands. 

will    not    cover    themselves    with    blood."       Avoiding    any   general 
engagement,     he    attacked,    one    after    another,    the    allies    of    the 

Numantians,  by  degrees  drove  back  the 
latter  into  their  city,  and  presently  built 
a  solid*  wall  flanked  with  towers  to  shut 
p-  them  in.  The  Douro  washed  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  Numantia  stood,  and 
divers  brought  food  to  the  besieged  ;  Scipio 
threw  into  the  river  bed  beams  of  wood  with  iron  teeth  and 
stretched  nets  across   it.      A  Numantiau  leader,  however,  succeeded 


Coin  of  the  Baleares. 


Caheirus.     Reverse,  a  bull.     Silver  coin  of  the  Baleares. 
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m  pa«8n,g  tlirough  tho  Koman  lin.-H,  and  wont  to  «>lic.it  aid 
Irom  tlio  i)c.oi,l„  of  Lucia.  Scipio  hastonod  to  thin  city  ro- 
qmred  that  40(J  c,f  the  prinnpal  citizens  sho.d.l  bo  given  up 
to    luni,    aud    ordered    theii-    bauds    to    bo    cut    off;    at  Corthugo 


-Uosuic  from  luilici. 

he  had  thro^v^l  to  tlie  lions  all  tlw  deseitei-s  whom  he  had 
taken.'^  The  Nuinantians  hard  pressed  by  famine, 
sought  a  battle,  in  which  they  might  at  least 
die  gh)riously,  but  Scipio  would  not  come  out 
from  his  impregnable  entrenchments,  and  tlu>y  were 
reduced  to  die  by  their  own  hands  (133).  IJut 
fifty  Numantiaus  were  alive  to  follow  his  trium- 
phal  chariot   at   Eom(>. 

Exhausted  with  conflicts,  Spain  at  last  becjime  tnuupiil.  Hut 
the  mountaineers  of  the  north,  th(>  Astur(>s,  th(<  <'antal)rii,  and  the 
Vascones   were    not    subdued.      The   Celtiberiaus    and    the   ViwmH 


Coin  of  Italira.' 


'  Delnboiile,  Voyaffe  en  Enpagne. 
''  Val.  .Max..  ii.  7. 

»  OEN.  POP.  IIO.M.     The  genius  of  the  Roman  people:  before  him,  s  (fh.be.     Ilevene  of 

a  bronze  coin  of  Aiigrnstns,  strnok  at  Italica. 
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again  revolted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Servile  war  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri.  The  pacification  of  Spain  was  not  to  be 
completed  until  the  reign  of  Augustus/ 

The   Balearic    Islands   were   a   nest  of   pirates.      Metellus   took 


Bay  of  Gibraltar. 

possessioi},  of  them,  after  almost  exterminating  the  inhabitants  (123).^ 

'  Our  principal  nuthority  upon  thpse  wars  is  still  Appian.  See  also  Floras  and  Veil. 
Paterciilus. 

^  1a\\.  JRpif.fCA).  Metellus  fouiided  Palina  and  Pcilleiitia  in  tliese  island,'^,  and  peopled 
them  with  colonists  from  Spain.     (Striibo.  iii.  o.i 
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Thcso  victories  and  tlicso  mussacres  do  uot  oxpUiin  how  8|Ntiii 
caiiio  to  be  so  completely  Roiimu,  in  languago,'  in  cuHtuMm  and 
institutions.  Few  colonies  were  sent  thither.  Only  the  niilitury 
establishment  of  Italica  dates'  from  this  iM>riod,  a  colony  found.-il 
by  Scipio's  veterans,  and  later  very  HourishinK,  as  we  know  by 
the  fact  that  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Theodosiuscame  from  it;  tlu-rr 
was  another  founded  in  171  at  Carteia.  The  senuto  um  yet  had 
not  become  willing  to  exile  its  citizens  or  oven  it«  alliut  to 
any  point  outside  of  Italy.  But  that  which  was  not  done  with 
intention  came  about  by  the  force  of  cinuunstances.  If  we  seek 
to  count  the  contingents  arriving  from  Rome  in  the  SiKini.sh 
peninsula,  we  find  that  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  only, 
from  196  to  1G.9,  more  than  140,000  Italians  crossed  the  Pyremi's; 
nor  is  the  list  complete.''  We  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  thcuo 
soldiers  remained  in  Spain  and  married  women  of  the  country. 
The  colony  of  Carteia,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,*  is  u 
proof  of  this,  for  it  was  formed  of  families  of  mixed  race.  Ilenw 
they  enjoyed  only  the  jus  Latii,"  the  senate  might  refuse  to  offer 
to  the  poor  of  Rome  lands  in  a  distant  country,  but  her  generals 
were  certainly  not  slow  in  following  the  example  of  the  first 
Scipio,  and  frequently  granted  estates  to  their  veterans ;  so  that, 
when  the  concpiest  by  violence;  had  been  comj)leted,  a  moral  con- 
quest by  individual  colonization  at  once  began.  These  iiniHTceptible 
but    continuous    infiltrations  of    Italian  blood  quickly  Latinized  the 

'^In  enumerating  tlie  causes  of  the  Latiiiizntion  of  Spain,  we  must  ad<J,  a«  perhap«  thv 
most  iniportunt,  lliat  tlie  old  Celtic  lar-jrunges  of  botli  Oaul  uixl  Iberia  were  clostely  allied  to 
Latin,  so  much  so  that  ancient  Ciuul  certainly,  and  un  ancient  Ilterian  probably,  eouM  learn  it 
without  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  educated  Greeks  learned  Latin  with  great 
difficulty.— £(/.] 

'  Italica  received  the  name  of  old  Seville  (Sevilla  la  Vieja) ;  it  is  six  miles  distant  from 
modem  Seville,  whither  its  inhabitants  emigrate<l  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Tlie  ruins  have  almost  completely  disappeared  ;  the  mosaic,  represented  abuTe,  was  dis- 
covered in  1709;  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  but  was  copied  by  M.  Delsborde  in  his  Vvjfugt  tn 
Espagne. 

^  These  figures  do  not  contradict  the  statement  given  on  page  151.  The  enrolmeols  mn 
numerous  at  first,  while  Bsetica  yet  had  the  wealth  accuraulalwl  there  by  Carthage  aiid  the 
Phoenicians  in  centuries  of  commerce.  Later  they  became  few  and  reluctant  when  there  wan 
only  poor  and  warlike  tribes  to  fight  with. 

*  In  the  place  calletl  El  Kocadillo,  where  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  ar«  yet  visible. 

'  The  son  of  a  Roman  father  and  foreign  mother,  />i-re;/rina.  followe<l  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  unless  she  belongeil  to  a  nation  which  bad  tlu'>«  cm""*"  with  Home.  On  this  account 
there  was  a  dimimUio  capitis  for  the  Roman  colonist.-'  of  Carteia,  and  the  new  city  was  not  a 
Roman,  but  a  Latin  colony.    See  vol.  i.,  p.  3*3,  and  n.  «. 
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Trdiisalpiue    proviuces.'       On   the    other  hand,  beyond  the  Adriatic, 
where  the  wars  were  short,  and  where  the  legions  never  sojourned, 

the  Greek  language  was  never  dis- 
placed. Also  we  shall  observe  that  in 
the  west  the  civilizing  element  was 
the  Eoman  spirit,  while  in  the  east 
it  was  Hellenism.  Each  absorbed  into 
itself  the  inferior  elements  upon  which 
long  done  this  in  Asia ;  Eome  now 
and   presently  in    Gaul.      The   West   is 


Coin  of  Carteia.^ 


it    acted  ;    Hellenism   had 

begins   to    do    it   in    Spain, 

on  its  way  to  become  Latin,  the  East  will  remain  Greek.'' 


li. — Eeduction  of  Peegamean  Asia  into  a  Province  (133 — 129). 

From  Spain  we  turn  again  to  Asia  that  we  may  follow  the 
destructive  work  which  the  senate  was  doing  all  rouud  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  it  intended  to  make  a  Eoman  lake. 

From    188    to    133,    not   a    Eoman    soldier    appeared    in   Asia, 
but   the   commissioners   of    the   senate   were    always   there,    keeping 
watch  upon   the    words  and  acts 
of    the    Asiatic    princes  ;     inter- 
vening   with     authority    in     all 
affairs,    with    the   design   of    de- 
grading the  native  rulers  in  the 
eyes    of    their    subjects ;    exact- 
ing rich  gifts  ^  in  order   to  keep        Aikiathus  v.» 
them    always   burdened ;     taking 
their    sons   as   hostages,'    to   send    them    back    like    Demetrius    [of 


Demetrius  I.,  Soter.* 


'  Later,  Julius  Csesar  and  Augustus  sent  "many  colonies  thither. 

'  CARTEIA.  Turreted  head  of  the  city.  On  the  reverse,  a  fisherman  on  a  height ;  beside 
him  a  basket.     Bronze  coin  of  Carteia. 

^  Later  we  shall  see  Kouie  and  the  western  provinces  also  undergo  the  influence  of  Hel- 
lenism, but  under  the  form  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

■•  Gold  coin  of  2|  staters  (21-5  gr.). 

''  Antiochus  gave  at  one  time  500  pounds  of  gold,  at  another  fifty  talents.  Livy,  xxxvi.  4; 
xlii.  6.)     Prusias  offered  a  golden  crown  of  150  talents,  etc. 

*  Head  of  Ariarathus  V.,  from  a  tetradrachm. 

'  And  with  the  king's  sons,  the  sons  also  of  the  chief  men  in  tlie  kingdom.  Antiochus 
gave  twenty  of  these  hostages,  with  the  condition  of  changing  them  every  three  years. 


8UBMIH8I0N    OF   NPAIN. 


IM 


Coin  of  Methymna.' 


Maccdon]  gained  over  to  tlio  intonate  <tf  Kume ;  above  uU  for- 
bidding tliom  war,  that  the  noise  of  arins  might  not  uwukeu  thone 
pi!(»plo  from  their  k-tliargy. 

An  impostor  liad  risen  up  against  Ariaratlius  V.,  und  the 
Romans  gave  him  possessicm  of  half  of  ('appa(h>cia  (147);'  I'mniaM 
of  JUtliynia  had  conquered  th(!  king  of  Tergamus  and  piUaged  his 
eai)ital ;    they   condennied    liim   to    pay   a   fine   of 

GOO  taU'nts,  500  for 
Attains  II.,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  Methymnu 
and  three  other  eities 
whose  territory  he  had 
ravaged  (155).'  Upon  Amiocliui.v.,Kii|»ior. 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  'legit inuite 
heir  of  tho  throne  of  the  yeleueidte,  Demetrius  8oter,  was  at 
Home.  The  senate;  eaused  a  child,  Antiochus  Kupator,  to  be  pi*o- 
chumcd,  and  despatched  Octavius  into  Syria  with  itrdi-ix  to  burn 
the  Syrian  Hcet,  to  kill  their 
(>lephants,  and  disband  their 
army.^  But  Demetrius,  aided 
by  Polybius,  who  eipiipped  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  for  the  pm-- 
pose,     made     his     escape ;     the 

'  ,  ,  „  Coin  of  DemetriiM  I.,  Soler.* 

senate     hastened     to     form     an 

alliance  with  the  Jews,  at  this  time  in  revolt  against  the  8eleu- 
cidie,  under  the  leadership  of  Judas  Maceabieus,  and  recognizj-d 
their  indei»endence  (158).  In  Egypt,  being  called  in  a.s  arbiter 
between  rhysct)n  and  Philometor,  they  dismembered  the  kingdom, 
concealing  the  iM-rtidy  of  the  act  inider  the  show  of  impartiality, 
the  heritage  of  the  Ptolemies  being  thus  divided  into  three 
separate  States,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  the  Cyrenaica.* 


'  Appian,  Si/r.,  47. 

-  Heiid  of  I'allus,  vory  ancient,  in  a  Imlliiw  «iiiiin'.     C)n  tlio  n-vi-Me,  MKOVMNAI   ....  in 
early  tircek,  and  a  wild  boar.    Silver  coin  of  .Motliymua  of  very  i<arly  date. 
'  Polybius,  .xxxiii.  II. 

*  I'olybiiis,  xxxi    10. 

*  Aureun,  from  tlie  Cahinrt  ilr  Franrr,  a  unique  gpecimen.  Hotli  obvewe  and  rerem  bear 
the  horn  of  plenty;  the  letters  BiP,  under  the  name  of  DenietriuK,  mark  its  datp,  the  I62ad 
year  of  the  Seleiicidte,  that  id,  IfiO  li.c. 

*  Polybius,  xxxi.  26.     [Of.  also  I.  .Maccabees  on  the  treaty  of  Itome  with  Judaa.— JSif.] 
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The  kings  of  Pergamus  had  rendered  too  many  services  in 
the  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochus  and  Perseus, 
for  the  senate  to  be  able  to  show  themselves 
openly  hostile.  But,  among  States,  gratitude  has 
very  little  permanence,  and  the  Romans  soon  per- 
ceived  that  it  was  for  their  interest  that  the 
Attalids  should  not  become  the  chiefs  of  a  great 
Ptolemy  VI.  (Philo-    ^giatic     monarchy.       Manlius     contented      himself, 

metor).'  ■' 

therefore,    with   humbling   the    pride   of    the    Gala- 
tians,    without    taking    away    their    liberty,    that     he     might    leave 


them  to  be  forever  adversaries  to  the  Pergameans,  and  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  ambitious  path  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  intention 
the  senate  never  interposed  effectively  to  hinder  the  disputes  of 
Eumenes  and  Attains  with  the  Bithynians.  It  continued  to  be 
the  policy  of  Eome  to  suffer  these  petty  kings  to  exhaust  theii* 
strength   in   vain   quarrels,   which  her   commissioners   were   sent   to 


'  From  a  unique  coin  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (14'1  gr.). 

"  From  the  village  of  Cata  Dicono  at  the  base  of  the  Cerina  hQls.  Albert  Gaudry,  Oeologie 
de  File  de  Chypre,  fig.  72,  pi.  28  (extract  from  Memoires  de  la  Soeiete  de  gMogie  de  France,  2fld 
series,  vol.  iii.). 
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arrest  only  when  thoy  soomud  likely  to  end  too  favuurubly  for  one 
tsido  or  the  other.' 

Of  the  two  kings  following  Eumcues,  who  died  in  159,  tho 
second,  Attulus  III.,  seems 
to  liuvo  been  a  monster  of 
(iruolty.  By  tui'us  sculptor, 
worker  in  metal,  and  phy- 
sician, ho  murdered  those 
who  did  not  applaud  his 
erratic  acts,  and  he  tried 
upon  his  relatives  and 
t'ricuds,  and  upon  his 
guards,  the  noxious  plants 
which  he  cultivatcid  with 
his  own  hands.  Upon  his 
death,  in  183,  the  senate 
declared  that  in  his  will 
he  had  made  the  llomau 
people  his  legatee,  and  the 
inheritance  was  no  less 
than  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus.  A  natural  son  of 
Eumenes,  Aristonicus,  raised 
an  insuiToction  among  the 
people,  defeated  the  consul 
Licinius  CVassus,  and  would 
have  made  him  prisoner, 
but  the  latter,  not  willing 
to  be  taken  alive,  struck 
one  of  the  barbarian  soldiera 

in  the  face  and  was  instantly  slain  in  n»taliation  for  tho  in- 
jury. The  consul  rcrporaa  easily  made  amends  for  this  defeat 
(130),   and   .iVristouicus,    being   sent   to   Home,    was    put   to  death; 

'  In  1851)  there  were  discovered  a  niimlx.>r  of  letters  [on  marble]  from  Kiimene«  and  .Vttalus  II., 
who  died  in  138,  to  the  liigh  priest  of  IVs!<inus,  in  which  it  in  plainly  manifest,  notwithstanding 
much  reticence,  how  miserable  was  the  condition  of  these  times,  [t'f.  Munich.  SiVs.  Ver.  le^flO.  J 

'  Black  vase  from  tlie  Cyrenaica.  It  is  fluted  and  bears  four  similar  medallions  in  relief, 
representing  a  winged  genius  holding  a  cormicopia.  The  two  handles  are  twisted  like  rope ; 
around  tlio  neck  of  the  vase  ar(<  wreathe<l  sprays  of  ivy;  where  the  hsndlea  un  set  on  an 
masks  of  Medusa  in  relief.     Cabinet  dt  France,  No.  3333  of  'lie  catalogue. 

VOL.  a.  M 


Vase  from  the  CTreuaica.' 
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peace  being  established,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamns  was  made  into 
a  province  under  the  name  of  Asia  (129). 

The  king  of  Cappadocia,  Ariarathus  V.,  who  had  aided  the 
Eomans  in  this  war,  perished  in  it,  and  the  senate  rewarded  his 
fidelity  by  restoring  to  his  family  the  territory  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cilicia.  The  gift  was  not  one  of  which  Eome  was  likely  to 
repent.  Ariarathus  had  six  children  ;  his  widow  murdered  five 
of  them,  sparing  the  youngest  that  she  might  reign  in  his  name.' 
But  the  peoj)le  revolted,  and  she  in  turn  perished.  A  kingdom 
like   this  was   not   a   dangerous   neighbour   for   the   new  province. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  Eome  had  subjected  to 
her  sway  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  lying  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  an  expense  of  much  less  heroism  than  duplicity. 
Since  the  great  struggle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  there  had  been 
no  serious  danger  for  her,  and  she  could  have  afforded  to  be 
generous.  Such  moderation,  however,  is  not  in  human  nature. 
A  certain  current  of  events  sets  in,  and  all  give  way  before  it, 
even  those  Avho  recognize  its  peril.  If,  upon  the  conquest  of 
Hannibal,  the  Eomans  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Italy,  with  a 
resolution  never  to  overpass  its  boundaries,  they  would  have  been 
a  people  of  sages  such  as  history  cannot  parallel. 

'  AAESANAPOS  A2UPX(;;c)  ANEe(i;«v).  OTPOHNQN  (Alexander  the  Asiarch  has  con- 
secrated ....),  perhaps  the  city,  perhaps  a  temple,  or  the  statue  represented  upon  the  coin, 
which  M.  Cohen  takes  to  be  Cadmus  stepping  into  a  ship.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  minte<l 
at  Otrus  in  Phrygia. 


Phrygian  coin.' 


CHAPTER  XXXTV. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  ROMAN  PROVINCES. 

I. — Extent  of  the  Territory  of  the  Repubtjc  abott  130  a.c. 

A  HUNDRED  and  thirty  yt«rs  before  Christ  the  Roman  repuhlic 
had  ended  its  great  wars,   and  founded  its  empire.      There 
remained   to    conquer   only   Jugurtha,    Mithridates,   and   the   Oaiils. 


Wounded  Oaul  Killing  Himaelf.' 

Rome  already  held  the  throe  great  peninsulas  of  southern  Europe, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Between  Italy  and  Greece  slie  had  opene«l 
a  way  for  herself  around  the  Adriatic  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Istrians  and  the  lapodes  in  120,  of  the  Dalmatians  in  154,  of 
the  Illyrians  before  the  second  Punic  war ;  it  was  a  road  as  yet 
somewhat  insecure,  not  to  become  safe  until  under  the  empire, 
after  fresh  blows  had  been  struck  at  these  rude  and  Karbarous 
populations.  A  pnrtor  had  even  gone  as  far  as  the  Danube  in 
search   of   those   Gallic   nations  that    Philip  and  Perseus  had  hope<l 


'  From  the  sarcophagus  giren  on  p.  127. 
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to  set  upon  Italy.'  Between  Italy  and  Spain  there  was  no  route 
by  land,  but  on  that  side  Eome  had  long  ago  fonncd  useful 
alliances,  and  a  few  years  later  she  established  a  province  there. 
Meanwhile,  Marseilles  furnished  ships  and  a  harbour,  pilots  from 
the  Yar  to  the  Ebro,  and  put  at  Eome's  service  her  influence  over 
the  neighbouring  barbarians.  Massiliote  spies  had  warned  Eome 
when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Ebro,  had  kept  watch  on  his  march 
through  Gaul,  had  guided  Scipio's  horsemen  in  their  reconnoiter- 
iug.  In  return,  the  senate  had  sent  its  legions  across  the  Alps 
as  early  as  154  to  defend  these  useful  allies  against  the  Oxybii 
and  Deciates,  who  threatened  their  trading  houses  at  Nice,  Antibes, 
and  Monaco.^  Eome  was  under  a  necessity  of  securing,  at  all  costs, 
her  communication  with  Spain. 

The  independence  left  to  some  few  mountainous  districts  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  of  the  Cisalpine,  and  of  lUyria,  does  not  pre- 
vent us  from  regarding  the  three  European  peninsulas  as  subject 
to  the  authority  of  Eome.  In  Asia  Minor  their  sway  extended  as 
far  as  the  Taurus,  but  ascertaining  by  means  of  Maidius'  ex- 
pedition how  feeble  the  Galatians,  formerly  so  dreaded,  now  were, 
Eome  had  not  yet  required  of  them  the  abandonment  of  a  liberty 
which,  on  this  far-off  frontier,  was  rather  a  help  than  a  hindrance 
to  the  Eepublic.  Gavium,  the  great  city  of  Ancyra,  even  Pessinus, 
which  since  Cybele  came  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was 
considered  by  the  Eomans  a  sacred  city,  were  still  left  in  the  hands 
of  Gallic  tetrarchs.  In  Africa,  Eome  had  retained  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  which  the  Numidians,  divided  since  the  death  of  Masi- 
nissa  among  several  kings,  could  now  no  longer  molest.  Egypt 
was  under  her  guardianship,  the  Jews  were  in  alliance  with  her, 
and  the  petty  kings  still  remaining  in  Asia  Minox  were  altogether 
at  her  discretion.  Ehodes  and  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Asiatic 
sea-coast  rendered  her  divine  honours ;  ^  finally,  before  six  years. 
Transalpine  Gaul  Avould  be  invaded.  The  rule  of  Eome,  or  her 
influence,  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Euphi-ates, 

■  Expedition  of  Asconius  against  the  Scordisci  (135). 

°  See  Desjardias,  O6ogr.  de  la  Gaule  romaine,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

'  Polybius,  xxxi.  14.  The  Rhodians  in  163  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athene  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  people  a  colossus  thirty  cubits  liigh.  As  early  as  the  year  170,  Alahandenses 
teinplum  urhis  Roma  se  fecisse  commemoraverunt  ludosijue  anniversai-ios  ei  diva  instituidse, 
(Livy,  xliii.  6.)     Smyrna  had  done  the  same  twenty-flve  years  earUer.     (Tac.,  Ann.,  It.  66.) 
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and   from   the   Alps   to   the   Atlus.      IJut  u   fow  i-fTorts   iimrr   wi-n-  ^ 
nuodod  to  complete  the  mujestic  work  of  Itomun  Hu/treiititri/ . 

It  is  now  the  proper  pluoo  to  oxamino  tho  orgmiiziitioii  which 
the  senuto  bestowed  upon  tho  tninsalpine  or  truusinurint!  provinccM, 
as  after  the  iSaiiinite  ware '  we  considered  the  arrangements  made  in 
respect  to  C()n([uered  Italy. 

The   territory    of    the   Kepublic   was    dividetl    into   two   imiHs  : 
Itali/^   soiith  of    the   Rubicon   and    the    Macra,   and    the   provmcca,  / 
or   tributary  lands.*     There  wore  at  this  time  eight : — 

Sicily,  divided  on  account  of  its  wealth  into  two  (iua.>storships, 
whose  seats  were  at  liilybieum  and  Syracuse ; ' 

('orsica  and  Sardinia  ; 

Cisalpine  Gaul ; 

Macedon,  with  Thessjdy,  Epirus,  and  Illyria ; 

Asia  (the  old  kingdom  of  I'ergamus) ; 

Carthaginian  Africa ; 

Further  Spain ; 

Nearer  Spain. 

Achtea,  that  is  to  say,  Greece  and  her  islands,  may  bo  re- 
garded as  a  ninth  province,  although  it  had  as  yet  no  »iK>eiiiI 
governor. 

To  these  domains  of  the  Republic  another  slioidd  Ik*  added; 
the  McditoiTau(>an  belonged  to  Roiiu*,  and  the  divine  pair,  N«'ptinie 
and  Ampliitrite,  whom  the  Greeks  had  so  givatly  honoured,  began 
now  to  receive  homage  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Tiber.  Neptune  obtained  at  quite  a  late  jHTiod 
a  temple  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  the  Avorship  paid  hiui  tlu>rt>,  not 
oven  with  certainty  the  day  on  which  his 
festival  was  celebnited.  Hut  (Jreek  artists,  em- 
ployed by  wealthy  Romans,  delightinl  in  multi-  Nrnimw.' 
j)lying  graceful  representations  of  Ampliitrite 
and  her  nymphs,  deceitful  representations  of  iHjace  n-igning  uiK»n  the 
waves,  for  Rome  was  not  destined  to  give  to  her  nuiritime  doinuiu 

'  Vol.  i.  chop.  xvii.  '  Stipendiaria  facta  ett.     (^'eIl.  I'aterc.,  u.  28.) 

'  Cic,  in  IViT.,  ii.  4. 

*  BASIAKUS:  illMHTPIOl"  (of  the  king  Demelnii»)  nixl  two  iiionogTams.     Nepluiie  sUnd 
ing,  lioUliiig  a  triJout.     Koverso  of  u  lotrmlrachiii  of  lK>iut'lriu8  IVlioroetM. 
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Coin  of  Cisalpina. 


Coin  of  the  Achaean  League. 


Coin  of  the  Second  Macedon. 


Coin  of  Thessaly. 


Coin  of  Illvria. 


Coin  of  Epirus. 


Laurelled  head  of  Apollo.  On  the 
reverse,  a  horse's  head.  Barbaric 
imitation  of  Carthaginian  and  Cam- 
panian  coins;  KASIOS  {Kasiot:),  chief s 
name.     Gallic  coin  of  the  Cisalpina. 


Laurelled  head  of  Jupiter.  On  tlie  re- 
verso,  AX  in  monogram,  FAM,  and 
a  winged  thunderbolt  in  a  laurel  wreath. 
Triobol  of  Achaea  (Achaean  league). 


Head  of  Diana  on  a  Macedonian  buckler. 
On  the  reverse,  MAKKAONSiN  AKV- 
TEPA2  (of  the  second  region  of  the 
Macedom'anfi),  two  monograms  and 
Hercules'  club  in  an  oali  garland. 
Tetrad  rachm. 


Head  of  Minerva ;  behind,  a  mono- 
gram. On  the  rever.se,  eK22AA[2N, 
and  a  monogram.  Ilor.se  paxMnt. 
Didrachme  of  Tliossaly. 


Coin  of  I'ergamiis. 


.lupiter  laurel-crowned .  On  tlie  reverse, 
AIIEIl'aTAlS,  and  an  eagle  standing  in 
a  laurel  wreath.     Didraelime  of  Epiru.s, 


0EOAOT  (magistrate's  name),  and  two 
monograms.  Cow  sucljling  her  calf ; 
below,  the  horns  of  a  bull.  On  the 
reverse,  AITOA  (AwviaT-wv)  APXH  .... 
(magistrate's  name),  and  plan  of  tlie 
gardens  of  Alcinoiis.  Drachme  of 
Apollonia  in  lUyricum. 

Head  of  Hercules.  On  the  reverse, 
IIEPrA,  Minerva  standing,  and  a 
tlmnderbolt.  Drachme  of  I'ergamus. 
14-1  gr.) 
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that   poaco    which  she  secured   to   her   continental    provinces.      SIio 
destroyed     all    foreign    navies    without     taking     their    place     with  *^ 
vessels   of    her    own,    and    she    did  nothing   for    the   protwtion   of 
the  seas,   wIkti;  piracy  henceforth  raged  with  impunity. 


II.— TiiK  Tkovinck.' 

In  ancient  times  the  merciless  law  of  war  gave  over  to  tho 
conqueror  the  possessions,  the  lands,  tho  life,  tlie  gods  even  of 
the  conquered  nation.* 

The  senate  had  at  first  exercised  this  terrible  right  in  all  its 
rigour  towards  certain  Italian  peoples.  Mj.irus,  Nuniantia,  ("urinth, 
and  C!arthago  had  suffered  the  s;ini<>  fate — destruction.  IJut  in 
general  liome  left  to  her  subjects  their  religion,'  their  laws,^  their  > 
magistrates,"  their  senate,  and  their  public  assemblies,  the  larger 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  lauds  and  rev(>nues" — in  a  word,  a  veiy 
considerable    municipal  iudepondencc,  even    a    lot    less  hard   than  in 


'  To  rondor  this  exposition  less  incomploto,  nml  to  avoid  rotnminfr  to  thi<  niibjoct  beforn 
the  empire,  facts  and  tostiiiioiiy  will  somotiincs  !)<>  citi><l  of  Intor  ilati-  than  tho  yi'ar  l.'JO. 

^  IHeina  hiimanaijue  nmnin,  says  l'laiitii.i  (Amjihitrj/nn,  I.  i.  lOiJl  and  I.ivy  (i.  .IS);  CY.  Tii. 
.31  ;  ix.  0;  xxxvi.  28;  I'olybiiis,  xx.  )>,  10,  xxxvi.  2.  Tho  snil  waa  uiidortitiiod  to  n>main  In  iu 
former  owners  in  the  provinros.  the  superior  rijfht  of  the  Rr>inan  jvople  Utin^r  ri>«'r\'i'<l,  •  rijrfit 
represented  by  the  trihutum  or  rertii/nl.     (Cf.  Oaiiis,  ii.  7,  ami  Cic,  f'rrr.,  iii.  (t.) 

'  Tac.,  Ann.,  iii.  (iO-ti.'!:  iv.  14,  4.T;  Tertiillinn.  nrf  .Vrt/io;/.,  ii.  S;  Apolog.,  24.  fnirvit/Hf 
promnauf  ft  riritnti  miivt  ilntu  out:  Roeckli.,  Corp.  In*rrij>t.,  No.  4474.  Tlie  jurisnnMdtK  r»>- 
ropnizod  even  the  inviolability  of  religiniu  property  in  tho  pmvinccs.  (Oaiiu,  ii.  7, y>r><  Mtrn> 
habetur.) 

*  This  subject  will  be  treated  later  in  the  chapter  on  mimMjial  rulr  umier  the  pmpin>. 

'Inscriptions  and  coins  in  jfreat  number  mention  in  the  <}nH>k  ami  Ijilin  pniviimii 
mnjfi.strnfes  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens  and  liaviii^r  enlin>  juri!<dict ion,  even  tbejW  iwtm, 
except  in  a  few  case.'',  reservtMl  for  the  governor's  decision,  to  whom  also  there  was  a  right  ol 
appeal  from  tho  locol  authorities. 

"  The  revenues  of  the  cities  consisted,  first,  in  town  dues  (Suet..  I'l'lelt.,  14):  »i>condly,  in 
tolls  (Strab.,  xii.  p.  575, /\)r^oriu»»  Dyrrhaekinnriim :  C\c.,  pro  Hace»,S):  likewise  at  Tarnus 
(  Dion  Chrys..  Or.,  xxxiv.\  at  Ambracia,  but  here  with  this  exception.  Hum  immune  Romani  or 
mwii  LntinI  nominin  exirnt  (Livy.  xxxvii.  44);  at  Tliennas  the  exemption  was  stipulate*!  only 
for  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  iPtehixr.  <le  Therm.,  liff.  74-7'>) ;  at  a  later  date  .Marneillen  leviwl 
a  toll  upon  the  canal  of  Marius  (.Strabo.  iv.  p.  1-nI);  thirdly,  in  larK««ae«>,  which  the  ciistoros  of 
tlio  time  rendered  obi ijjratory  upon  citizens  aspiring  to  municipal  offices  (Pliny.  ^/>.,  x.  IM); 
fourthly,  in  interest  upon  capital  lent  out  {Dif/.,  L.  tit.  iv.  fr.  18.  "i  2) ;  fifthly,  in  n>v.'nn.M>  drawn 
from  public  property,  edifices,  common  lands,  often  sitnate<l  very  far  away— Capua  had  .«ucli 
lands  in  Crete  (Veil.  Paterc.  11, S2),  Emporito  in  the  western  Pynmees,  nyxantium  in  nithynia. 
This  city  sharixl.  Stralio  says,  with  the  Romans  revenues  drawn  from  luiuiy-fishintr  in  the 
Euxine  Sea.     .Vrpiniiui  and  .\tella  Jiad  lands  in   danl.     (Cic, /owt.,  xiii.  7,  1 1.)     Two  little 
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the  days  of  their  independence,  for  the  senate  had  often  diminished 
the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  kings,  their  former  masters,'  and  did 
not  as  a  rule  require  from  them  military  service,  AvMch  was 
reserved  exclusively  for  Romans  and  Italians. 

These  nations  might  therefore  regard  themselves  as  still  free, 
and,  moreover,  as  relieved  from  two  evils  which  had  rendered  their 
existence  intolerable ;  without,  aimless  and  endless  wars,  where 
f  on  both  sides,  and  for  the  most  trivial  of  motives,  there  was  in- 
cessant destruction  of  harvests,  and  villages,  and  human  lives ; 
within,  an  envious  populace,  re-commencing  the  strife  of  the  poor 
agaiust  the  rich  whenever  the  wars  without  were  for  the  moment 
interrupted.  Those  who  held  property  were  constantly  exposed  to 
confiscation,  to  exile,  or  death.  The  Roman  senate  restored  tran- 
quillity, causing  peace  between  nations  and  order  in  towns ;  private 
wars  were  interdicted,  and  everywhere  authority  was  reconstituted 
with  a  strong  hand. 

The  word  jyrovincia  has  a  twofold  meaning,*  expressing  both 
the  legal  authority  of  the  magistrate  who  held  the  military  or  the 
judicial  imj}erium,  and  also  the  place  in  which  that  authority  was 
exercised.  The  praetor  who  determined  cases  at  Rome  had  only 
the  judicial  imperium ;  the  proconsul  who  governed  a  country  had 
both  the  judicial  and  the  military  ;  and,  finally,  the  country  came 
to  take  the  name  of  the  function,  provincia.  When  a  people  had 
made  submission  to  Rome,  a  constitution  was  given  to  them,  or 
as   it  was    called,   a  fonnula,    fixing   the  quota   of   the   tribute   and 


cities  ill  Liguria  bad  land  in  neneventum.  {Bulletin  de  VInst.  arch,  for  the  year  1835.)  The 
atjueduets  and  sewers  (Cic,  adv.  Itullum.,  iii.  2),  the  common  pasture  lands  (Hygin,  de  Lhn., 
p.  102),  gave  revenues  often  collected  by  publicans,  to  whom  they  were  farmed  out.  {liig., 
xxxix.  tit.  iv.  fr.  53,  §  1.)  To  these  sources  must  be  added  donations  made  by  private  in- 
dividuals for  the  founding  of  public  buildings, festivals,  distributions,  or  perpetual  public  games. 
(I'liii.,  E]>.,  X.  79  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  43;  OvcWi, 2iassim.)  And  althougli  a  tributary  city  could  not 
lit  that  time  be  constituted  heir  or  receive  a  legacy,  it  no  doubt  happened  often  that  the  law 
was  forgotten  or  evaded,  as  in  Pliny  (Ep.,  v.  7). 

"  Antony  said  to  the  Greeks  of  Pergamean  Asia:  OBg  WtXCin  fupovg  'ArrnXi/),  juOliKafitv 
ufiiv.  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  v.  4.)  Paulus  yEmilius  relieved  tlie  Macedonians  of  half  of  the 
tribute,  quod  pependissent  regibus,  and  reduced  by  one-half  the  price  of  leases  for  the  con- 
tractors who 'worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines.  In  Illyria  also  there  was  a  similar 
reduction.  (Ijivy,  xlv.  26,  29.)  Cicero  said  (pro  lege  Manilia.G):  Provinciartim  rectignlia 
tanta  stmt  ut  iis  ad  ipsa,'!  provincias  tntandas  rix  contentt  esse  possimus.  In  Sicily  there 
was  no  new  tax  levied :  Eorum  agris  vectigal  nullum  novum  imponerent.  (Cic,  //  in 
Verr.,  iii.  6.) 

"  [The  origin  of  this  word  has  given  rise  to  long  and  unsettled  controversies. — Ed. 
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the  obligations  of   the  proviuciuls  towards   the  Rc^public.     This  for- 
mula, which   varied   in   the   diiferout  provinces,  wus   drawn   up  by 
the    victorious    gencrul    or    by    the    connnissioners    of    the    Heimte, 
generally  ten  in  number.     As  a  rule,  in  order  the  better  to  riwtore 
order  in  the  conquered  country,  the  victorit)us  general  gave  it  new 
civil   laws.      This   was   done   by  Paulus  ^iniliirs   in   Macedon,'   by  -^ 
Gracchus  in  Spain,  liupilius   in  Sicily,  Lucullus  in  Asia,  Poini>eiuH 
in   Bithynia.      In  Achaea   it  was   Polybius  who,  at   the   request  of 
the  cities,  received   from   the   senate   a    commission  to    regulato  the 
form  of  their  government.^     These  new  municipal  constitutions  pre- 
served the  old  forms   dear   to   the   natives,   only  these   forms   were  y 
made  to  resemble  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  Rome,'  as  the  civil 
laws    of   the    vanquished   were    by    degrees   assimilated   to   those   of 
the   victors.''      Thus    the    sixty -five    cities   of    Sicily  °   had   each    a 
senate,    t\Vo    censors,     who    took    the     census     every     tivo     years, 
orders   of    citizens,    and   offices   filled   on   certain   oonditions  of   age 
and  fortune.      It  was  allowed  to    the   subject   nations,  especially  in 
Greece    and    the    East,  to    celebrate   in   common  their   religious   fes- 
tivals and  to  re-establish  their  inoffensive  leagues. 

Provinces  where  the  turbulence  of  the  people  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  enemy  rendered  soldiers  necessary  were  governed 
by  cousulai"s ;  others,  more  pacific,  by  prietors.*    These  offices  might 

'  Livy,  xlv.  30,  22.     Lei/eg  quibu«  adhuc  utitur.     (Justin,  xxxiii.  2.) 

'  Pausanias,  VIII.  xxx.  5.  Mununius  had  already  introduced  some  cbongos.  (Id.,  viL 
16  ;  Cf.  Polybius,  xl.  10.) 

'  Pausanios  says  thia  oxpresely  (VIII.  .xvi.  0)  :  'Ej^ai'Sa  irifintparint  ftiv  Kanwavoi  [Mufi/uac]> 
KaOiaraTo  di  tiiri  n/»i)/jaroi>/ riJc  apx"f-  Quinfius  did  the  same  in  'rinsssaly  (Livy,  xxxiv.  51)^ 
and  Oabiiiius  in  .ludioa:  ....  ' ApisroKpariif  diifitovvro.  (Josophus,  lieli.  Jutl.,i.  8,5.)  Tbe 
law  made  by  Pompoius  for  Bitliyiiia  and  IVmtiis,  fixing  llu'  ago  of  inuniben  of  tlio  prv)VinciaI 
senate  at  not  less  than  tliirly,  and  ro>iuiriii)^  some  previous  service  in  public  alTuirs,  ami  making 
the  dm-ation  of  the  oliioe  for  life,  also  without  doubt  fixed  u  pn)perty  qualification  for  the 
.senators.  (Cf.  Plin_\,  £p.,  x.  83;  Athen;eu.s,  v.  51,  IIi'>cv'  lu^fpti/iivifv  row  li'i/iov.)  Cicero  wrote  to 
his  brother  (ad  Quint.,  1.  i.  2,  8)  :  PruviJeri  abn  te  cifitatet  optimatium  cvHtUiu  aJmini*- 
trenfur.  In  Sicilj^he  inhabitants  were  divided  into  daaaes,  ca- i/euere,  ceruu,  rrtaU.  (Cic,  in 
Ven:,  ii.  2,  41).) 

*  The  edicts  of  the  provincial  pnetors  and  quwstors  (Qaius,  i.  6),  often,  too,  decrees  of  the 
senate  (Ulpian,  Fr.,  xi.  18;  Cic,  ad  Aft.,  v.  21),  caused  this  fusion. 

'Cic,  II  in  JVcc,  ii.  lo.  We  should  no  doubt  add  to  this  number  the  two  confederate 
cities,  Messina  and  Tauromeninm.  Pliny  (Hint.  Xat.,  iii.  8)  says  sixty-eight,  Ptolemy  (iii.  4)^ 
fifty-eight,  Uiodorus  (x.xiii.  5)  sixty-seven,  Livy  (xxvi.  40)  si-xty-aix. 

°  The  division  into  consular  and  pratorian  provinces  varied  frequently.  Mace<lon,  a  con- 
sular province  under  Piso,  was  prajtorian  in  the  time  of  his  successor.  (Cic,  in  Pit.,  ."J(i,  and  de 
Priw.  roii-i.,  7.)  Even  the  limits  of  provinces  were  sometimes  changed.  (Cic,  w  Pii.,  16,  21, 
24  ;  Livy,  xxiv.  44.) 
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be    held    for    years.       Sometimes    even    citizens    without    office    ob- 
tained a  province  from  the  senate  or  the  people.' 

Aristocracies,  which  administer  the  government  gratuitously, 
and  democracies,  which  must  administer  it  economically  [?],  do 
not  multiply  offices  in  the  State ;  monarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
swarms  with  them ;  compare,  for  example,  aristocratic  England, 
who  not  long  since  had  but  24,000  salaries  on  the   estimates,    and 


Quanies  of  Syracuse  used  as  I'risoiis. 

the  empire  of  Constantine,  where  the  army  of  office-holders  was 
as  great  as  the  army  of  legionaries.  Eepublican  Eome  was  never 
>  willing  to  undertake  in  detail  the  administration  of  the  provinces. 
Sh(;  farmed  out  the  taxes,  to  escape  collecting  them  herself,  the 
public  works,  to  escape  carrying  them  on,  and  she  left  the  cities 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  with  the  intention  of  concemuig 
herself    therein    only    if    the    public    peace    shoidd   be    in   any    way 

'  Tlius  Scipio  had  obtained  Spain:  ....  qui  sine  magistratu  res  gessiset.     (Livy,  xxviii. 
38) ;  Cf.  Sallust,  Cat.,  1!)  ;  Suet.,  Cces.,  0  ;  I'olybius,  vi.  13. 
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tUsturbod.      Sho    governed,    slio    did    not    udminstor,   regere    imperio 
populos.      lleuce   a   single   man   sufficed   for  u    province    vuat  tu   u 


kingdom. 


III. — The  Govkrnoh. 

Outside  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  ho  had  cr(m.s,.(l 
the  sacred  space  of  the  pomeriiim,  the  govcnior  of  a  province  took 
his  insignia  and  his  lictors  with  theii- 
axes  bound  in  the  rods,  six  for  a  pro- 
pru)tor,  twelve  for  a  proconsul,  and  he 
was  at  once  ablo  to  exercise  "  voluntaiy  " 
jmisdiction,'  but  not  the  proconsular 
uutliority,  which  he  could  exercise  only 
witliin  the  limits  of  his  province.  Ilis 
service  was  gratuitous.  He  received, 
however,  from  the  senate  a  sum,  at  times 
considerable,*  for  the  expenses  of  his  resi- 
dence and  joui-neys,  and  from  the  people 
of  his  province  the  corn  required  for  his 
household,  a  heavy  tax,  for  a  numerous 
company  attended  him ;  the  praetorian  cohort,  that  is,  the  soldiei-s 
composing  his  guard;  the  yoimg  nobles  desiring  to  bo  iuitiate<l 
into   public   affairs    under  his   guidance;    his  fiiends,   conn' f ex,   who 


HouioD  Ileralil.^ 


'  iiut  not  contentious  jurisdiction :  Jurudictwnem  Kabet  non  contenttotam,  »td  toUtUariam, 
{.Dig.,  I.  tit.  xvi.  fr.  ]  und  2.) 

'  Tliis  moni'v  was  called  vanan'ttm.  PIso  nMS-ivtHi  in  this  way  18,000;000  netteren.  Tlio 
louto  into  tlio  province'  was  doterniinpd  in  advancf,  and  tlu>  journey  w«»  made  in  wliipfi,  on 
liorst'back,  and  in  vehiclos,  the  means  of  transportation  being  fumisliod  partly  by  the  State  aitd 
partly  by  the  coiintrios  throiigh  which  the  governor  travelled.  (.\pp.,  fi?tf.  or.,  v.  45 ;  I.ivy, 
xlii.  1 ;  Cic,  11  in  Verr.,  v.  h-^ ,  ad  Att.,  v.  13,  vi.  8;  »>»  Pit.,  35.)  In  travelling  within  hia 
province  the  governor  lived  in  a  tent,  as  Cicoro  did  in  Cilicia  when  he  wished  not  to  be  burden- 
some to  the  inhahitant.i,  or  he  lodgotl  at  tlio  houses  of  indiviiluals.  Tliere  seeing  to  have  been 
.■jomething  like  our  modern  .system  of  billeting.  (Cf.  Cic, // iVi  fVrr.,  i.  26:  Ottendit  mutnu 
itlud  suiim  non  esse ;  se  quum  sutr  partes  eesent  hospitum  recipiendorum  ....  reeipere  foierr.) 
Hut  the  governor  must  always  enter  his  province  by  the  same  city.  Ulpian  says  in  the  Digett 
(I.  xvi.  4,  fr.  5)  :  Ofwrtet  ut  per  earn  jmrtem  prurinciam  ingrediatur  per  quatn  ingredi  mom  ett 
et  qtias  Or<eci  Iwiiti/iiaf  appelant,  or  KardirXovv. 

'  From  an  engraved  stone.  A  fetial  .standing  before  a  columna  hellicn,  on  which  ia 
ft  statue  of  Minerva  throwing  a  javelin.  (Ilich,  Dictionary  uf  (Jretk  and  Human  Antiifuififg, 
p.  268,  at  the  word  Fetialis.) 
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came  to  share  his  honours  or  make  capital  out  of  his  influence  j*^ 
his  familiars,  his  freedmen,  persons  whom  he  might  employ  con- 
fidentially for  secret  and  delicate  missions;  scribes,  to   make  copies 


''^.A^/»fJ 


Lictors. 


of   public    acts ;    interpreters,    physicians,    soothsayers,    heralds,    and 
the  like.^ 

The    governor,    whatever    was    his    title,    was    invested    with 

'  Vitellius,  g-overnor  of  Syria,  having  dpposed  Pontius  Pilate,  pro-curator  of  Judrea,  gave 
the  province  in  charge  to  Marcellus,  one  of  his  friends,  rwv  ahron  (piXuv.  (Josepluis,  Anf.  Jud., 
xviii.  4.)     These  were  the  contubemales. 

^  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  ii.  10,  30  ;  Pliny,  Epist.,  iv.  12.  Tlie  governor  was  not  at  liberty  to  bliy 
anything  in  his  province  (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iv.  5),  nor  receive  any  gift.     (Cic,  de  Leg.,  iii.  4, 
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political,  military,  and  judicial  authority  ;  ho  had  absolute  control 
over  the  person  and  property  of  the  provincial.  At  Itomo  each 
magistrate  had  also,  in  his  sphere  of  action,  a  power  almost  un- 
limited, but  the  injured  citizen  might  appeal  to  another  magistrate  / 
of  equal  or  superior  rank,  who  by  his  veto  might  neutralize  the 
action  of  his  colleague  or  inferior.  In  the  provinces  there  wa» 
nothing  coiTCsponding  to  this ;  the  pro-consul  having  neither 
colleague  nor  superior,  his  authority  was  without  limits,  and  his 
decisions  were  immediately  executed,  with  this  solo  exception,  that 
Koman  citizens  established  in  the  provinces  had  a  right  of  app<»al|  i 
to  the  tribunes  at  Rome.' 

These  pro-consuls  were  sometimes  rapacious,  unjust,  and  cruel ; 
of    this   we   shall  soon   have   proof.      Two   circumstances,   however,  ^ 
checked   the   tyranny    of    these   powerful   pereonages ;    their  assizes 
being    public,    the    pleaders     found    in     this     publicity    a    certain 
safeguard,    and    the    provincials,   having   the    right   of 
complaint   to  the  senate,  the    governor   was   restrained 
by  fear  of  accusations  which  might  be  brought  against 
him.     Thus,  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  Sjianiards 
came    to   ask    justice   from    the    senate    against    many 
Eoman   generals.     "  Do   not  suffer,"  they  said,   "  that       TempU-  «t 
your  allies  should   be  treated   more  cruelly  than   your 
enemies."      The    pnctor    Canuleius,    to    whom    the    goveniment   of 
Spain   had   fallen,    received    orders  to    designate    five   wnators,    who 
should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of   magistrates  accuse<l 
of   malversation,  and    to   authorize   the   Spaniards   to  choose  patrons 
who  should  defend   their   cause.      Four  were   selected   by  the   pro- 
vince— Fortius    Cato,    Com.    Scipio,    the    son    of    Cnoeus,     Paiihis 
^milius,    and   Sulpicius    Gallus.      The    first    magistrates   citetl  were 
acquitted,   but    two   pitctors,  to   escape    'ondemnation,  exiled  them- 
selves to  Tibur  and  to  Frteneste.* 

I^ater  we  shall  see  that  in    149   a   tribunal  was  organized   ex- 
pi'essly  to  receive  these  complaints.     No  doubt  the  exercise  of  this 

niid  lex  Servilia.)  lie  wns  allowed  to  coin  money  for  the  needs  of  hia  army ;  we  have  goH 
utatert  of  Flamininus.     (Leiiormant,  la  Monnaie  dnnf  rantiqwti.) 

'  In  virtue  of  tlie  Portinn  nml  Semprdiiinii  linv». 

'  M.  PLA1;T()UI\S  VVST.  S.C.  PtHliineiit  of  the  temple  at  Pneneote,  upon  the  rererw 
of  a  coin  of  llie  I'lictorian  family. 

'  Livy,  xliii.  2. 
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y4'ight  was  clangorous  on  account  of  the  enmities  it  created,  but  it 
was  useful,  for  condemnations  might  be  obtained — witness  that  of 
Verres,  and  there  was  always  to  be  found  at  Eome,  without  count- 
ing the  patrons  of  the  provinces,  who  were  under  obligation  to 
defend  it,  some  ambitious  man  in  search  of  a  great  cause  to  plead 
in  order  to  bring  himself  before  the  public  and  prepare  his  candi- 
dature at  the  ensuing  elections.  Thus  Csesar  began  his  career, 
and  a  hundred  others  had  done  the  same. 

In  short,  the  government,  which  was  republican  at  Eome,  was 
monarchical  in  the  provinces,  and  we  need  not  be  astonished  when 
we  shall  see  what  had  been  the  law  for  70,000,000  people 
becoming  the  law  for  that  infinitesimal  minority  which  was 
called   the    Roman   people. 

The  governor  was  general,  and  supreme  judge ;  he  was  also 
law-maker,  for  by  his  edict  he  declared  what  principles  he  should 
follow  in  the  administration  of  justice.'  In  the  tributary  cities, 
which  bore  the  heaviest  weight  of  subjugation,  he  confirmed  the 
action  of  the  local  magistrates,^  watched  over  the  maintenanco  of 
order  and  the  proper  management  of  municipal  affairs.'  He  pre- 
vented, either  by  arbitration  or  authority,  the  carrying  on  of  private 
war,  dispersed  seditious  gatherings,  and  made  levies  in  case  of  need 
in  the  province  and  aU  requisitions  that  war  might  make  needful. 

'  Oic,  adAtt.,\i.6.  Each  new  governor  might,  if  he  preferred,  issue  a  new  edict  (perpetuum) 
or  he  might  retain,  in  part  or  wholly,  that  of  his  predecessor,  edictum  tralatitium.  A  collec- 
tion of  these  manifestos  formed  what  the  Romans  called  viva  i-o.v  juris  civilis.  See  curious 
details  given  hy  Cicero  in  respect  to  the  edict  which  he  put  forth  in  his  government  of  Cilicia. 
(ad  Attic,  vi  5.) 

■^  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  28,  35,  47,  50,  52,  53,  63,  85.  Trajan  repeats  to  Pliny  many  times  that  a 
governor  being  the  guardian  of  the  cities,  the  person  in  charge  of  their  pi-operty,  it  is  his  duty 
to  examine  strictly  into  financial  details.  Cicero  said,  in  his  edict  for  Cilicia  :  Diliffentissime 
scriptum  caput  est  quod  pertinet  ad  niinuendos  sumptus  civitatum.  (ad  Fam.,  iii.  8.)  The 
Julian  and  Titian  law  of  the  year  31(?)  gave  to  the  governor  even  more  extensive  rights  in  refer- 
ence to  the  guardianship  assigned  hy  the^magistrate  than  were  exercised  at  Rome  by  the  prcetor 
in  virtue  of  the  Atiliau  law.  (Cf.  Giraud,  Hiit.  du  droit  romain,  p.  253.)  Augustus  forbade 
the  provincial  cities  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their  governor  until  two  months  had  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  his  departure.     (Dion.,  Ivi.  23.) 

^  Cicero  made  all  the  magistrates  in  Cilician  cities  who  avowed  that  for  ten  years  they  had 
shamelessly  plundered  the  inhabitants  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  (ad  Att.,  vi.  1.) 
Tacitus  speaks  of  tlie  extortions  practised  by  the  great  in  the  provinces  :  Ut  solent  pravalidi 
provinciatium  et  opihts  nimiis  ad  injurias  minorum  elati.  (Ann.,  xv.  20.)  The  accounts  of 
Apameia  had  never  been  examined  by  the  governor  of  Bithynia  before  the  time  of  Pliny.  But 
Trajan,  who  desires  to  know  about  everything,  directs  PHny  to  look  closely  into  them,  promis- 
uig  the  inhabitants  that  this  examination  shall  not  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  precedent. 
(Pliu.,  Ep.,  X.  56.) 
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Roprosonting  tlu;  public  iutorost,  ]w.  stiiimliitcd  tlu;  (•(HiHtnulion  «if 
works  of  public  utility  luul  provided  that  tlit-y  should  be  paid  for 
from  the  city  treasury.'  Sornctiines  ho  even  luid  on  new  taxes  or 
discontinued  former  ones,''  but  in  ull  cases  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  a  copy  of  his  financial  report  in  two  cities  of  the  pTOvinco. 

As  supreme  judge,  from  whose  jurisdiction  there  was  no' 
appeal  except  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  at  Home,  he  decided  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  he  had  himself  laid  down  in  his  edict.'  To  spare 
those  within  his  jurisdiction  costly  journeys,  he  travelled  through 
the  country,  holding  his  assizes  at  points  designated  in  advance, 
coiu'cutus  juridiciJ'  In  Sicily  [and  these  usages  were  repeated  in 
the  other  provinces]  the  suits  between  citizens  of  the  sjune  town 
were  settled  by  the  local  magistrates ;  between  citizens  of  different 
cities  by  judges  whom  the  prtetor  designated  or  else  ordered  to 
be  selected  by  lot ;  betAveen  a  private  individual  and  a  city  by 
the  seuaite  of  another  city;  between  a  Roman  and  a  Sicilian  by 
judges  of  the  same  nation  as  the  defendant.  In  Sicily  disputes 
between  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  jjroprietors  Avere  settled  in 
conformity  Avith  the  laws  of  king  lliero.*  But  from  all  such  de- 
cisions appeal  could  be  made  to  the  pitetor.  The  subjects  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  right  to  take  life  except  in  case  of  slaves.  The 
senate  in  Catana  prosecuted  a  slave  for  a  capital  crime,  but  in 
Judtea,  the  Jcavs,  after  condemning  Jesus  to  death,  Avere  unable  to 
execute  the  sentence,  Avithont  the  authority  of  Pilate."  The 
law  formally  prohibited  the  pi'oetor  from  deli'gatiug  to  any  other 
authority    the   right   of  taking   life  Avhich    had    been    entrusted    to 

'  Pontius  Pilate  directed  the  construct  ion  of  aqneduct.s  at  JeruMiloni,  and  took  money  from 
the  treasury  of  the  temple  to  pay  for  them.     (Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  4.) 

'■'  Vitellius,  on  liis  entry  into  Jeru.'Milem  as  (governor  of  Syria,  abolislied  a  tax  levied  upon 
ull  fruits  sold  in  the  city,  (.los..  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  4.)  Piso  imposed  a  lux  upon  everything  8t>ld 
in  Macedon.     (Cic,  in  Vis.,  ."iti.) 

•*  Sometimes  tliej-  followed  the  Roman  law,  and  sometimes  the  laws  of  the  province.  Tliua 
Q.  Cicero  caused  two  Mysians,  guilty  of  parricide,  to  be  sewni  up  in  a  suck,  after  the  lioman 
CHvStoni,  and  he  threatened  other  guilty  persons  with  being  burned  alive,  a  punishment  uot  in 
use  at  Homo.     (Cic,  ad  Quint.,  i.  i.) 

*  Cicero,  governor  t)f  Cilicia,  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  Cyprus  to  render  justice  lo  the 
Roman  citizens  who  traded  there  and  had  a  right  to  find  judges  there,  (ad  Att.,\.'2\.)  Pliny 
gives  a  list,  numerous  although  incomplete,  of  tliese  co«ir;i/««j»ri<iic»,  which  the  Oreelw  cmll 
iwiKi'iaut;.     (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xii.  57,  1  ;  Strubo,  xii.  t)2U,  etc.) 

'  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.  l.S. 

"  EiTTov  altrip  01 'luv^awi'H/itv  oiV  (Jitrriv   ('uroKTiii'm  oviiva.     (^S.  John,  xviil.  31.) 
VOL.  II.  N 
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him,^  and  he  should  pronounce  the  sentence  only  after  consultation 
with  his  council,  a  sort  of  jury  si>lected  by  the  praetor  from  his 
cohort  and  from  citizens  residing  in  the  province. 

In  the  Graeco-Koman  world  the  religions  were  almost  always 
subordinated  to  the  secular  power.^  The  latter,  it  is  true,  was 
extremely  tolerant  on  the  subject  of  religious  beliefs,  scarcely 
concerning  itself  with  them  at  all,  but  it  chose  to  hold  the  priests 
in  strict  dependence,  especially  the  higher  orders  of  them  who 
were  required  to  answer  for  their  subordinates.  In  Judaea,  and 
this  right  was  exercised  throughout  all  the  provinces  as  well,  the 
governors  inheriting  the  royal  prerogatives,  disposed  of  the  high 
priesthood  at  their  pleasure.' 


IV. — The  Legates  and  the  Qu^.stors. 

In  the  performance  of  his  official  diities  the  governor  of 
a  province  was  assisted  by  a  few  subordinates.  Of  these,  the  first 
in  dignity  were  the  legates,  whose  number  varied  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  province  ;  they  were  selected  by  the  pro-consul, 
but    it   was  necessary   that   the   choice   should   be   ratified    by   the 


•  Nee  enim  potest  quia  gladii potestatem  sibi  datam  ad  alium  transferre.  (Ulpian,  Dii/.,  i 
tit.  xvi.  §  6  pr.) 

^  See  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xviii.  14,  Vi,  the  judgment  of  Qallio  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Jews.  Even  monotheism  with  its  open  condemnution  of  the  worehip  of  idols 
was  permitted.  (Tertull.,  Apolog.,  21.)  Druidism  was  proscribed,  because  it  strove  to  awaken 
Gallic  patriotism,  and  Tiberius  threw  the  statue  of  Isis  into  the  Tiber  (.fos.,  Ant.  Jiid.,  xviii.  .'5, 
4)  by  way  of  reparation  to  outraged  morality.  Tlie  eastern  religions  were,  besides,  always 
objects  of  suspicion  to  the  senate.  There  was  in  them  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  wliich,  acting 
secretly,  caused  alarm  to  the  government,  wlio  took  these  religious  associations  either  for  secret 
societies,  wliich  the  Roman  law  forbade  {Die/.,  xlvii.  2i,  fr.  1,  .3),  or  for  societies  formed  for  the 
practice  of  vices,  like  the  liideous  sect  of  bacchanals  discovered  in  186.  In  respect  to  inoffensive 
forms  of  worship  they  had  full  security,  and  tho  governors  of  provinces  were  to  protect  thoir 
temples,  property,  and  rights  of  asylum.  (Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  60-63.)  Gaius  says,  distinctly  (Inst., 
ii.  7)  :  .  .  .  .  quod  in  provinciis  non  ex  auctoritate  popuU  R  nnani  consecratum  est  (quanqttam) 
jtroprie  iacrum  non  est,  tamen  pro  sacro  habetur.  (Cf.  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  ii.  oO,  iyl,  iv.  49.) 
Later  we  shall  see  where  and  wliy  the  Christians  were  persecuted. 

^  Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  3,  and  in  twenty  otlier  places.  An  officer  of  the  government 
guarded  even,  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  the  epliod  and  sacred  vestments  of  the  high  priest. 
{Id.,  ibid.,  6.)  In  Italy,  in  respect  to  all  that  concerned  worship,  the  cities  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Tiorae,  juris  atque  imperii  Romani  esse.  (Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  71.)  See  in  chap,  xxxv, 
the  decree  in  regard  to  tlie  bacchanais. 
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sonnto,'  so  that  thoy  wero  understood  to  hold  thoir  appointmc>iit 
lidiii  tho  Stiito,  and  in  virtue  of  this  their  persons  were  held  invio- 
liihlc  (luring  their  tvnn  of  service.*  Their  duties  wero  not  strictly 
(l(>{ino(l,  but  in  general  they  owed  to  their  chief  the  support  of 
tlieir  counsel  and  of  their  militiu-y  skill.  Onliiiarily,  he  dividtnl 
with  them  the  administration  of  the  province.  '  In  this  cas<>  thoy 
ruled,  each  in  his  district,  and  under  the  control  of  the  governor, 
to  whom  they  referred  all  doubtful  cases,  never  exercising,  however, 
tho  j'tis  necis,  which  belonged  only  to  the  magistrate  invested  with 
the  nirrum  impcrium.  "In  tho  Tarraconensis,"  8a)-8  Strabo,  ""the 
proconsul  has  under  his  ordei-s  three  h^gions  and  three  lieutenants; 
one,  with  two  legions,  keeps  guard  over  the  Gallmci,  the  Astures, 
and  the  Cantabrt;  another,  with  the  third  legion,  over  the  entire 
coast  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees ;  tho  third  has  under  his  jurisdiction 
the  tribes  established  in  the  interior  and  upon  the  two  banks  of 
the  Ebro.  The  consul  himself  passes  the  winter 
either  at  Tarragona  or  at  Carthagena,  and  there 
administers  justice.  During  the  summer  he  goes 
on  circuits  to  rectify  abuses  which  may  have 
crept  into  the  administration.'" 

Below  the  legates,  or  beside,  them,  was  tho 
qunostor,  specially  charged  with  all  the  details  ^^^^^ X^^'c^^^„. 
of  the  financial  administration.  lie  receivetl 
from  the  public  treasury  tho  sums  necessary  for  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  the  troops,  for  whatever  was  bought  in  the 
province,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  administration. 
Certain  taxes  not  farmed  out  to  the  publicans  wero  loaned  by  him. 
The  Romans  did  not  understand  the  principle  of  tho  8ub<livision  of. 

'  Tlio  si-natp  dotcitninod  their  number.  Thus,  in  56,  Crosar  had  ten  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  i.  "), 
Pompoius  fifteen.    (Plut.,  Pomp.,  25.) 

^  Adimere  mandtitnm  juri»<iictii>nfm  licet  procon*uli  non  autrm  inmnmltn  prinripe.  (Dig., 
i.  tit.  xvi.  fr.  0,  §  :>.)  No  ncrusntioii  could  ho  r>'ct'iv»'<l  njrnin^t  them  durin)?  the  time  thnt  they 
were  in  service  (Cic,  in  Vafin.,  14.),  nnd  they  must  nwnil  the  arrivnl  of  their  sucoe.'xtor. 

'  iii.  p.  1(!6.  He  mi)rht  estnhlisli  lii.<<  tribunal  wherever  it  ."H-emwl  l>e»t  to  him.  (Jo».. 
Ant.  Jiiil.,  XX.  5.)  Qundnitus  established  hi.s  in  the  city  of  l.ydda.  IMiny  says  also:  In 
jmblirin  negotiii  intra  /io.ipitium  etttlem  die  e.vitunu  rararem.  (Epi»t.,  x.  iVt.)  In  verj'  serimis 
eases,  or  if  it  were  a  question  involviiijf  personages  of  <listinction,  the  governor  aent  tho  ■cruaml 
to  Home.     (.los ,  Ant  .fail.,  xx.  T),  and  Hell.  Jud.,  ii.  7.) 

'  Reverse  of  a  Maeeiloniau  ti'trndrachni,  verj-  probably  of  the  lef^teSnra  who  wma  qiuMor. 
The  xidm-l/iiim,  or  quiestor's  seat,  is  represented,  and  a  ci»ttu  destined  to  receive  the  money  for 
distributions. 
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power,  and  therefore  the  quaestor,  although  his  principal  duty  was 
the  charge  of  the  finances,  might  be  called  to  all  other  duties ; 
his  experience  and  energy  were  at  the  service  of 
the  proconsul,  Avho  employed  him  as  judge,  adminis- 
trative officer,  or  general,  as  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  might  require.  Like  the  tudiles  at  Eome, 
the  quiestor  had  a  jurisdiction  of  his  own,  and  the 
Insignia  of  tlR.  ^.-^j^j-  ^f  issuing  Certain  edicts.''  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  made  a  report  of  his  financial  administra- 
tion ;  and  a  Julian  law  required  him  to  deposit  at  Eome  in  the 
cerarium  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenses,  besides  leaving  a 
copy  of  the  same  in  two  cities  of  the  province.  Sicily  had  two 
quaestors,   one    residing  at    Syracuse,   the  other  at  Lilybaeum. 


V. — Obligations  of  the  Provincials. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  owed  to  their  governors 
absolute  obedience ;  to  Rome,  moreover,  they  owed  a  tribute, 
for  the  provinces  were  the  estates  of  the  Eoman  people,  quasi 
privdiu  populi  RomuHi.:^  From  the  moment  of  conquest  the  Eomans 
had  appropriated  all  the  royal  domains,  and  sometimes  the  common 
lands,  or  even  the  whole  territory,  in  cases  Avhcre  certain  cities 
liad  by  sjjocial  courage  and  patriotism  merited  unusual  severity 
from  the  victors.  This  land  immediately  became  part  of  the  domain 
of  the  Eoman  people,  and  fell  under  the  same  regulations.^ 
In  respect  to  the  lands  left  to  the  natives,  their  character  was 
changed.  By  reason  of  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, in  lieu  of  ownership,  had  nothing  left  them  but  the 
possession  of  the  soil ; '  they  were  perpetual  tenants,  and  the  token 

'  0V(A)ni0X  TAMILS.  1'lie  subsellium,  a,  wand,  and  the  vase  wbich  received  moneys,  or 
the  tessene  to  be  distributed  among  the  people  in  a  conyiarium. 

"  The  quaistor  was  not  chosen  by  tlie  governor,  but  was  assigned  to  bun  by  lot.  (Cie.,  ad 
Quint.,  I.  i.  3.)  Nevertlieless,  the  relations  between  the  two  were  almost  sou  and  father.  (Cic, 
2>ro  Plana:,  ii.)  The  quoestor  was  consults  particeps  oinnium  rerum  consilwrunujue.  (Cic,  // 
in   Verr.,  II.  i.  15.)     He  had  two  lietors  with  the  bundles  of  rods,  but  without  the  axes. 

'  Cic,  Ilin  Verr.,  iii.  18.  Cf.  ibid,  ii.  3,  and  de  Offic,  iii.  21.  He  calls  the  people  of  the 
provinces  the  colonists  of  the  Romans  :   Cum  illis  sic  agere,  ut  cum  colonis  7iustris  sulemus. 

'  I'ivy,  XXV.  28;  Cic,  ado.  liullum,  ii.  21. 

'  In  eo  solo  dominium  populi  liomani  est  ....  7ios  autem  possessionem  tantum  et  usumr- 
fiitetum  habere  videmur.    (Oaius,  Inst.,  ii.  7.)    Cf.  Cic,  Ilin  Verr.,  iii.  6  ;  App.,  Bell.  cii\,  ii.  140. 
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of  tliis  cUiiiiiuition  of  right  was  tlic  tribut*-  wlii<;h  tlu"  lioMcrH 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  real  proprietor,  the  Uoiiiun  jK-ople.' 

These  contributions  were  of  four  kinds :  tlu;  ihji-souuI  tax  ;  the 
tax  on  land ;  duties  and  royalties ;  re<piisitions. 

The  personal  tax  was  estimated  upon  the  cenntui,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  each  man's  fortune. 

The  laud  tax,  paid  either  in  money  ■'  or  in  kind,'  wa»*  fixi-U 
at  u  ti'uth  of  the  produce.^  This  ratio  seemed  more  favourable 
to  those  paying  tribute,  since,  if  Home  profited  by  good  har^'ests, 
she  incurred  also  all  the  risks  of  bad  years  ;  while,  in  the  case  of 
a  money  tux,  the  sum  was  fixed  and  must  be  paid,  vvvu  though 
the  land  had  given  no  retuni."  The  Komau  citizen,  holding  lantU 
in  a  province,  pa-id  tlu^  same  tax  as  the  provincials.* 

There  were  requisitions  of  diveree  sorts,  some  (K>casiuiial, 
others  pcnnanent.  Thus  the  people  of  a  i)roviuee  must  fiuiiisji 
to  the  magistrate  who  came  to  watch  over  their  safety  the  corn 
necessary  for  his  household,  eith(>r  directly,  in  which  casi'  the 
senate  fixed  the  quantity,  or  by  a  money  tax,  and  agjiiu  the 
senate  took  care  to  determine  in  advance  the  price  at  which  the 
corn  should  be  reckoned.'  8ometimes,  for  the  usi>  of  the  armii>8, 
or   in    consequence  of   a  bad    harvest,  the  senate  recjuiivd   a  M-cond 

'  Id  autem  impennm  cum  retineri  tine  rertigalibiu  tiulln  minio  jhuuif,  tnjun  nnimo  farlr 
aliijua  suurum  fnutuum  jiavem  nibi  fiempitermtm  retlinuit  (.l«iVi)  atijuf  ufium.  (.t'ic,  «</  Quint., 
I.  i.  11.) 

"  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  6. 

'  .App.,  Hell,  dr.,  ii.  110.  Certain  mitions  paid  only  a  fontli  ;  .iitiiniv  niVoif  /lofiiv  kapww 
imniaaoiiiv,  and  Cicero,  unnnieriiting  tliu  principal  sourcus  of  ruvuuuu  that  the  Koiiian  ptiiplu 
possessed  iu  Asia,  says  frequently:  tcriptura,  ilecumtr,  portorium.  (Pro  Flacro,  Iii  /iro  leye 
Manilia,  6). 

'  Agri  vectiyaUs  multas  habent  cotutitutionet.  In  quibiudam  jiroriitcii*  fntettu  partem 
pf(e»tant  certain,  alii  qnintas,  (ilii  neptinuw,  alii  /lecuniam  et  hoc  f>rr  »oli  trutiimttiimrm.  Crrta 
eniiii  pretia  agrin  coiistifula  ituiit,  ut  in  Pannonia  arri  primi,  arri  »ecundi,  /prnta,  nilitr  ylaHf/i- 
/erte,  niUte  rult/arex,  pancun.  IUk  umnibuK  ni/rii  rectigal  ett  ad  mudum  uhertatis  per  Dimjuln 
jugera  canstitutum.  llorum  astimio,  ne  r/ua  unur/Mitio  per  faha»  pn>fr*i>i<iMe*  JUit,  adAibendti 
e»t  meiuuris  diliyentia.  Nam  et  in  Phryyia  et  tota  Ania,  e.r  hujttn  modi  eawii*  tarn  /reifMriiler 
dimonreiiif  quam  Pannonia.  Ilypin.,  de  Limit.  Connlit.,  t-d.  Goes,  p.  108.  But  tlieae  differ»'iio-» 
were  not  well  establislnnl  till  after  the  re^fititer  of  .Vufju-sfim. 

'  -Vpp.,  Hell,  dr.,  v.  4.  Hut  this  was,  however,  the  system  which  (rave  nio»t  opportiiiiily  for 
exactions;  and  Cre.Mar  wn.s  ol)li)red  to  chanffc  it  for  a  fixinl  tax.     (.Vpp.,  •*..  v.  o  :   l»ioii.,  xlii.  tl.l 

"  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii.  \i.  Tot  Siculi  tot  et/uitef  Ilomani  (i/iid.,  14) ;  Septitio  ....  e^mlr 
Romano,  affirmante  me  pbu>  decuma  non  datitrum  (i/tid.,  'J't ;  and  pnt  Flacro,  H'J).  The  di-crve  nf 
the  senate  (Jfivinp-  liln-rty  to  Chios  btMtrs  e%-en:  Oi  n  irap'oiToir  ofrtc'Pwf'ai'N  ro?c  Xiiw»  i 
fii/ioic.     (IkEckh.,  In^cri/>t.,  No.  2±?2.) 

''  I'rumentum  in  cellam,  ami/rumentHm  <e»timatum.     (II  in  Verr.,  m.  81-6.) 
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tenth,  but  this  was  paid  for.'  If  the  governor  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  equip  a  fleet  to  protect  his  province  against  pirates, 
ships  were  to  be  built,  sailors  and  soldiers  furnished,  all  main- 
tained and  paid  by  the  city  which  was  under  obligation  to  furnish 
them.-  If  an  army  was  necessary,  the  province  must  furnish  com 
to  feed  it.  The  senate  paid  for  this  contribution,  but  at  a  price 
of  their  own  fixing,  and  the  provincials  were  obliged  to  transport 
the  com  to  such  points  as  suited   the   praetor's   convenience.     Huts 


--^^.•. 


Ship  Equipped. 


for  winter  quarters  were  also  due  from  them,  and  sometimes  even 
auxiliaries  for  the  legions.' 

The   senate   reserved   for   itself   the   mines    of    precious   metals, 

'  Tliiis  Cicero  speaks  oi  frumentum,  emptum  ns  opposed  to  fnimentum  decumamiin.  {II  in 
Verr.,  iii.  81.)  In  tliree  vears  Verres  received  37,000,000  sesterces  for  the  purclmse  of  corn  in 
Sicily  at  the  expense  of  Rome.  In  provinces  less  fertile,  tlie  senate  required  only  a  twentieth. 
(Cf.  Livy,  XXX vi.  2;  xliii.  2  ;  xlv.  31.) 

^  Cic,  Ilin  Vert-.,  v.  17,  24;  Philipp.,  xi.  12.  Miletus,  for  example,  was  required  to  have 
ten  ships  always  ready  for  service.  (Cic,  //  in'Verr.,  i.  34.)  Messina  owed  one  vessel.  Syra- 
cuse made  ready  a  number  upon  the  order  of  Verres. 

'  Ijivy,  xxix.  1  ;  xxxvi.  2 ;  Caesar,  Bell.  Onll.,  i.  30  ;  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  v.  47.  Thus  Rome 
levied  cavalry  in  Gaul  (Cses.,  ibid.,  i.  15;  Plut.,  Crass.,  17;  Ant.,  37  ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  49; 
iv.  88),  in  Spain  (Plut.,  Ant.,  37 ;  Cses.,  ibid.,  v.  26 ;  App.,  ibid.,  j.  89),  in  Tlirace  (Sail.,  Jiig., 
38  ;  Plut.,  Lvc,  28  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  46),  in  Numidia  (Sail.,  Jug.,  68  ;  App.,  ibid.,  i.  42).  Crete 
and  tlie  Balearic  islands  furnished  famous  archers  and  slingers.  (Livy,  Ep.,  Ix. ;  Sail.,  Jug.,  10.5; 
.\pp.,  ibid.,  249.)  These  auxiliaries  were  usually  led  by  tlieir  native  cliiefs.  (Cses.,  Hell.  Gall., 
i.  18;  viii.  12;  Bell.  civ. ,  iii.  59.)  Noricorum  jitventus  (Tac,  Ilixt.,  iii.  5);  licetica  au.xilia 
(ibid.,  i.  67)  ;  Itattorumjuventus,  sueta  annis  et  more  militieB  e.vercita  (ibid.,  6S).  The  Ilelvetii 
supported  at  their  own  expense  a  garrison  in  a  strong  castle.     (Tac,  ibid.,  i.  67.) 
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tho  qiiiirrics  of  mavblo,  and  (>von  of  certain  otluT  kinds  of  Htnno, 
the  salt  works,  the  fisheries  and  tlio  customs.  The«<<  hitt<'r  were 
of  consi(h'ral)k>  importance,  for  IIohk^  had  maintained  all  tho  jwrt 
dii(>s  M'hieh  she  had  found  alnnidy  existing.  The  duty  in  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse  was  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.^ 

Still  further,  the  money  paid  by  private  individuals  for  the 
right  to  send  their  flocks  into  the  public  pastures,  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  tax  paid  by  tho  provinces,  or,  at  least,  as  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Itoman  people.* 


VI. — Different  Classes  of  Provincial  Cities. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  Roman  policy  in  relation  to  the 
vanquished  was  to  divide  the  populations  by  diversifying  tho  con- 
ditions of  political  existence  bestowed  upon  nations,  cities,  and 
even  individuals.  By  creating  now  inter(>sts,  the  senate  strove  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  former  indeiwndence ;  they  separated 
what  had  been  united,  and  unit(Mr  what  had  been  seiwirattnl,  and 
made  degrees  in  servitude,  causing  the  yoke  to  weigh  unequally 
so  that  th(>  different  nations  shouhl  not  be  by  a  common  oppn^on 
united  against  the  foreign  ruler :  '  diride  et  impera !  Xo  people 
ever  more  skilfully  practised  this  maxim,  and  in  the  case  of  none 
was  it  over  more  conspicuously  successful. 

Each   province,   far   from   forming   a   homogeneous  whole,   had 


'  Tlip  sennte  undertook  directly  tlie  workinpf  of  certnin  mine.*,  nnd  fnrmed  out  otiion  where 
work  had  Ix'eii  already  Ix-fjuii.  The  silver  mines  of  Carthap'nn  pM<l»r«>d  in  the  time  of 
I'dly hills  (xxxiv.  0,  S)  an  nmonnt  equal  to  i'l.OOO  drachmie  a  <lay,  and  40,000  lal)Oun>ni  were 
empliiyol  tliere.  An  ancient,  decree  of  the  senate  prohibitetl  the  workiu);  of  the  Italian  mine*; 
notwitlistanding  this,  the  censors  farmed  out  a  f^iM  mine  near  Vercelln<,  on  coiMiition  ttiat  not 
over  ."),(KX)  men  should  1)0  eniploye<l  in  it.  The  niii»\s  of  Asturia,  I.usilania,  and  Oallicia,  (fare 
annually  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (///.«/.  Sat.,  xxxiii.  iM)  :?0,(K)0  pounds  weijflit  of  (foM.  Ca>s«r 
farnuMl  out  in  Crete  the  whetstone  quarries,  rotorinn  lucnrrf.  (Dig.,  xxxix.,  tit.  v.,  fr.  1.1.) 
Tliere  were  mines  of  precious  metals  in  Mnce<lon,  hut  raulus  .Kmiliiis  forbaile  the  workiu);  of 
them,  hut  permitted  it  in  the  rase  of  tho  iron  and  nipper  mines.  In  regard  to  the  port  dues. 
see  t'icero  (//  in  Verr.,  ii.  70,  75,  and  pro  Irye  Mmiitin,  ti).  Ileinj;  in  Ciliria,  he  rt>cominendii 
to  Atticns  to  send  hislettersyv/-  maifi*t rot  script itne  et  jxirtiu  nnttrnrum  itinrrtium.  Ilis  brother 
Qiiintiis  had  allowed  the  puhlieans  in  .\sia  to  levy  the  fmrtorium  r/mimrrr/iowM.  nistoms  paid 
on  transport iiiff  g-oods  ;  tliis  Cicen)  declares  was  not  due  (ad  Att.,  ii.  l(i). 

'  Festus,  8.  V.  Script iinriw. 

'  'Pbtfialuiv  .  ...  oil  r>'>i'  avTov  Tpoirov  itaarmi;  xp«ifiihmy,  aWti  rotV  fiiy  n>yix"f,  Toit  ii  i 
Xiftv  (iovXoitivvjv.     (.Stnibo,  viii.,  p.  385.) 
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two  classes  of  inhabitants  :  the  tributaries^  subject  to  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  governor,  while  still  retaining  their  particular  institu- 
tions; and  the  privileged,  who  were,  so  to  speak,  placed  outside 
of  the  province,  and,  in  consequence,  withdrawn  from  the  action 
of  the  Koman  magistrate.'  The  latter  consisted  also  of  several  sub- 
divisions, collected  into  two  great  categories ;  the  cities  having  a 
Roman  organization,  and  those  preserving  their  national  constitu- 
tion, the  former,  more  numerous  in  the  West,  the  latter  chiefly 
existing  in  the  East. 

1.  The  Roman  colonies.  They  had  citizenship,  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  legal  rights  of  the  Roman  jus,  but  not  quiritary  ownership, 
for  provincial  soil  could  not  be  raised  to  the  same  dignity  with 
Italian,  or  possess  like  prerogatives,^  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
exemption  from  tribute.'  The  colonists  being  citizens,  pleno  jure, 
exercised  all  its  rights  during  their  sojourn  in  Rome,  and  might 
obtain  its  honours,  that  is  to  say,  all  public  offices. 

2.  The  municipia,  whose  inhabitants,  elves  sine  sujfragio,  while 
retaining  their  owai  laws,  enjoyed  at  Rome  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  citizen,  except  that  they  could  not  vote  in  the  comitia,  and 
could  not  aspire  to  public  office.  These-  cities  w(!re  regarded  as 
ranking  below  the  colonies,  and  are  always  named  after  them  by 
Pliny.' 

3.  The  Latin  colonies,  whose  magistrates,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  office,  were  eligible  for  Roman  citizenship.'  The  in- 
habitants of  these  colonies  had  the  jus  commercii,  that  is,  the  right 


'  Strabo  says  (iv.,  p.  187)  of  Nismes :  "  It  has  the  Latin  law."  Aid  it  toIto  oi'ii'  viru  role 
Trpoarayfiam  riov  U  ri/f  'V<ii>lttlS  arfjaTtjytuv  iari  tu  iOvoq  tovto. 

^  Proi'inciale  solum  nee  mancipi  est.  (Gaius,  Insf.,  ii.  27.  See  in  chap,  xxxvi.)  ....  Pru- 
vincialia pnedia  usucapionem  nun  recipiunt  (Id.,  ibid.,  46)  ;  these  colonies  weie  not  at  liberty  to 
organize  at  their  own  pleasure.  Jura  institutaque  omniti  populi  Itumani  non  sui  arbitrii' 
Imbent. 

''  Tliere  has  been  much  discussion  whether-colonies  of  Koman  citizens  established  in  the 
provinces  were  subjected  to  the  tributum  soli.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  tliat  they  were 
not,  one  reason  for  my  opmion  being  that  neither  Csosar  nor  Augustus  would  liave  invented  a 
new  right,  the  Jus  Ifalicum,  if  it  had  not  already  existed  in  tlie  Koman  colonies  of  the  provinces. 

*  Hist  Nat.,  ii.  4,  25,  seq. ;  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  xvi.  13  :  Qiue  tamen  conditio  (coloni- 
arum),  cum  sit  mayis  obno.via  et  minus  libera,  potior  tamen  et  prcestabiliur  e.vistimatur  propter 
amplitudinem  majestatemrpie  populi  liomani,  cujus  istte  colonice  quasi  effii/ies  parvce  simulacraque 
esse  qucedam  ridentur.  Colonies  have  been  known  to  seeli  to  be  clianged  into  municipia,  on 
account  of  this  first  reason,  for  example,  the  Prfenestines  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  :  Ut  ex  colonia 
in  municipii  sfatum  redifjerentur.     (Aulus  Uellius,  ibid.,  xvi.  13.) 

=  Cf.  vol.  i.',  p.  3'Jl. 
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to  iicquu'c  und  transmit  (luiritary  ownership ; '  but  tlicy  hud  not 
th(>  jus  connubii,  which  wduUI  have  f^ivon  tht;  /utlria  poiesltu,  or 
power  of  tho  Roman  father  over  all  his  descendants.  When  they 
rc'sided  at  Rome,  they  voted  in  a  tribe  to  which  they  wen^  assigned 
by  lot.- 

4.  Tho    allied    cities,    fuederaiu'^'    such    as,  Messina,    Mawilio, 


Temple  of  Diana  at  Evoro  (former  Li6tralit<u  Julia). 
(judes,    Sparta,    Athens,    etc.,    who    had    concluded    with    Rome    u 

'  l!y  u.iiicn/m/,  in  Jure  camio,  mawijiatio,  vimlirntio,  nnd  I  lie  teittiimrnti  /actio.  I^tur, 
under  the  enipiiv  there  rose  imotlior  class  of  cities,  havin){  tlie  ^'if  Ittilivum  wliirh  wuv 
extMupt  from  the  hind  tax,  because  their  soil  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Italy. 

'  Livy,  XXV.  .'?. 

'  They  were  bound  to  furnish,  in  case  of  need,  au.xiliaries,  ships,  and  in  Sicily  a  part  of  the 
frumentum  imjieratiolt.  Cf.  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  v.  21.  We  may  also  iiaiiii'  Taiinimmium  in 
Sicilv;  Tarrai/iimi  (I'l.  l{i»t.  A'n^,  iii.  8),  and  Malaca,  in  Spain;  tho  Viitrmtii,  thi-  /.inffunfn, 
the  Itemi,  tho  .Kdiii,  and  the  Ciiniufen,  in  Oaid ;  Alhrnn, in  Greece;  Ithodet  uikI  Tyrr.  in 
Asia;  .,'lmwuji,  in  Itithynia;  67ica,  in  Africa,  etc.,  etc.  These  cities,  which  hail  miitracted  a 
solemn  alliance  with  Itome,  by  a  formal  tt«aty  eiifp-aved  on  bronze  in  the  Capitol  and  read 
pul)liclv  every  year  ( IVeekh.,  Inter.,  No.  24.'n)),  were  the  most  truly  independent  in  their  inlenml 
udmiuist ration  of  all  thut  were  comprised  in  tlie  Itoman  pn)vin(V9.     (7.  I'liny.  Epi't.,  \.  IM. 
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treaty  on  equal  tovms,'   or  an  agroemont  implying  an  obligation   to 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Eoman  people. 

5.  The  free  cities^  having,  like  the  allied  cities,  all  the  external 
show  of  independence,  their  own  laws  and  entire  jurisdiction,  but 
holding  this  liberty  by  the  good  pleasure  of  Rome,  and  from  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  instead  of  retaining  it  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  ;* 
these  cities  owed  to  the  Roman  treasury  a  fixed  tribute  in  money, 
the  stipendium.  Corcyra,  the  Adriatic  station  for  Rome's  naval 
forces,    was   free,  but    a   coarse    proverb    marks    what   this   liberty ' 

was  worth.     These  cities  were  very  numerous ; 

they  are  found  everywhere  except  in  Sardinia.^ 
6.  The  cities    exempt   from   taxation,  im- 

Coin  of  Corcyra.'  ^^   ^^^^    ^^^^    ^i^i^^    uniting    several   of 

these  designations  at  the  same  time,  being 
at  once  colonies  and  free,  colonies  and  exempt,  free  and  allies. 
Thus  Patrae  (Patras)  had  the  right  of  citizenship  when  it  became 
a  Roman  colony.  Furthermore,  it  was  free,  because  a  great 
number  of  the  people  of  the  coimtry  haAdng  come  into  it,  it 
appeared  to  be  severe  and  impolitic  to  subject  it,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  all  colonies,  to  the  civil  laws  of  Rome.  By 
the    concession    of    liberty,    the    city    had    the    right    to    organize 

'  Justin,  xliii.  5:  cequo  jure  percussum. 

'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  102. 

^  'EXivBlpa  KopKvpa,  xiZ'  on-ou  9i\eis.  (Strab.,  vii.,  p.  .320,  fr.  8.)  In  respect  to  political 
matters,  tins  liberty  was  of  no  value,  but  we  shall  see  elsewhere  that  it  was  very  considerable  as 
concerning  the  interior  administration. 

'  Cic,  pro  Scauro,  1.5.  They  were  released  from  the  onerous  obligation  of  providing  winter 
quarters.  Plebisc.  de  Thermens.,  lig.  4.5  :  Ne  quis  mnghfratus  ....  milites  ....  hiemandi  causa 
intnulucito.  Tliey  retained  tlieir  own  laws  and  magistrates,  rd/ioie  xf""/'''''"'f  '■"'£  varpioic- 
( Poly  bins  xviii.  29),  and  the  proconsul  was  not  to  encroach  upon  their  jurisdiction:  Omittn 
jiirisdictitmem  in  libera  civitate  contra  leges  senatusque  consulta.     (Cic,  de  Prop.  con.<!.,  ">.) 

'  Tln-ee  vases  {amphora  cajif/iaiiis prochus)  of  different  shapes.  On  the  reverse,  KOl'KTI* Al, 
between  tlie  spolfes  of  a  wheel  (or  the  rays  of  a  star).     Triobol  of  Corcyra. 

"  Immunity  by  no  means  followed  the  concession  of  liberty.  Thus,  in  168,  the  Macedonians 
are  declared  free,  but  must  pay  tribute.  (Livy,  xlv.,  29,  32.)  Many  lllyrian  tribes,  on  tlie 
other  liand,  received,  besides  liberty,  immunity.  (Id.,  ibid.,  26.)  Ctesar  granted  the  same  favour 
to  the  Atr^ftbates  (Ilell.  OalL,  vii.  6),  Claudius  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  Antoninus  to  tliose 
of  Pallantium  (Pausan.,  viii.  43).  Cf.  Boeckh.,  Corp.  Injicr.,  No.  .3610),  and  note.  Tliis  w.ns 
•at  that  time  the  immunitas plenissima.  Cf.  Callistratus,  in  tlie  Dig.,  xxvii.  1,  17  §  1.  Antioch 
was  free,  but  in  addition,  Caracalla  gave  to  the  city  the  title  of  colony,  but  saliis  tributix. 
(Dig.,  1.  1.5,  fr.  8,  §  -5.)  I  have  said  that  these  favoured  cities  were  regarded  as  outside  of  tlie 
province;  this  expression,  however,  must  not  be  understood  too  literally,  for  the  Romans 
would  not  liave  so  understood  it.     Tarsus,  a  free  city,  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Cilicia, 
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in  accordance  with  its  own  ideas.  These  colonit«,  however,  imid 
the  huul-tax,  and  the  personal  tax,'  uidess  six'eially  exenii)t  hy 
grant  of  mmunUan;'  or  later,  by  the  coucessiou  of  tho  jus  Ifalicuni, 
which  gave  to  the  provincial  soil  ouo  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
the   Italian,  namely,  the  exemption  from  property  tax. 

Certain  cities,  tinully,  had  a  patron  at  Home,  such  us  were 
the  Marcelli  for  Sicily,  the  Catos  for  Cyprus,  etc.,  or  ties  of 
hospitality   with    some   noble    personage,   and    could    count    in    all 


r 


Sarcophagus  from  Patrse.' 

cases  npon  his  powerful  interposition.  This  was  an  advantage, 
at  times  onerous,  and  not,  however,  furnishing  a  distinct  politicjd 
situation,  except  in  cases  where  a  city  had  contracted  these  ties 
with  lionic  herself.* 

These  cities  prized  distinctions  as  the  men  of  that  time  prized 

and  a  place  wl.ere  he  adnunistered  justice  ;  Panormi.s,  in  Sicily.  wa«  the  same,  notwithrtanaing 
i,«  title  of  cmto  libera.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  city  had  its  own  jun«l.ct.nn  abo. 
SuUust  says  (Juff.,  31) :  Indiynabamini  peranum  e.,,.itan,  reye,  H  /.,./.»/'«  hl>^n.  ,h,ucu,  ,U,l,b„. 
Ztiyul  iLlZJ  Appian  (BeU.  ci.,  i.  lO.')  says  that,  in  the  t.me  of  Sylla,  ..»....»  and 
kings,  frinds  or  allies,  and  not  merely  the  tributary  cities,  but  also  the  alhe,!  c,  les  wth^hou 
U.,u,..  had  nuule  treaty,  s™nting  them  lil>erty  and  immunity,  now  all  pa.d  tnbute  atnl  o,.t^ 
obed.ence,.«aa,...r,XM.  U.Uvo.ro  ««  i.a.oin,..  Immun.ty  n- leaded  even  from  pay. ng  the 
tenth,  at  least  in  Sicily  ^Cic,  //  m  r«r.,  ii.  .«. :  iii.  « ;  ^^  20,  and  fro.u  -^-7™;^^; 
tics  like  that  in  respect  to  winter  quarters.  (;>W,V.V.  de  Th.nnen.  .45-5...)  Furthemon-. 
the  iunuu.nty  w...  pe.-sonal,  not  territorial,  Halin,r».^e,,  g.oru.n  ,.,c.l^  drr..ma.  d,.nl  .;«.  «yn« 
»„,««««  Jrnt.  (CicIIm  Ven:,  iii.  40.)  The  .mWa  is  the  md.v.dual  n-sideut  n.  a  c  tj, 
but  not  a  citizen  of  it.  When  tho  State  called  for  the  double  Uthe  fr,.m  a  prov.nce.  the  c.t.e, 
which  were  tibe,y<'  and  »«».»«-. were  obliged  to  fun.ish  com  at  a  fix«l  price.  C.c,  11  tn  tcrr., 
iv.  It ;  iii.  73.)  Strobo,  speaking  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacouians,  says  (vn..,p.  3«*.):  wX^  ~k  fa».v 
Xttrowpyiiiv  iiXXo  miVTiXoi'VTft  ovUv. 

■  Diff.,  1.,  tit.  15,  fr.  8,  §  7. 

"  Pliny,  IIM.  Nat,  iii.  3, 4.  .  .       •        ,  ,w  «     i 

»  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voyaye  archeol.  en  Once  et  m  A$ie  nun.,  pi.  IM.  hg.  I. 

'  ll„.,,itium,,matum,  ho^pili,..,,  ,„MUun».  (Livy,  i.  40 ;  v.  M.)  C»re  is  the  o..ly  ....•.!«..«■ 
wo  are  able  to  nau..-  of  '•  public  hos,,it«lity  "  with  Rome.  At  the  sa...e  time  it  .a  certa.n  that  tl... 
relation  was  ofteu  established  with  tho  cities  or  tribes  ou  the  frontiers,  for  the  Dtgest  speaks  of 
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personal  honours.  Among  the  cities  in  a  province,  there  were 
ranks,  and  consequent  precedence. 

There  was  not  merely  difference  between  cities,  but  also 
botAvecn  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  city,  for  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship,  Latin  rights,  immunity  and  liberty  might  be  granted, 
with  hereditary  succession,  to  families  or  to  individuals.' 

Thus,  a  Lipara3an  having  saved  the  life  of  some  deputies  sent 
into  Greece  by  the  senate,  his  descendants,  when,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  Rome  made  the  conquest  of  their  island,  were 
declared  exempt  from  all  tribute. 

We  have  not  completed  an  enumeration  of  all  the  conditions 
of  the  subject.  Rome  willingly  conferred  her  citizenship  on  the 
provincials,"  but  by  degrees.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  have  Roman 
citizenship,  but  without  the  right  of  aspiring  to  public  office.^ 
To  become  a  Roman  citizen,  an  Egyptian  must  first  be  made  a 
citizen  of  Alexandria.'*  Again,  this  distinction  existed  among 
subject  cities,  that  to  some  more  favoured,  their  lands  had  been 
left  or  restored  on  payment  of  a  certain  royalty,  the  tenth  [eivitaf.es 
(lecmnanw) ;  '  while  to  others  less  fortunate  the  royalty  was  a 
variable  sum,"  the  collecting  of  which  was  farmed  out  by  the 
censors  [civitates  censorice).'' 

The  province,  it  will  be  seen,  was  far  from  forming  a  homo- 
geneous whole.  Still  further,  the  provinces  differed  from  one 
another,    their  position    towards   Rome   not    being   the   same.      We 

it  ns  a  habitual  condition.  Si  cum  ffpnfe  aliqiia  neque  amicifiam,  nequf  hospitium,  neque  frciluii, 
nmiciti(C  cmisa  factum,  hnhemus  (xlix.,  tit.  1.5,  §  4,  i),  2).  In  respect  to  patrons,  they  are  referred 
to  in  countless  inscriptions. 

'  Diodorns,  xii.  .30.  As  refjards  citizenship,  examples  ahoinid  evervwliere.  (Cic.,/)TO  TiaUm, 
3.)    .losephus  had  ohtained  from  Titus  iniKfuiv,  '/"■'P  trrri  /iiyirrTii  tIiu)  rifj  AnfoiTi.     (Jok.   I'ifrr.TG.) 

^  Sti/icni/ifd-to"  e.v  Africa,  Sicilia,  Sardinia,  cccfcrin  provinciiit  multos  civitafe  donatus  riilemus 
(Vac,  Jim  Ilnlbn,  9)  .  .  .  .  fiinr/illatim  (id.,  Phil.,  ii.  .37). 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  23-25. 

'  Plin.,  Epist.,  X.  22.     This  obli<ration  was  imposed  by  Octavius. 

'  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  6. 

"  Cic,  in  Hid/.,  i.  4. 

"  Zs  aqer  a  censoribi/ji  locari  sotet.  (Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii.  6.)  Sicily  had  three  allied  cities, 
five  free  and  exempt  cities,  thirty-four  cities  payin<j  titlies,  and  about  twenty-five  whose  dues 
were  farmed  out  by  the  censors  (Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii.  6) ;  Sardinia  had  oidy  cities  paying  tlie 
stipendiarium  (Cic,  pro  Scauro,  ii.  44) ;  Corsica,  two  colonies  (Sen.,  ad  Ilelv.,  8) ;  the  Tarra- 
conensis,  after  Augustus,  twelve  colonies,  thirteen  municipia  with  riffht  of  Roman  citizen.ship, 
eiffliteen  with  tlie  ./?<•«  Lafii,  one  allied  city,  1.35  paying  xtipendinrium,  and  203  otlier  cities  or 
villages  depended  on  them;  Riefica,  nine  colonies,  eiglit  mmiicipia,  twenty-nine  Latin  cities, 
six  free  cities,  three  allied,  and  120  paying  stipendiarium.     (PL,  Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  1.) 
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have  already  seen  that  some  had  a  governor  of  higlier,  and  otlH»r» 
of  lower  rank.  Tlu!  i)rivileg08  of  which  wo  hiive  just  Hpokon 
had  moreover  heen  dispiMised  through  each  province  in  varying 
manner ;  their  munictipal  institutions  had  nothing  in  common,  and 
as  their  rights  suffered,  their  ohligations  also  varied.  It  i.s  not 
possible  to  determine  what  each  paid  to  Rome,  but  it  is  cleur 
they  neither  paid  similar  sums,  nor  in  the  same  manner. 

Thus  Gaul  and  Macedon  seem  to  have  given  only  a  fixed 
sum.'  Most  of  the  cities  of  Carthaginian  Africa,''  Egypt,'  Syria 
and  C'ilicia  *  paid  capitation  taxes  even  for  women,  and  in  Kgyj>t, 
as  its  seems,  for  slaves.  This  last  i)rovince  was  later  charged 
with  feeding  the  Itoman  people  for  four  months.*  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  paid  their  tithes  in  kind,  and  Sardinians  besides  paid 
a  tribute  according  to  property."  Africa  and  Spain  bought  back 
th(>ir  harvests  at  a  price  which  never  vari(>d  whatever  might  have 
hvn\  the  inclemency  of  the  season.'  Asia  and  Greece  paid  the 
hind-tax. 

It  was  difficidt  to  introduce  as  much  variety  into  the  metho<l 
of  collecting  the  tax.  The  tax-gatherer  must  be  either  Roman  or 
native.  The  senate  authorizcnl  the  ^Spaniards,*  Ciesar  permitted 
the  Asiatics,"  and  Paidus  ^Emilius  the  Macedonians,  to  make 
their  own  collecti(ms.  In  Greece,"  in  Asia  before  ('a^sjn's  time," 
and    in    Sicily    the   tax-gatherers-  were   publicans,    wlio   had   bought 

'  Vectv/al  cerhtm  quod  itipendinrium  dieitur.  (Cic,  //  m  Vrrr.,  iii.  B.)  Mac(>don  gare 
in  tliis  way  100  talents  (aljout  £L>(),iKX)).     ri.it.,  AlmtlUui,  S.-*.     Oaiil,  40,000,000  trutercei (tAxmt 

t.".(K),(KK)).     Siu't.,  fVra.,  25;  Rutrop.,  vi.  17. 

'  App.,  Lib.,  in.").      In  Africa  the  lax  was  iiti   ry  yf  rni  tirJ   rolf  au/iamf,  nyffii  mi  ynttiKi 

'  Jos.,  Bell.  Jiui.,  ii.  16.     The  tribute  wn.s  inoiv  llian  12,0<K)  tali-nts.     (Sir.,  xvii.,  p.  TO-*.) 

'  App.,  'S»/r.,  50.  Tlie  tribute  was  one  per  eenl.  of  llie  valiintion.  Oireni,  ad  Att.,  v.  l(t 
imprratn  ixiKt<ft'i\ma.     Ad  Fam.,  iii.  8:  acerhitriina  r.i-artio  cajnium  rt  ontionim. 

'  .I(w».,  /.V//.  JiuK,  iv.  10,  5. 

"  Livv,  .\xiii.  .32;  Cic, 2>r'>  Balho,  18;  Hirtius, 'j;  lirll.  Afr.,^.  .Some  have  undenitontl 
riopni  lo  place  Si(  ilv  in  tlie  .same  catejror\'  (//  in  J'err..  ii.  5'!).  Omnrf  Sini/i  r.r  rmm  ifMotannif 
trihii/a  ninferunt  (id.,  ihid.,  55,50).  l!ul  here  we  nni.-<t  iniilerstand  by  trihiiln  the  lax  lieoi>.«»i»iry 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  town,  levied  upon  the  citizen.'.  In  hi.s  oration  pro  Flarco,  0,  Cioem 
Bffain  uses  the  word  fribiita,  clearly  to  de.^ignale  the  private  revenues  of  cities.  Tliis  \»  tAfo  the 
view  taken  hy  !lu.<clike,  Veher  den  Cenmis  nnd  die  Steuerrerfaxmng,  p.  8. 

'  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  (i. 

"  Livy,  xliii.  2. 

°  App.,  Ilcll.  dr.,  V.  4  :  Xfitv  roi>c  ^epni'c  Irhpi^iv  ayiipiiv  nopi  riv  ytttftyovvntr 

'°  Cic,  dp  Xrit.  deoniin,  iii.  1!>. 

"  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  (i ;  nd  Quint.,  i.  10  ;  nd  Aft.,  i.  17. 
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at  Eonie  the  right  of  collecting  the  tributes.  In  Sicily,  certain 
tithes,  those  of  wine  and  oil  and  of  small  crops,  Avere  farmed  out, 
before  the  time  of  Verres,  by  the  quajstors  in  the  island  itself. 

When  the  Eomans  had  conquered  Latium,  they  prohibited  all 
trade  between  the  Latin  cities.  The  same  prohibition  was  laid 
upon  the  Macedonians,  Avhen  they  were  distributed  into  four 
districts  after  the  fall  of  Perseus ;  upon  lUyria,  divided  into 
three  cantons,  Avhich  Avere  to  remain  absolute  strangers  to  each 
other  ; '  up(ni  Achtea,  after  the  fall  of  Corinth."  An  expression 
used  by  Cicero  shows  that  everyAvhere  the  same  policy  Avas  pur- 
sued :  "  Diodes  of  Panormus,"  he  says,  "  had  hired  a  field  in  the 
territory  of  Segesta,  for  betAVcen  those  cities  there  was  a  right 
of  trading."  ^  The  jus  commercii  therefore  Avas  the  exception,  and 
the  prohibition  AA^as  the  rule,  since  the  orator  was  obliged  to 
explain  hoAV  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  could  occupy  land  belong- 
ing to  another  city.  It  is  true  the  two  cities  were  free,  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  tAVo  so-called  independent  States,  but  this  class  of 
cities  were  very  numerous,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their 
independence  was  often  limited  in  this  respect.  The  Roman  citizen, 
being  able  to  buy  and  sell  everyAvhere,  found  it  too  much  for  his 
advantage  to  be  free  from  rival  enterprises  for  the  senate  not  to 
multijjly  these  prohibitions. 
X  The    province,    divided    internally    as    we    have    seen,    had    no 

bond  of  uuion  Avith  adjacent  provinces.  They  were  a  foreign  land, 
aliena.  Thus  a  person  might  be  exiled  from  his  province.*  The 
proconsul  who  crossed  the  boundaries  of  his  province  incurred 
the  charge  of  treason ;  and  a  city — at  least  this  Avas  the  case  in 
Bithyuia  by  the  Pompeian  laAV — could  not  give  to  the  inhabitant 
of  another  province  the  right  of  citizenship.'  These  prohibitions 
accorded  so  well  Avith  the  narroAV  spirit  of  the  ancient  municipali- 
ties that  they  Avere  accepted  Avithout  resistance. 

Since  feudalism,  that  is  to  say,  the  reign  of  the  castles,  has 
passed  over  modern  societies,  the  country  is  separated  from  the 
city.     A  city  now   has   but  a  narrow  belt   of    subm-bs  surrounding 


'  Livy,  xlv.  26,  29.  =  Pnusan.,  vii.  16.  '  Cic,  //  in  Ven:,  iii.  40. 

'Suet.,   Claud.,  23;  Pliny,  Ep.,  x.  61;  Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  20.     This  is  tlie  same  with  the 
Freneli  internement. 

'  Kon  civitatis  alienee.     (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.  115.) 
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it;  formerly  it  had  a  province.  At  the  present  day  the  well-to-do 
class  and  a  largo  proportion  of  the  working  class  live  and  die  in 
the  city.  A  whole  life  is  spent  there,  because  there  is  trade,  in- 
dustry, intollectual  activity,  all  the  resources  and  all  the  pleasures 
of  civilization.  Among  the  ancients  life  was  spent  in  the  countrv 
in  the  rude  labours  of  agriculture,  the  only  industry  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  and  in  the  solitude  which  such  an  existence 
imposes.  At  the  same  time  there  was  need  of  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  invasion,  of  gathering  for  the  discussion  of  common 
interests,  a  fortress  and  a  public  square,  the  capitol  and  the 
forum,  the  acropolis  and  the  agora.  This  was  the  city,  usually 
placed  upon  a  height  easily  susceptible  of  defence.  This  fortified 
enclosure  {ttrhs  uarv)  formed,  with  the  territory  dependent  upon  it, 
the  city  {civitas  7ro\«?). 

It  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  draw  the  dividing  line  so  as 
to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  coming  down  to  a  lifeless  atom,  or 
on  the  other,  leaving  a  whole  which  is  both  heterogeneous  and 
cumbersome  by  its  bulk.  The  [French]  commune  is  too  small ; 
France  has  36,000  of  them,  but  the  Eoman  city  was  too  large ; 
in  Gallia  Comata,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  there  were 
only  sixteen.  They  were  really  small  States,  with  a  complicated 
administration,  including  many  secondary  cities,'  with  a  budget, 
magistrates  for  taking  of  the  census,  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  the  superintendence  of  public  works,  of  police,  of 
public  health,  of  all  the  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  territory, 
and  read)',  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  hand  which  kept  the  pt^aoe 
among    them,    to   arm    their    militia    and    send    them    out    against 

'  Nismes  had  dependent  upon  her  twenty-four  towns.  (Strabo  and  Pliny,  ni»t.  Nat.,  iiJ. 
5.)  A  hundred  and  seventy-nine  cities  of  the  Tarraconensia  posseswd  'JXKi  villajft^s.  (Phny, 
IliKt.  Nat.,  iii.  3.)  The  towns  of  the  Cami,  in  the  Caniic  Alps,  were  in  the  jurisdiction  uf 
Terp:esto  (Zumpt.,  Decrefum  municipale  Teryestinum)  \  Culatia  was  dop«'ndent  upon  Capua, 
Caudium  upon  rJoneventura.  (Becker  and  Marquardt,  IlandbucA  der  Horn.  Alterth.,  iii.  p.  .'5.) 
This  was  the  Greek  principle:  for  example,  there  was  but  one  city  in  Attica  and  one  in  I^aconia, 
though  in  these  two  provinces  there  were  many  towns.  .Vcconlinply,  the  Greeks  often  u«h1  the 
name  of  tlie  city  for  that  of  the  territory.  Tliese  secondary  places,  tod,  were  called  in  Italy, 
fora,  conci/inhiila,  vioi,  castella.  The  principal  places  were  generally  called  muniriyia  or  oppida. 
Wliore  there  were  no  cities,  the  country  was  set  off  mXopai/i,  as  in  I'annonia,  or  into  rrginne; 
as  in  Massia,  both  being  again  8ub-divido<l  into  vici.  (Becker,  ibid.)  It  would  app«>ar  from  the 
Julian  law  (tabula  Iferaclfeimi.i)  that  only  inliabitants  of  miinicijiia,  colonies  or  pncfectiires, 
miglit  be  raised  to  the  duumvirate  or  the  quatuorvirate,  the  hijfhest  municipal  ofBces  (1in<>8 
15,  21,  24),  but  tlint  tlie  people  living  in  the/om  or  the  conciliabttlo  could  iispire  to  the 
decurionate,     (lines  .'!5,  45,  CO,  04,  oG,  til,  6.3.) 
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their   neighbours    whom    they   loved    no    better    than   great    States 
are  wont  to  love  those  whose  frontiers  touch  their  own.' 

If  this  municipal  organization  left  the  governor  little  to  do, 
imless  he  had  the  inclination  to  interfere  in  everything,  it  made 
the  Eoman  empire,  instead  of  a  homogeneous  people,  a  union  of 
little  States,  most  of  them  living  under  different  conditions. 
Wrapped  about  and  held  in  restraint  by  the  administration  above 
them,  these  cities  Avill  remain  united  only  so  long  as  the  binding 
force  holds  firm,  as  soon  as  it  is  weakened,  all  ties  will  break, 
and  the  barbarians,  few  in  number  though  they  are,  will  subjugate, 
one  after  another,  these  nations,  which  having  never  had  sentiments 
and  interests  in  common,  will  not  in  the  decisive  moment  bo  able 
to  make  common  stock  of  their  resources  and  their  courage. 


YII. — Provincial  Assemblies. 

Between  the  State  and  the  comm.une,  even  if  the  latter  wore 
not  reduced  to  its  present  insignificant  proportions,  there  Avas  needed 
an  intermediate  division,  a  political  representation  of  the  province 
itself.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  below  the  formidable 
government  Avhose  seat  Avas  Rome,  and  above  the  humble  and 
timid  magistrates  of  the  cities,  men  who  could  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  proA'ince,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  name  of  an  important  interest 
which  the  goA'ernmont  Avas  bound  to  treat  with  respect.  Assemblies 
thus  composed  might  no  doubt  haA'C  become  embarrassing  to  the 
poAver  of  Rome,  but  they  Avould  haA^e  restrained  its  excesses. 
The  institution  Avould  have  been  a  good  one ;  but  was  it  pos- 
sible ? 

The  ancients  Avere  not  so  ignorant  of  the  representative  system 

'  See  in  Tacitus  (Hist.,  i.  65)  tlie  bitter  hate  existing  between  Lugdimum  and  Vieinia,  wlio 
attacked  each  other  the  instant  that  the  troubles  of  the  empire  permitted  them  to  do  so  with 
impunity,  and  the  bloody  combat  between  the  people  of  Nuceria  and  of  Puteoli  (Id.,  Ann.,  xiv. 
17),  Cicgro,  in  a  passage  already  cited  {ad  Quint.,  I.  i.  11),  shows  all  these  little  States  ready  to 
tear  each  other  in  pieces  if  Rome  did  not  impose  peace  upon  them.  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  been 
free,  and  Augustus  was  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  liberty  (18  B.C.)  on  account  of  the  seditions 
which  desolated  them.  (Dion  Cassius,  l.xiv.  7.)  Nero  restores  to  the  Greeks  tlieir  liberty,  and 
they  at  once  return  to  their  civil  war.s, 'Eg  ifi(}v\iov  nraaiv  wpoi)xS>l<'"v-  (Pausan.,  vii.  17,4.) 
Vespasian,  tlierefore,  replaces  them  under  tlie  authority  of  a  governor,  saying  that  they  have 
forgotten  how  to  be  free.     (Id.,  ibid.) 
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as  they  have  been  said  to  be.'  The  Oreok  race,  it  is  true,  wen* 
never  willing  to  emerge  from  their  little  cities'  and  form  a  gi-ent 
State,  yet  its  tribes  never  lost  sight  of  their  fratoinnl  origin,  and 
in  token  of  this  common  blood,  they  had  certain  national  institu- 
tions in  which  religion,  art,  and  pleasure  had  more  share,  no  dcjubt, 
than  politics,  but  which  formed  a  tie  between  the  members  of  the 
Hellenic  family.  The  Amphictyons  at  Delphi  were  not  always 
liiiiitod  to  affairs  of  the  temple,  and  the  Lycians  had  a  genuine 
parliament,  a  wise  people,  *'  whose  twenty-three  cities,"  says  Strabo, 
"sent  deputies  to  an  assembly  held  in  a  designated  place.  The 
most  important  of  the  cities  sent  three  dejiuties,  those  next  in 
rank  two,  and  the  humblest  one.  They  contributed  in  a  like  pro- 
portion to  the .  public  expenses.  .  .  .  The  assembly  begins  by 
naming  a  chief  of  the  confederation ;  it  then  proceeds  to  the 
appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Lycian  body.  It  appoints 
also  the  judges  of  all  the  tribunals.  Fonnerly  peace  and  war  and 
iiUiauees  were  determined  in  the  same  assembly,  but  this  cannot 
now  be  done  save  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans  who  acconl  per- 
mission only  for  deliberations  conceniing  local  interests.  The 
number  of  magistrates  and  judges  named  by  each  city  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  votes  it  controls." ' 

The  Lycian  body  was  not  an  isolated  instance.  Greece,  which 
had  been  the  great  political  school  of  the  world,  desired,  after 
passing  through  all  phases,  and  as  if  to  leave  nothing  untried, 
to  also  make  the  essay  of  representative  government.*     Commenced 


'  ConCv'^rning  tliB  ideas  spread  ohrond  in  tho  ancient  world  in  respect  (o  a  mixed  anrl 
baliinced  government,  see  Oieero,  de  Hep.,  i.  4') ;  Tac.,  iv.  .33. 

'  In  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  have  lx)en  counte<l  ninety-nine  distinct  States,  thirty  of 
which  were  free  under  tho  emperors.  (Kidiu,  Beitriige  z.  Vrrfa**.  dr»  Rim.  Rrich*.,  p. 
125-0.) 

^  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  665.  [See  the  interesting  account  of  this  constitution  in  Fr<>eman"s  FrHrral 
Oovernment ,  I.  p.  208.  Ed."]  Caria  was  organized  in  tlie  same  manner.  "  The  cantons  liaving  the 
most  towns  have  also,"  ho  says,  "  the  most  votes  in  the  general  a.ssemhly :  their  assiwial ion  is 
known  under  tho  name  of  Clirysaoreon."  (W.,  i'AjV/..  p.  titiO.)  "If  w-  want  an  example  of 
a  noble  federative  republic,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  I  will  indicate  the  republic  of  Lycia."  {Efpr. 
dea  Loin,  ix.  3.)  I  cite  Montesquieu,  for  Lycia  came  to  a  bad  end  (Dion.,  Ix.  17:  Suet.,  Ctaud., 
26),  and  her  institutions  have  been  held  rt>spoiisible.  See  alst)  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  631,  concerninjf 
tho  tefrapolis  of  Phrygia,  and  Gruter  [Inner.,  No.  2056)  for  the  pentapolis  formed  by  Ude«mis, 
Mesenibria,  Tomi,  Istrinni.  and  .\pollonia. 

'  [Mr.  Freeman  has  shown  {Fed.  Gort.  I.  p.  2(i<>,  .«<^.")  with  what  limitations  this  statement 
should  1)0  introduciHl.  Practically,  because  only  ridi  and  idle  men  attended  the  meetings,  the 
government  was  representative,  but  every  free  Achn^an  hail  a  right  to  go  and  to  vote. — Bd.'\ 
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too  late,  and  amidst  unfavourable  conditions,  the  attempt  failed. 
However,  the  brilliancy  which  the  Achaean  league  cast  over  the 
last  days  of  Greece  gave  this  system  a  durable  popularity.  When 
the  conquest  was  completed  and  secured,  Kome  left  her  new  sub- 
jects to  re-unite  one  after  another  the  bonds  which  she  had  care- 
fully broken.  Everywhere  confederations  were  re-formed,  and  if 
politically  these  new  leagues  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  liberty, 
yet  they  preserved  the  memory  of  it,  and  its  reality  might  any 
day  reappear  under  the  forms  which  for  the  moment  were  but  a 
deceitful  show.' 

Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pergamean  Asia 
had  general  assemblies,  which  were  held  suc- 
cessively in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province. 
Upon  a  coin  of  Pergamus  is  the  temple  of 
Rome  and  of  Augustus  with  this  legend,  Com- 
Coin  of  Pcrg-araus.^  munitos  Asiw.  Csesar  gathered  at  Tarsus  deputies 
from  all  the  cities  of  Cilicia.''  Mention  is  also 
made  in  the  Digest  of  assemblies  of  Thracians  and  assemblies  of 
Thossalians  held  at  Larissa ;  in  the  code  of  a  general  priesthood  or 
superintendence  of  the  games  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  in  the 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  province  of  Asia  of  a  supreme  pon- 
tiff, apxiepev^;  and  of  a  president  of  the  sacred  games,  Affiapxtj':, 
chosen  by  deputies  of  the  entire  province,  koivov  A  ma?.*  At  these 
meetings  the  deputies  took  a  certain  order  determined  by  the  rank 

'  The  lonians  of  Ihe  thirteen  cities  of  Ionia  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  num.,  ii.  p.  .50.^,  and  Straho, 
xiv.  6.39)  always  met  at  tlie  Panionium,  the  Acliieans  at  yE<>-ium  (Pausan.,  vii.  27),  the  I'oeotians 
at  Coronea  (Biickh.,  Corp.  Insci:,  i.  p.  5  of  the  introduction)  ;  tlie  league  of  the  Pliocians  sub- 
sisted (Pausan.,  x.  5)  as  well  as  the  Aniphictyonic  council.  (Id.,  ibid.,  8.)  Hadrian  instituted 
at  Athens,  in  the  Panhellenion,  an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks.  (Jliiller,  Ai(/inef.,  p.  1.52,  wy. ; 
liceckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  No.  385 ;  and  Ahrens,  de  Athen.  atatu.) 

^  COM(munitas)  ASI(a3).  Fortune  standing,  crowning  Claudius  in  a  bi-columnar  temple 
consecrated  to  Rome  and  to  Augustus,  the  first  letters  of  which  names  are  upon  the  pediment, 
ROM.  ET  AVG.     Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  Claudius. 

"  CilicicB  civitates  omnes  Tarsum  evocat  ....  ihi  rehus  omnibwi  provincim  et  fnitimnrum 
civitatum  constitutis  ....     (Hist.,  Bell.  Ale.r.,  69.) 

*  These  provincial  assemblies  were  formed  of  avviSpoi  or  deputies  sent  by  each  people,  ns 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Lycia,  as  Livy  (xlv.  32)  says  in  respect  to  Macednn:  Mai-.-donum 
rurmis  advocatum  concilium ;  pronunfiatum  quod  ad  statum  Macedonia  pertinebat ,  scnatores, 
quos  synedros  vocanf,  Icyendos  esse,  quorum  con-nlio  respublica  administraretur  ("  In  re^'ard  to 
the  high  priest,  apx"9^<'i->  te  belongs  to  the  imperial  epoch,  and  was  the  provincial  eliief  of  the 
worship  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  which  was  tlie  official  religion  of  the  Roman  empire."  (Lebas 
and  Waddington,  Voyage  arcMoL,  sect,  v..  No.  885.)  The  pafroni  provinciantm  at  Rome  re- 
presented also  tlie  unity  of  the  province.     (Of.  Ovelli.  n.  520.  .30.5^.  .3063,  .36(il .  eic.1 
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of    tlu'ir    cities,    some    coiniiif?    fiwt,    liko    Kphcsus  uud   IV-rguniUH, 
others  in  the  seveuth  ruuk,  liko  Mugiiesiu  iii  louiu. 

Tustimouy    to    thi»    cfEuct    is    ubuuduut    duriug    the    iinperiul 


Votive  Column  of  tliu  Dioscuri  found  at  I^arissa.' 


period,  but  the  iisiige  was  aucient  and  anterior  to  tlic  Roman  con- 
([iiL'st.      Indeed,   it   has   bt^en   showu   in   the   course  of   this   histor}* 

'  In  llio  ct'ufro,  a  festal  coucli  for  tlie  divine  (fuest.i ;  in  front,  a  table,  will)  sacred  cake*, 
a  priest  making  a  libation,  a  woman  raising  ber  rigbt  band  towards  tbe  go<ls,  wbom  she  in- 
vokes, and  llie  Dioscuri  going  byat  a  gallop  in  llio  sky;  K'neatb  Ibem,  Fortune, bearing  a  crown 
for  tluwe  offering  tbe  sacrifice ;  below,  tlio  inscription,  "  To  the  grvat  gods,"  a  name  often  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  "  Danaa,  daughter  of  [I]thoneite[8]."  (Ileuiey,  .\ti»eiom  tie  Macidame,  |t. 
419  and  pi.  xxv.)     This  votive  column  is  in  tbe  Ix)uvrc. 
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Ionian  Coin.' 


that  all  the  Italian  races  had  similar  assemblies,  that  the  Komans 
took  part  in  the  Latin  ferice,  and  that  at  one  time  a  proposition 
was    made    that   the    allied    cities   should   be   allowed   to    elect    two 

senators  to  sit  at  Rome  with  the  Con- 
script Fathers  of  the  Eepublic.  These  ideas, 
therefore,  were  not  foreign  to  the  Eoraan 
mind,  and  were  carried  with  the  Eoman 
domination  into  those  western  regions  where 
they  had  germinated  spontaneously. 

Csesar     will     presently     convoke     the 
deputies    of   the   Further   Spain  at   Cordova 
and  of   Nearer  at  Tarragona.      In  Gaul  he 
will   call    together   every   year    the    States- 
"encral    of    the    country,    and   Augustus    will    assemble    about    him 
the    deputies    of    the   provinces   through   which   he 
journeys.       Before    their    time,     Sertorius,    in    the 
Iberian  peninsula,  had  pursued  the  same  course. 

Eespecting  the  rights  of  these  assemblies  we 
know  but  little.  In  the  West,  Julius  and  Augustus 
Csesar  seem  to  have  given  them  a  political  character 
by  consulting  them  upon  affairs  of  importance  ;  in 
the  East,  they  appear  to  have  had,  at  least  for  the 
time  with  which  our  documents  are  concerned,  authority  only  in 
matters  of  religion.^  We  find  the  assembly  of  proconsular  Asia 
meeting  in   165  a.d.  in  upper  Phrygia  and  appointing  the  asiarchs. 


Coin  of  Mafrnesiun 
Ionia.' 


'  ASIAS  nPOTQN  E*E2IQN  nEPr.AMHNi2N  (the  Pergamean  Ephesians  [being]  the  first 
of  A.sia").  Hercules  seated  and  Diana  standing,  her  quiver  on  the  ground;  beneath,  KOINON 
n  nOAEUN  (tlie  community  [association]  of  thirteen  cities),  and  nPO  MKA  *P0N'rQN  (being 
pro(  urator  [or  proconsul],  Marcus  Claudius  Fronto).  On  otlier  coins  he  is  asiarch.  The  thirteen 
cities  composing  tliis  connnunity  were  Miletus,  Epliosus,  Erythrte,  Clazomense,  Priene,  Phoct-ca, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Myus,  the  two  islands,  Samos  and  Chios,  to  which  was  added  later 
Smyrna.  Why  are  the  Pergameans  named  in  this  inscription  ?  No  one  can  say.  The  cut 
reprusents  the  reverse  of  a  very  rare  bronze  of  Antoninus,  struck  in  Ionia.  (Note  of  M.  de 
Saulcy.) 

-  MAPNHTUN.  EBAOMH  THS  ASIAS  (the  people  of  Magnesia,  seventh  city  of  the  province 
of  Asia)."  Bacduis,  a  child,  upon  the  mystic  cistus,  surrounded  by  a  wreath.  Ileverse  of 
a  bronze  coin  of  Ionian  Magnesia,  of  Gordian  III. 

'  In  the  inscriptions  of  Orelli,  No.  3144,  we  find  &  prmtor  Hetrurice  x\.  populorum.  In 
No.  2182  mention  is  made  of  the  aacra  Etntrice,  and  the  Latin  games  lasted  until  the  fourth 
century.  (I^actantius,  Biv.  Inst.,  \.  21.)  Pacarius,  vocatis  principibus  insulcf.  (Corsicce),  con- 
tilimn  apeiit.  (Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  16.)  United  Sicily,  communis  Sicilia,  decrees  that  statues  shall 
be  erected  to  Verres.     (Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  ii.  59,  63.) 
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from  whose  number  the  Roman  K<jvern<ir  m-U-cU'A  the  one  who 
should  till  the  very  honourable  but  niinouM  office  of  Hupreme  pon- 
tiff for  the  entire  provinc*,- ;  a  passage  in  8trabo  proves  the  cxtn-nie 
antiquity  of  this  usage.' 

There  was  certainly  in  these  essentially  popular  customs 
a  germ  which  might  have  Ikhju  developed,  to  the  great  profit 
of  the  provinces  and  the  empire,  but  these 
assemblies  were  allowed  to  subsist,  obscure  and 
useless,  so  that  the  provincial  government  lacked 
the  counterp<ji8e  which  might  so  easily  luive 
been  given  it.  If  this  idea  be  criticisi'd,  we 
may  rejoin  that  history  is  by  no  means  design(>d 
simply  to  register  what  has  been  done  and  to 
applaud  it ;  that  Itome,  in  becoming  a  world,  was 
bound  to  suffer  transf(;nnation,  and  that  for  a 
dominion  so  vast,  one  of  two  fonns  of  govern- 
ment became  inevitable,  either  that  which  she 
did  in  fact  adopt,  namely,  the  absolute  power  of 
the  ruler,  subordinating  the  pnjsfK'rity  of  the 
empire  to  all  the  accidents  of  royal  births,  to 
all  the  hazards  of  an  election  ui  the  barracks,  or 
else  a  close  imion  between  Rome  and  her  provinces  by  the  effective 
participation  of  the  latter  in  the  general  admiuistnttion.  Doubtiem 
an  organization  like  this  would  have;  shocked  th(?  old  Itoman  pre- 
judices, but  a  great  State  cannot  be  found*-*!  without  forethought. 
Julius  and  Augustus  Ca?sar  had  this  forethought  for  a  brief  time 
in  Gaul ;  the  senate  might  have  carried  it  ever}'where,  for  with 
these  assemblies,  which  existed  everywhere,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  imite  counsel  and  action,  so  as  to  submit  arbitrary  will  to 
censure,  and  put  a  bridle  upon  misused  power.  Such  a  constitution 
Rome  herself  liad  with  her  senate  and  consuls ;  it  was  a  queKtiun 
of  giving  it  to  her  subjects,  and  then  binding  the  provinces  fast  to 
Borne   by  granting   to   their  assemblies  what    Spurius  Car^ilius  had 


Veiled  ronliffdotbcd 
ID  •  Long  Pobe.* 


'  Ariatide*,  Orat,  zxtL  p.  .^44-6 :  Stnb.,  xir.  p.  640.  This  'm  a  rery  biffa  digaity,  Mjri 
Pbiloatratiu  (Sopkitt.  ritte,  lib.  i.  $  '2\'2),  bat  rerr  cmtlr,  irwip  a-aXJUSr  xfmtarmr.  Hm  mj^iiIi* 
bad  the  wiperinteiidenoe  of  the  Mcred  game*  of  the  proriaee;  then  were  tito  anarelM  for  the 
•olemnitie*  of  the  ritie*. 

'  Silver  statuette  in  the  Cabinet  de  Framet,  No.  3^4  of  the  eataloipw.  Sm  ia  toL  L  p.  097, 
%  brooxe  figurine  almoat  simiUr,  giriug  exactly  the  Roman  poalifieal  i 
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asked,  after  the  great  massacre  at  Caiinte,  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Italian  cities.'  The  question  well  deserved  to  be  studied  and 
dcteriiiined,  for  had  the  empire  been  better  organized  there  would 
have  been  no  Middle  Ages.-^ 

The  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  well  understood  the  importance  of 
this  machinery  for  establishing  over  immense  districts  a  community 
of  interests  and  beliefs.  They  imitated  with  their  synods  of 
bishops  these  provincial  assemblies,  so  that  if  the  latter  did  not 
bring  the  representative  system  into  the  State,  we  may  at  least  say 
that  they  aided  in  introducing  it  into  religious  organization. 
The  Church  crowned  this  work  of  deep  sagacity  by  establishing 
above  the  provincial  synod  a  supreme  senate,  the  oecumenical 
council,  and  this  double  institution  long  secured  unity  to  its  faith, 
its  discipline,  and  its  empire.  What  Christian  Eome  knew  how  to 
do,  why  could  not  pagan  Rome  have  done  ?  The  Eoman  pride  and 
the  interests  of  200  families,  whom  we  shall  see  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Eepublic  living  upon  the  plunder  of  the  whole  world,  did 
not  permit  it. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  recognize  that  the  solution  here 
indicated  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  in  the  face  of  those 
fatalities  of  education,  of  historic  conditions  and  of  hereditary  pre- 
judices which  in  all  time  reduce  to  a  minimum  true  largeness  of 
mind.  The  province,  which  never  even  succeeded  in  making  itself 
recognized  as  a  civil  entity,  capable  of  action  and  ownership,  re- 
mained nothing  more  than  a  territorial  division,  and  its  governors, 
who  regarded  their  appointment  as  a  sentence  of  exile  ^  when  they 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  means  of  repairing  a  fortune,  ruined  by 
pleasure  or  by  the  purchase  of  an  office,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  weakness  and  servility,  for  there  was  nowhere  that 
union   which   gives   strength,    or    ti.at    dignity   Avhich   springs   from 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  616,  the  proposition  of  Carvilius  in  216,  and  p.  322,  the  request  of  the  Latin 
praetors  in  the  year  340.  Elsewhere  we  shall  further  consider  this  question  of  municipal  and 
provincial  organization. 

^  The  Greeks  of  Asia  were  so  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  desire  to  organize  that  they 
had  given  numerical  rank  to  their  cities  ;  some  were  metropoles,  and  first,  others  second,  seventh, 
etc.  Thus  Ephesus  was  Trpwr/j  Traaiuv  (Eckhel,  Doctr,  num.,  ii.  p.  521) ;  Magnesia  was  ipdo/iti  ti)c 
'Aaiae  {id.,  ibid.,  p.  527);  Aspeudus  rpini  tSiv  ikiX  (Cilicia).  (Philostrat.,  Vita  Apoll.,  i.  15.) 
Unfortunately  all  this  was  only  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  this  organization  only  regulated  pre- 
cedence at  the  games  and  feasts  of  the  province.     (Cf.  Eckhel,  ibid.,  iv.  p.  288.) 

^  See  Cicero,  ad  AH.,  ii.  16,  and  all  his  letters  dated  from  Cilicia. 
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tlio  coiivictiou  of  a  man's  rights  which  ho  desires  aud  is  uhh!  to 
assert. 

Plutarch  somewhere  has  an  energetic  sentence  concerning  the 
Asiatics,  mces  who  never,  he  says,  know  how  to  say  No.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  vast  domains  of  Rome  there  was  no 
longer — if  wo  except  a  few  mountaineers  sheltered  in  inaccessible 
gorges — a  nation  who  knew  how  to  utter  that  word,  and  thcrefoiv, 
in  spite  of  formulas  and  treaties,  in  spite  of  all  the  privih-ges  wi' 
have  enumerated  at  such  length,  there  existed,  in  truth,  but  one 
condition  tlu-oughout  the  provinces — the  condition  of  subjects. 

The  Romans,  then,  never  knew  how  to  rise  to  any  higher 
idea  than  that  of  force,  and  all  their  jjolitical  science  is  expressed 
in  two  words,  divide  ct  imperii.  At  the  sjiinc  time,  under  lionest 
proconsuls  and  intelligent  emperoix,  this  princijile  was  concealed 
under  a  noble  name,  the  name  of  justice,  /««,  which  was  to  control 
all  the  dealings  of  Rome  with  the  provincials.  When  Pliny  men- 
tions a  city  he  alludes  to  the  tribunal  to  which  the  city  is  account- 
able, and  where  she  comes  to  seek  for  justice,  jura  petere.  Later, 
another  form  expressed  the  advantage,  which  was  the  compensa- 
tion for  this  imperious  sway,  pax  roinanu,  that  "  Roman  iH'jice " 
destined  to  draw  the  nations  together  and  blend  all  languages,  the 
real  imperial  divinity  to  whom  the  greatest  of  the  emjR'rors, 
Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Trajan  will  build  temples,  and  whose 
boundless  majesty,  iinmcma  romauiv  pads  inajcdtas,  the  nations 
will  houom-  with  sincere  homage. 

'  Peucu  soated,  liolding  an  olive  braucb  and  a  sceptre ;  the  legeud,  PAX  AUGUST,     lie- 
verse  uf  a  guld  cuiu  of  Vespasiaii. 


Peace.' 


SIXTH  PERIOD. 

THE   GRACCHI,  MAEIUS,  AND   SYLLA  (133—79); 

EFFORTS  AT  REFORM. 


CHAPTEE    XXXV. 

HELLENISM  AT  EOME. 
I. — Moral  Condition  of  Greece  in  the  Second  Century  b.c. 

IN  the  year  146  b.c,  about  the  ides  of  April,  Rome  presented 
a  most  animated  aspect.  For  several  days,  says  Appian,  the 
senate  had  not  met,  the  tribimals  wei-e  deserted,  and  in  the  streets 
and  squares  are  immense  crowds  gathered,  seemingly  expectant  of 
some  great  event.  Suddenly  the  news  spread  that  from  Ostia  had 
been  seen  out  at  sea  a  ship  adorned  with  the  most  magnificent 
trophies,'  and  bearing  wreaths  of  laurel  on  her  prow.  They  dared 
not  yet  believe  in  the  good  news,  but  towards  evening  the  ship 
had  entered  the  Tiber,  and  from  a  thousand  voices  the  cry  bui'st 
forth,  "  Carthage  is  taken ! "  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  the 
wildest  revelry.  "  She  is  fallen  at  last,"  they  said,  "  this  hated 
rival  !  "  The  crowd  gathered  to  listen  where  a  few  old  men,  here 
and  there,  were  telling  of  a  time  they  could  remember  when  for 
sixteen  years  Numidian  horses  had  trampled  the  soil  of  Italy, 
when  across  the  smoking  ruins  of  400  cities,  and  plains  strewn 
with  300,000  Roman  corpses,  a  Carthaginian  army  had  made  its  way 
to  the  very  gates  of  Rome ;  and  now  the  city  whence  Hannibal  had 

'  Natij'  ....  KoafiiiaaQ  Xaipvpotg.     (App.,  Libyca,  133.) 
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come  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  I  Corinth  also  had  just  fallen, 
and  two  triumphs  were  preparing,  one  for  Mctellus,  the  second 
conqueror  of  Macedon,  the  other  for  Mummius,  victorious  over  the 
Achajans.  Looking  eastward  beyond  subjug-ated  Greece,  there  were 
to  bo  seen  only  trembling  nations  and  enslaved  kings.  Viriathus 
was  scarcely  a  shadow  in  this  brilliant  picture'  of  tlie  prosiwrity  of 
Rome. 

And  yet,  looking  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Scipio  had  wept 
as  he  thought  of    his  own  city.      His   were  not  idle   and   poetic 


Tranaport  Vessel  (p.  202). 

tears.  These  Eomar»s  of  stem  temper  had  not  the  chord-  in 
their  hearts  that  vibnites  to  vague  anxieties.  Scii)io  knew  his 
country :  under  the  brilliant  exterior  he  could  see  the  slow  dis- 
integration of  morals,  religion,  and  of  the  people  itself — the  alarm 
ing  decrease  in  the  number  oi  small  landowuere,  the  increase  of 
slavery,  the  influence  of  the  tax-farmers,  the  insolence  of  the 
nobles,  the  venality  of  the  poor.  In  this  inevitable  transformation, 
the  necessity  of  which  he  could  not  underetand,  he  beheld  dangers 
more  formidable  than  Hannibal  and  Carthage.  And  he  was  right, 
for  the  old  Rome  was  about  to  perish,  and  give  place  to  a  new. 


■^ 


In  the  preceding  volume  we  have  shown  a  patriciate  taking 
the  place  of  royalty,  then  constrained  to  share  the  government  with 
the  people,  this  fortunate  union  allaying  internal  disconl.  The 
best  days  of  republican  (Miuality  at  Rome  lie  between  the  beginning 
of  the  Samnite  wai-  and  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Carthage. 
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All  was  at  that  time  comiiiou — luagistraeies,  honours,  and  devotion 
a  to  the  public  good,  and  to  this  equality  of  rights  corresponded  very 
nearly  a  similar  equality  of  fortunes.  The  great  consuls,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Curius,  Fabricius,  when  they  Avere  not  invested  with  the 
triumphal  robe,  wore  the  peasant's  tunic  and  lived  in  the  peasant's 
poverty  and  industry.  Patricians  and  plebeians  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  zeal  to  serve  the  State,  and  if  the  former  gave 
^  Fabius  and  Papirius  and  the  Scipios,  the  latter  could  boast  of 
Decius,  Metellus,  and  Marcellus.  The  Komans  of  that  time 
were  indeed  a  great  people,  rough  and  rude  still,  but  full  of  the 
spirit  of  civic  duty,  and  keeping,  with  their  strongly  constituted 
family  life,  the  stern  morality  of  early  days.  Accordingly,  it  was 
the  epoch  of  the  difficult  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus, 
over  Carthage  and  Hannibal,  which  made  easy  all  that  can.e  later. 
In  these  wars  Eomc  had  fought  for  her  existence  ;  she 
obtained  empire  by  their  means,  but  at  the  cost  of  her  institutions. 
Under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  she  retraced  her  steps — she 
came  back  from  equality  to  privilege,  from  the  rule  of  a  wise 
democracy,  which  was  excellent  for  a  city,  to  a  centralized  govern- 
ment, indispensable  for  a  power  which  reached  so  far.  Unfortu- 
nately this  revolution  was  complicated  by  another;  the  economic 
conditions  of  society  were  changed  by  the  conquest  of  rich 
provinces.  Eome,  whose  manners  had  long  been  those  of  poverty, 
suddenly  assumed  those  of  wealth,  but  of  wealth  acquired  by 
pillage,  not  by  industry.  The  strife  of  classes  sprung  up  again, 
and  as  in  the  early  time,  the  city  contained  two  distinct  peoples. 
If  time  and  the  law  had  almost  effaced  the  distinction  between 
patrician  and  plebeian,  a  worse  barrier  was  now  raised  between 
rich  and  poor,  the  former  every  day  growing  pi-ouder  and  more 
insolent,  the  latter  more  wTctched  and  submissive. 

We  must  study  closely  this'  transformation,  by  which  are 
explained  the  revolutions  of  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  Eoman 
republic ;  on  the  one  side,  there  was  the  invasion  of  Hellenism 
modifying  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  aristocracy ;  on 
the  other,  the  incessant  wars,  by  which  the  old  race  was  wasted 
away,  and  replaced  by  freedmen,  and  for  the  prosperous  termina- 
tion of  which  it  became  necessary  that  all  authority  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
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It  was  a  moral  and  political  revolution,  less  due  to  the 
anihition  of  men  than  to  iiTcsistible  circumstances.  Nations  ore 
not  such  masters  of  their  fate  that  they  can  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  deeds.  Upon  the  world's  theatre  two  une(|ual 
forces  act — the  lil)(Tty  of  man  and  historic  fate — I  mean  that  force 
of  circumstances  which  man  himself  creates,  sijice  it  results  fronr 
deeds  which  ho  himself  has  .done,  but  whose  remote  nwults  no 
human  wisdom  can  foresee,  and  \vhos<'  effects  no  human  will  can 
completely  control.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Hellenism  was  the  in- 
evitable re-action  of  civilized  subjects  upon  the  barbaric  conqueror, 
and  an  oligarc^hy  arose  inevitably  out  of  the  popular  assembly, 
wlii(!h  was  unsuited  to  watch  over  the  important  interests  which 
resulted  from  victory. 

"After  the  transmarine  wars,"   says   Cicero,  "a  great  wave  of, 
noAV   ideas  and  of   knowledge  poured  into  Home." '     lint  what   wae 
it  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  could  give  ? 

,  W-e  have  shown  the  weakness  of  Greece  at  the  time  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  with  the  purpose  of  thus  explaining 
the  facility  of  its  conquest."  In  now  showing,  as  the  poet  says, 
how  the  Greeks  avenged  themselves  on  Home  by  giving  her  their 
vices,  wo  shall  do  well  to  examine  their  moral  condition  at  the 
time. 

The  Greek  people  had  lived  so  intensely  that  it  had  really 
a  very  long  life,  and  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  spoak  was  far 
advanced  in  age — the  dishonouretl  old  age  of  a  people  wasting 
in  factiousness  and  turbidence  the  little  strength  that  remaiiunl, 
having  lost,  too,  the  virtues  of  the  time  when  all  had  together 
lalioured  for  the  common  good.  The  youth  [ephebi)  still  received 
their  severe  tr.iining,  but  upon  their  entrance  into  active  life 
they  qui(!kly  forgot  what  they  had  learned,  for  since  Aloxaiuler 
had  given  the  treasures  of  Persia  to  the  Greeks,  and  since  his 
successors  offi^-ed  them  innumerable  places  at  court,  in  which 
complaisaiKH^  towards  the  master  led  to  complaisance  towards 
one's  self,  public  nr.rals,  formerly  preserved  by  poverty  and  danger, 

'  Dp  Rep.,  ii.  11>.     Hf  says  iijrain.  In  the  pm  Arrhia,  .1  :   Erat  Itnlin  tnnc  plena  Onfmntm 
arfinm  nr  ilinciplinanim. 
■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  'eq. 
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declined,  and  with  all  its  brilliant  exterior,  this  civilization  seemed 
at  last  to  aim  at  nothing  but  multiplying  for  man  the  means  of 
satisfying  his  lowest  desires.' 

The  chief  object  was  to  live  well,  not  as  Phidias  and  Plato 
had  understood  it,  but  after  the  manner,  to  quote  Horace,^  of  those 
swine  of  Epicurus,  who  declared  that  reason  and  nature  commands 
us  to  refer  everything  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.^  The  poets  of 
-i  the  middle  and  new  comedy  at  Athens  return  endlessly  to  this 
theme ;  one  of  them  represents  a  cook  explaining  the  important 
influence  of  the  culinary  art  upon  human  affairs  : 

"  "What  is  all  this  nonsense  you  are  talking  ? "  says  the  poet 
Alexis.''  "  The  Lyceum  and  the  Academy  and  the  Odeon,  and 
the  Amphictionic  council — follies  of  sophists,  in  which  I  acknow- 
ledge nothing  of  value  !  Let  us  drink,  my  dear  Sico,  let  us  drink 
to  excess  and  lead  a  merry  life  while  we  have  the  means  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  Vii'tues,  embassies,  commands,  'tis  all  vain  glory  and  a 
vain  rumour  out  of  the  land  of  dreams.  Death  will  lay  his  icy 
hand  upon  you  on  the  day  the  gods  have  appointed.  What  will 
then  remain  to  you?  What  you  have  eaten  and  drunk,  and  no 
more.     The  rest  is  dust — dust  of  Pericles,  of  Codrus,  or  of  Cimon ! " 

But  is  not  this  an  outburst  of   ill  humour   in  the  poet  ?    yes, 

certainly,  but  also  a  sign  of  the  times.     Ennius  had  just  translated 

-f  for    the    Eomans    the    Gastronomy   of    Archestratus,    and    we    know 

that  to  arrange  a  banquet  skilfully  was  an  object  of  ambition  even 

to  the  severe  Paulus  ^milius. 

For  this  merry  life  gold  was  needful,  and  the  men  of  that 
time  sought  it  everywhere — in  all  things,  even  by  vice  and  fraud. 
For  many  of  them,  their  word  was  but  a  pawn  in  the  game,^ 
and    there    were   those    who    dared    to    say,    "  O    divine    metal,  gift 

'  QrcBci  vitiorum  omnium  genitores.  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  xv.  4.)  See  in  Plautus,  passim, 
^  the  definition  of  Greek  life,  pergracari.  [We  must  remember  that  tliere  were  many  noble 
exceptions. — Ed.'\ 

'.  .  .  .  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum.  (Ep.,l.'\\.\Q!)  Cicero  had  also  said :  Epicure  noster,  ex 
Kara  producte,  non  e.r  schola.     (In  Pis.,  16.) 

'  A.t.lienieus,  xii.  67.     [Cf.  also  my  Social  Life  in  Greece,  chap,  xi,  for  further  details. — Ed.] 

*  Fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (See  Fragm.,  Comic.  Grcec,  ed.  Didot,  p.  524.) 
Alexis  was  born  at  Thurii  (Siiidas,  s.v.  "AXf|ie)  shortly  before  tlie  destruction  of  that  city  by  the 
Lucanians  in  3SX).  By  birtli,  therefore,  he  was  Italian,  but  he  lived  at  Athens  and  died  about 
288.  .\uliis  Gellius  (ii.  2.3)  saj's  that  some  of  his  numerous  plays  were  translated  or  imitated  at 
Rome.     [Cf.  my  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.  p.  A7Q.~-Ed.'] 

"  See  in  Plautus,  Asinaria,  v.  199,  and  el-sewliere  what  was  meant  by  "  Greek  faith." 
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most  precious  mado  to  mortals ;  a  mother  is  not  so  dear  as  thou 
art ! "  or,  again,  "  Call  mo  a  swindler  provided  I 
win ! " '  An  expression  habitual  in  Greece  was, 
"Lend  me  your  testimony,  and  I  will  do  the  same 
for  you." '  Wliat  dishonesty,  moreover,  M'hat  de- 
pravity in  public  and  in  private  life !  Polybius 
has    already    shown  this  to  us.' 

But  all  things  answer  one  another ;  mental  power  declined 
with  'moral  tone.  To 
the  serious  working  of 
tho  intellect  had  suc- 
ceeded a  research  after 
subtleties.  The  imagi- 
nation, so  powerful  with 
young  nations,  was  lost, 
and  Greek  genius,  ex- 
hausted and  no  longer 
able  to  create,  observed, 
analyzed,  criticized. 
Commentators  succeeded 
poets ;  Aristarchus  nded 
X  at  Alexandria,  Crates  of 
Mallos  at  Pergamus.'' 
Poetry  and  eloquence 
wore  gone;  I)(>inosthenes 
and  his  rivals  had  been 
the  last  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators,  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes  the 
last  poets.  Since  tlie 
fourtli  century  opened  tragedy  was  dead ;  down  to  the  third,  certain 

^    Diodonis  (xxxvii.  .TO)  snvs  tlmt  tlioso  lines  wpre  in  ov(-rv))o<lT'»  month. 
,  ^)     *  Sse  how  Cicero  nrrnijrns  tlip  (Irpeks  in  the  pro  Flacco,  espociallv  in  J  4. 
^^         '  See  chap.  xxvi.     For  the  frightfnl  comiplion  of  the  Greek  world,  consult  eapecialW 
Athenaeus— upon   Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  xii.  W.  upon  .^ntioollus  Tlieog,  vii.  36  and  x.  10, 
upon  the  cities  of  Syria,  xii.  35,  upon  the  philosopher  .Ximxarclius.  xii.  70,  etc. 

*  Satrap*,  head  ;  reverse,  n  hull  in  a  p.irnllel,>grara.  (MV*AAUT(«^N.     Silver  coin  of  Mallos. 
Crates  wns  sent,  iilwint  l.">i?,  bv  .\ttalus  on  an  enilm-s-xy  to  Home,  when'  he  gave  numerous 
lecturos.     f.«ni>t..  ifi"  Illuxt.  (h-amm.,  S.t 

°  BustiiitlieMiisiMiiiK.f  Xiiples.  rTlii>ipoetmai'k8  the  transit  ion  from  theoldtothenew.— £</.] 
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writers  may  still  claim  a  place  apart,  such  as  Menander,  the  best 
type  of  what  is  called  the  new  comedy,  which  Terence  was  to 
imitate  at  Eome,  such  as  Callimachus  and  Theocritus,  poets  of 
elegies    and   pastorals,    two    forms    which    floui-ish    in   the    decay   of 

societies  and  litera- 
tures. The  principal 
merit  of  Apollonius 
of  Rhodes,  the  epic 
poet  of  this  period, 
is   a   sustained   medi- 


ocrity, '  and  Lyco- 
phron,  the  most  cele- 
bi'ated  of  the  members 
of  the  Alexandrian 
Pleiad,  executed  de- 
signs with  his  verses 
— eggs,  axes,  etc. 
One  of  his  poetic 
caprices  is  to  repre- 
sent Hercules  in  the 
belly  of  a  whale,^ 
borrowed  perhaps  from 
the  Soptuagint,  and 
to  complete  his  record, 
he  invented  the  ana- 
gram. Among  the 
Greelis  of  the  de- 
cadence, letters,  once 
the    city's   glory,   the 

dazzling     sign    of     re- 


Athlete  with  the -S/z/i/jV/jtOT  (attributed  to' l^y.-iippus).  ligious     and     political 

life,  because  they 
were  the  homage  of  genius  to  the  gods  and  to  the  fatherland, 
Aver6  reduced  to  the  mere  amusement  of  a  frivolous  society. 
In  the  second  century  one  name  alone  is  noteworthy — that  of 
Polybius,    who   might   stand  beside   the   greatest   writei-s   of   Greece 

'  Qiiintilinti.  x.  1  ;  Loiiginus,  On  the  xuhlime,x\\n\.  6.    [Rut  Cf.  my  Gi-ook  Lit.,  i.  p.  \9.—Ed.'] 
'  Lycopliron.  Alornnrlrri,  .SI.  xpq. 
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had  he  united  literary  skill  to  his  conseicntioiw  and  poiM'tratiut; 
historic  fiioulty. 

In    art,    tlio    pow(>rful    impulst!    given    l)y    Phidias,    Polynlotus, 
PraxitoU^s,  and  Lysippus,  had  not  yet  oeafwid  to  make  itself  felt.' 

Those  groat  men  had  bequeathed  to  the  schools  of  Rhmlos  an<l 
Pergamus,  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world,  in- 
coTiiparablc  models,  a  skilful  manner  of  handling,  and  technical 
inetliods  which  would  for  a  long  time  support  the  faltering  of 
genius.  But  alr(>ady  signs  of  decad(>nce  were  appearing ;  somr 
sculptors  made  statues  colossal,  believing  they  should  thus  make 
tlunn  great.  At  Rhodes 
ships  under  full  sail  could 
pass  between  th(>  logs  of 
the  statue  of  Apollo,  whose 
feet  rested  on  th(>  two  pi(>rs 
of  the  harbour ;  others  took 
IVom  statuary  its  character 
of  repose  and  sercnity  in 
striving  to  make  it  rival 
painting,  not  alone  in  the 
(expression  of  emotion  com- 
inou  to  both,  but  in  the 
representation  of  varied  and 
violent  scenes.  They  over- 
wrought th(^  marble  so  as 
not  to  leav(^  u  space  where 
some  muscl(!  did   not   show, 

and  overstrained  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  tigures,  as  in  the 
over-praised  statue  of  the  Laocoon,  which  has  been  called  a 
trag(Hly  in  thn^e  acts,  and  that  of  the  Famese  bull,  laude<l  as 
a  poem  in  stone. 

After  all,  the  progress  or  (U^cline  of   art  Jiiattered  little  to  the 
Romans,    who    left   to    their    subjects    the    work    of    keeping   them 


Tlie  Farneso  Hull.' 


'  No  net  iinl  pieco  of  I.ysippns  is  extant :  but  we  know  there  are  several  Roman  copies,  of  whirli 
(wo  nri'  given  nl)ove.    [Tlie  fiinious  Vimuis  of  Meliw  <iiile«  from  Inte  in  tlie.Snl  renlnrj-  n.c. — Ri.  ] 

'  Mnscum  of  Naples,  The  ilenonement  of  the  tm|T<><ly  of  Rnripiiles.  Antinft^,  ha.s  fiimishol 
llie  anhjeot  of  tliis  fine  (rrmip.  The  sons  of  Antiope,  Amphion  nn<l  Z)>lhiw,  an-  tyinjr  to  n  wiH 
bnll  the  queen  Dirre,  who  h«^  miiltre«ted  their  mother.  The  trnj^^Klv  wa.s  imitated  by  the 
Koman  Pnenvius. 
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supplied  with  statues  and  pictures.  Greek  art,  accordingly,  which 
at  first  was  a  worship,  now  becomes  an  industry,  but  although 
all  that  was  once  its  inspiration  declines  and  perishes,  it  will 
yet  keep  strength  enough  to  live  four  centuries  longer,  and  to 
embellish  that  new  world  of  the  "West  which  Rome  is  destined  to 
draw  into  civilized  life.  It  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  power 
of  schools  and  of  traditions,  a  phenomenon  which,  for  the  same 
reasons,  is  reproduced  among  us,  where  diiring  nearly  three  cen- 
turies the  French  school  has  suffered  only  partial  eclipses,  while 
others  have  entirely  disappeared. 

^  Eeligion,  on  the  contrary,  having  never  had  doctrinal  teaching 

nor  a  clergy  constituted  into  a  powerful  corporation,  was  incapable 
of  retaining  the  minds  of  men  in  the  chains  of  the  early 
faith. 

The  enlightened  class  went  to  the  temples  only  through  habit, 
and  uttered  the  names  of  the  gods  only  as  an  oratorical  device. 
The  Olympians  were  dying ;  ^schylus  had  already  attacked 
them  in  his  Prometheus,  and  Aristophanes,  the  audacious  mocker, 
in  his  Birds,  where  he  sports  with  the  race  of  gods  as  with  men. 
In  the  Knights,  Nicias,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  worthy  Demos 
(the  people),  desperate  at  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  him, 
can  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
statue  of  some  god.  "  What  statue  ? "  says  Demosthenes  to  him. 
"Do  you  really  believe  that  there  are  gods?"  "Certainly." — 
"What  proofs  have  you?"  "The  proof  that  they  have  a  spite 
against  me.  .  .  ."     "Well,  there  is  nothing  to  say  against  that." 

Greece  seemed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  past ;  she  forgot 
even  her  great  men.  Cicero  prided  himself  for  having  discovered 
at  Syracuse  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  hidden  under  thorns ;  he  saw 
the  temple  of  Delphi  deserted,  the  Pythia  mute,'  and  an  ^tolian 
had  burned  that  of  Dodona,  the  most  venerable  sanctuary  of  the 
Hellenic  race. 

During  the  brilliant  days  of  Greece  the  oracles  had  played 
a  groat  part,  both  religious  and  patriotic.  But  how  laborious  was 
the    existence    of    the   prophetic    divinities   now,    interrogated    every 

'  Cur  itto  modojam  oraciila  Delphis  nnn  cdunfur,  non  modo  rumtra  atate,  sedjnm  diu ;  jam 
uf  nihil  possit  esxe  contemptius  ^     (Cic,  de  Divin.,  ii.  57.) 
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l>rii>«t  at 
IMplii.' 


moment  about  wn^ttfluMl  p(>rs()iml  iiiterostH,  and  what  suppleness  of 
mind  was  n(H!(l(>d  for  their  priests  to  prepare  ambiguous  uracles 
which  wouhl  satisfy  tho  worshipper  without  compromising  the 
credit  of  the  god  ?  There  has  lately  been  found 
under     the     niins   of   the    temple    of    Dodona    a    large 

•  number  of  appeals  to  the  protection  of  Zeus  Naios.' 
A  woman  asks  for  a  remedy  which  shall  restore  her 
to  health,  and  private  individuals  apply  for  infonna- 
tion  as  to  which  of  three  courses  is  best  to  follow ; 
a  shepherd  promises  tangible  proofs  of  gratitude  if 
tho  god  will  bring  success  to  some  sjx'culation  in  sheep  which 
he  proposes  to  make  ;  an  Ambniciote  wishes  to  know  which 
divinity  will  give  him  health  and  fortune ;  Agis, 
how  to  recover  the  pillows  and  coverlets  which  have 
been    stolen   from    him.      The    Jupiter   of   Homer   and 

^  Phidias  is  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  fortime-teller  I 

As  the  last  outrage  this  religion  no  longer 
erected  temples  to  any  but  the  men  of  the  time,  and 
in  bitter  derision,  as  it  were,  vice  had  the  honours 
of  apotheosis.  Thebes  consecrated  altars  to  the  courtesan  Lamia ; 
Antiochus,  "  the  god "  (Gtov),  ordered  the  worship  of  his  xin- 
worthy  favourite,  Thcmison  ITeracles,*  and  "  the 
virgin  city  "  bestowed  divine  honoui-s  upon 
the  sharers  of  the  infamous  pleasures  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  The  prayers  of  Athens  to 
this  prince  were  at  once  blasphemous  and 
cowardly.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  a  choir  of  Athenians  in  white  robes 
croNvned  with  tlowers  came  forward  singing  in 
their  city's  name :  "  The  other  gods  are  sleeping  or  on  a  journey ; 
perhaps  they  do  not  even  exist ;  to  thee  only,  who  art  not  nuide 
of   wood   or  stone,  to  thee,  present   and   living   divinity,   I   address 


Antiorhua  II., 
ThwK..' 


Demetriua  Poliorwte*.' 


'  M.  Carapnnos,  Dodmte  ft  ten  ntinn,  p.  72-^3. 

"  Youn(f  mail  insorihiiijr  upon  n  patera  the  orncleV  an-xwer.     Oem  (coraeluui)  in  the  Cabinet 
de  France.  No.  1M)«»  of  tlu>  oatalogne. 

'  Diadeiiifd  liond  of  .\ntiochu8  II.,  "  the  ^od,"  from  a  gold  coin. 

'  Atliona!iis,  vi.  tii. 

'  niu(lfmi><l  and  liorncd  head  of   Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  from  a  tetradrachm  whose  reverse 
is  given  p.  167. 
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ray  worship.      Oh,   Avell-beloved  !    make    me    enjoy    peace    and    save 
me  from  my  enemies,  for  I  can  fight  no  longer."  ' 

We  shall  now  inquire  whether  philosophy  could  offer  to  the 
souls  of  men  the  consolations  which  religion  failed  to  give. 

The  Greek  philosophy  had  already  passed  through  three 
glorious  phases  of  its  history.     It  had  studied — 

Nature,  considered  as  a  harmonious  whole  by  those  whom 
Aristotle  calls  "  the  physicists  ;  " 

Mind,  asserting  its  claim,  since  Anaxagoras,  to  be  considered 
separately  from  matter,  and  becoming  in  the  two  great  systems  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  the  universal  cause ; 

And  finally.  Morals,  striving,  thi-ough  the  schools  of  Epicurus 
and  Zeno,  to  take  away  from  pure  reason  the  primacy  in  the 
guidance  of  men's  minds.* 

We  need  not  explain  these  doctrines,  with  which  Greece  was 
intoxicated,  but  in  Avhich  the  Romans  took  but  little  interest,  the 
wisest  among  them  agreeing  with  the  words  of  Ennius,  "  One 
should  only  sip  philosophy,  not  drink  deep  draughts  of  it."  Their 
social  results,  however,  we  must  follow  out,  because  these  made 
a  part  -of  Eoman  life. 

x- Philosophy  had  been  with  Socrates  and  Plato  more  speculative, 
and  with  Aristotle  more  experimental.  The  latter  gave  indeed 
to  the  science  of  being  the  importance  which  it  has 
kept,  nay  its  very  name,  metaphysics,  and  found  therein 
a  divine  unity ;  but  in  allowing  nature  a  spontaneous 
power  and  in  separating  all  nature  from  the  Deity,  he 
^      seemed  to  deny  a  Providential  government  of  the  world ; 

o  oc  rtitG  s , 

finally,  his  system  destroyed  one  of  the  strongest 
principles  of  moral  responsibility  when  it  granted  immortality  to 
the  soul  only  on  condition  of  its  losing  its  personality.  Busied 
with  the  necessities  which  are  imposed  by  our  human  condition, 
he  brought  elements  which  Plato  had  disregarded  into  the  ideas 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  seemed  to  lower  the  moral  ideal. 
In   reality    he   brought   this   ideal    more   within   the   reach  of   men, 

'  Athenaeus,  vi.  6.3  :  ...  .  kouk  ?xw  liax^aSai. 

'^  Of.  Ravaissoii,  Mdtaph/sique  iTAristote,  and  Zeller,  Philosophie  des  Orecs,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixlii. 
of  the  Intrudurtion  by  M.  Boutroux. 

^  Cornelian  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  20.38  of  the  catalogue. 
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ho    was     tho     man    oi 
as     his     master,    Plato, 


hcep-ifuu 


Plato.' 


iiiul  liis  tlicory  of  cxpcdiciK y  would  have  hwn  harinlcDH '  if  ho  hu<i  . 
not  deduced    from   it  tlu^  lawfulness  of   slavery.'      It  was  not   from 
Aristotle,  therefore,  that   men   could  ask  what  they  should    helievo ; 
ho  only  taught  what  thoy  shoidd 
know  ; 
scionco, 

will  be  the  man  of  fuith.  These 
two  mighty  minds,  who  had  laid 
open  the  twofold  road  m  which 
we  yet  walk,  arc  the  two  im- 
mortal adversaries  who  chiim 
possession  of  the  human  mind ; 
but  Home  was  not  destined  to 
know  anything  of  these  mighty 
conflicts. 

False  to  the  true  spirit  of 
th(>ir  mast(>r,  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle  ended  by  closing  heaven 
and  that  future  fxiU  of  hope 
which  Plato  had   opened.     Theo- 

phrastus,  who  succeeded  him  as  chief  of  the  Lyceum,  inclined  in 
morals  towards  the  doctrines  which  Aristotle  had  disavowed ;  *  he 
makes  Fortune  {fors)  tho  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
n>place8  God  in  the  midst  of  creation,  where  Strato, 
his  successor,  will  not  even  recognize  him.  "  All 
divine  life,"  says  the  latter,  "  resides  in  nature, 
and  I  have  no  need  of  gods  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  which  does 
not    result    from     motion    and     weight,     naturalibus    ponderibus    et 

'  The  useful  wiis  to  the  peripatetic  philosophers  identical  with  the  right :  konetta  com- 
mucerml  rum  commodis.     (Cic,  de  Xat.  deorum,  \.  ~.^     [This  is  hardly  \r\.ic.— Ed.'] 

'  l\)lit.,  i.  -2 ;  Mor.,  viii.  2.  lie  oven  combats  (Polit.,  i.  2)  certain  philosophers  who  were 
inuiiitaining  that  slavery  was  a  state  contrary  to  nature.  Aristotle  believed  that  this  in- 
wtilutioii  was  useful  to  tho  State,  to  the  citizens,  whom  it  freed  from  mercenary  occupations,  to 
the  sliive  even,  who,  he  maintained,  never  fell  into  slavery  save  through  the  inferiority  of  his 
moral  nnture.     [He  further  maintained  radical  distinctions  of  race  as  its  natural  basis. — Si,"] 

'  Museum  of  Naples. 

Cic,  Acad.,  i.  10 :  nerrox  virtutit  incideret Cf.  id.  Tuscul.,  v.  0.     In  his  C%iraeter» 

[if  genuine],  not  a  single  virtuous  one  is  to  be  found. 

'  M.  PLAETOlil  CEST.  S.C.  Bust  of  Chance,  placed  on  base  bearing  the  Word  Son. 
JEleverse  of  a  penny  of  the  Plsetorian  family. 


Cbauoe.' 
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motibmy '  This  became  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  and  is  to-day 
the  formula  of  scientists  who  dispense  with  a  first  cause.  Strato 
was  called  in  the  school  "  the  physician " ;  two  others  also  merit 
this  name,  Dicaearchus,  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and 
Aristoxenus,  who  held  it  to  be  a  certain  harmony  of  the  body, 
intentio  quwdam  corporis.  We  thus  come  upon  blank  materialism, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  showed  at  once  by  his  political  skill 
and  the  depravity  of  his  life^  that  if  the  Peripatetic  school  did 
much  for  science,  it  ended  by  doing  too  little  for  morals. 

The  Greeks  of  that  time  having  no  longer  a  country  nor  the 
^  two  tilings  which  had  made  it,  liberty  and  religion,  were  teaching 
in  all  their  schools  that  the  wise  man  should  detach  himself  from 
public  life  and  take  refuge  in  a  tranquil  indifference.  It  would 
seem  that,  fatigued  with  having  for  four  centuries  traversed  the 
world  of  thought  and  of  history  in  every  direction,  they  now,  like 
the  Italy  of  Michael  Angelo,  desired  only  to  rest  and  sleep.^ 

This  teaching  was  especially  the  work  of  Epicurus.  This 
hero  disguised  as  a  woman,  as  Seneca  calls  him,*  deserves  better 
than  his  reputation.  But  in  writing  over  his  school,  "  Passer-by, 
thou  wilt  do  well  to  rest  here,  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good,"'  he 
placed  his  disciples  upon  a  path  where  the  descent  was  easy,  and 
Pleasui'e,  seated  upon  a  throne  attended  by  all  the  Vii'tues,'^ 
remains    a   dangerous    image.      In    vain    did     Epicurus    place    the 

'  Cic,  de  Nat.  dear.,  i.  13;  Acad.,  ii.  38. 

''  See  in  Atheuseus,  xii.  60,  what  is  said  by  Duris  of  Samos,  whose  testimony  on  this  subject 
has  vaiuly  been  called  in  question. 

'  Beneath  the  noble  statue  of  Night,  whom  Michael  Angelo  represents  as  sleeping,  Strozzi 
wrote  these  words,  "  She  lives ;  if  you  doubt  it,  waken  her ;  she  will  speak."  To  whom  the 
great  sculptor,  who  was  also  a  great  patriot,  replied  : — 

Non  veder,  non  sentii;  m'e  gran  ventura  ! 
Perb  non  mi  destar  :  deh  1  parla  basso. 

("To  see  nothing,  to  feel  nothing,  is  a  great  happiness  to  me.     Wherefore  do  not  awaken  me 
I  beseech  you,  speak  low  ! " 

*  Ep.,  33. 

'  Ibid.,  21. 

"  Die,  de  Finibus,  ii.  21.  We  must  agree  upon  the  meaning  of  this  word  pleasure.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  have  for  their  end  happiness,  tiSaifiovia.  Has  not  Bossuet  himself  said, 
"  All  the  doctrine  of  morals  tends  solely  to  render  us  happy."  {Meditat.  sur  PEv.,  Les  huit 
beatitudes,  X'  Jour.)  But  we  must  examine  by  what  means  a  system  of  religion  or  morality 
proposes  to  lead  to  happiness.  The  doctrine  of  morals  as  taught  by  Epicurus  is  summed  up  in 
four  rules: — 

1.  To  take  the  pleasure  from  which  no  pain  results ; 
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plcasuros  of  the  soul  ubov(»  thoso  nf  the  body,  or  aver  tlmt  tlio 
strictly  u(>odful  was  ouough  for  happiucss,  tliut,  with  barley  bread 
aud  water,  a  man  might  be  as  happy  as  Jupiter ;  hu  had  merely 
founded  the  theory  of  selfishness  with  its  disastrous  consi-quences. 
Religion  he  destroyed,  because  the  fear  of  th(^  gods  was  a  con- 
straint ;  patriotism,  devoticm  to  the  State,  family  afTeetion  all 
perished,   because  they  disturbed  the  tnuuniillity  of  th<!  sage. 

These  doctrines,  tlic  natural  produ<!t  of  an  epoch  when  so 
^  many  spirits  longed 
for  repose,  were  the 
very  opposite  to  all 
that  the  Romans  of 
early  days  held  in 
honour.  .  Two  cen- 
turies earlier  they 
would  have  been 
heard  with  horror  by 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
seven  hills ;  but  we 
shall  see  that  there 
remained  but  few 
Romans  in  Rome,  and 
that  these  degtmerate 
sous  of  the  great  con- 
sulars  were  ready  to 
accept  from  Epicurus  those  encouragements  to  self-indulgence 
which  could  be  drawn  from  his  teaching,  leaving  untouched  the 
lessons  of  his  life  aud  his  true  teaching.'  His  school  added 
one  more  element  of  dis.solution  to  thos**  already  fermenting 
in  th(>  midst  of  tliis  society,  covering,  as  it  did,  with  an  aspect 
of  philosophy  a  disorderly  or  listless  life,  which  had  nothing 
philosophic   about  it.      Uow   many    Romans,   aud    I    speak  of    the 


Epicurus. 


2.  To  avoid  the  pain  whicli  brings  mi  ploasure ; 

•S.  To  avoid  tlio  ^ratilicatiou  which  deprives  of  u  greater  enjoyment,  ot  causes  more  pain 
than  pleasure; 

4.  To  accept  the  pain  which  delivers  from  a  greater  pain,  or  will  result  in  a  in^>at  pleasure. 
The  true  basis  of  morale  llier<>fore,  duty,  wom  aksent  in  ihiK  ilun^en«:8  teacliiii);. 

'  Oic.  {tlf  t'in.,  i.  4S)  savK  of  Kpieuru.-*.  "  Th is  man  wliom  you  n'pre.'wnt  as  the  slave  of 
pleasure  cries  out  tu  you  that  there  is  no  happiness  without  wisdom,  honour,  and  virtue." 
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best  among  them,  will  live  away  from  the  city,  like  that  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  laid  aside  his  father's  name  to  call  himself  "  the 
Athenian,"  like  that  Ilortensius,  so  occupied  with  his  fishponds, 
and  that  Asinius  PoUio,  resigned  in  advance  to  become  the  spoil 
of  the  conqueror  !  There  are  always  sages  of  this  kind,  who  leave 
to  others  the  struggles  of  life  without  believing  themselves  the 
epicureans  they  are,  and  there  were  many  such  at  Rome.  But 
the    school   of   pleasure  is   punished  for  its   enervating   doctrine   by 

its  sterility  ;  no 
superior  man  is  ^ 
ever  born  of  her, 
and  of  the  school 
of  duty  there  are 
many. 

The  downward 
path  which  the 
Greek  mind  was 
descending  led  to  ■ 
the  deepest  abysses ; 
never  Avas  moral 
destruction  so  com- 
plete. 

"  We      know 

nothing,"  said  ]V[e- 

;.w~     trodorus,  a  disciple 


""^t/^" of  Epicurus;    "we 

Metrodorus.i  do  not  even   know 

that  we  know  no- 
tliing."  These  negative  doctrines,  which  made  a  void  in  the 
soul,  gained  a  hearing  even  in  the  Platonic  school.  Ai-cesilas, 
reviving  Pyrrhus's  scepticism,  established  it  in  the  New  Academy, 
and  the  teaching  was  caiTied  to  Rome  by  Cameades  when  he 
was   sent   thither   as   ambassador  by  Athens  (155).      "Who,"   says 

'  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  139  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  A  double-headed  "  Hermes  "  pre- 
senting a  head  of  Epicurus  on  one  side  and  of  Metrodorus  on  the  other.  The  Hermes  and 
busts  often  had,  like  this  one,  projections  to  be  used  in  lifting  them  or  to  liang  crowns  upon. 
A  Hermes  of  this  kind,  found  at  Rome  in  1745,  having  the  names  on  it,  has  made  known  the 
originals  of  these  two  portraits.  (Of.  Clarac,  Description  lies  antiques  du  musee  du  Louvre, 
p.  64.) 
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iElian,  "  will  not  praise  the  wisdom  of  tlu;  nicos  wr  call  bar- 
barians y  They  at  least  never  bring  iu  ([Uestiun  whether  there  are 
or  arc  not  gods ;  whether  they  watch  over  the  world  or  no. 
Among  those  mitions  no  one  has  ever  imagined  systems  like  those 
of   Euhetncrus  and  that  of  Epicurus ! "  ' 

The  doctrines  of  the  Porch,  especially  since  the  direction 
given  them  by  Cluysippus  and  Panietius,  wc^rc  a  re-action  in 
the  name  of  the  mond  instinct  and  of  common  s<'use.^  Zeno 
did  not  destroy  the  national  religion,  all  whose  divinities  were  to 
him  manifestations  of  the  One  Being,  and  iu  virtue  of  this  prin- 
ciple he  was  able  to  respect  popular  beliefs,  especially  the  very 
lively  faith  iu  genii.  Of  his  successor.  Clean thes,  we  have  the 
mugniti(!ent  hyiim  to  Jupiter :  "  Hail  to  thee,  most  glorious  of 
immortal^,  adoretl  under  a  thousand  names,  Jupiter  eternal  and 
omnipotent,  hail  to  thee,  lord  of  nature ;  who  rulest  all  tilings 
according  to  thy  law !  .  .  .  .  Jupiter,  god  whom  th*;  dark  clouds 
hide,  withdraw  men  from  their  fatal  ignorance  ;  dissiiwte  the 
darkness  of  their  souls,  O  our  father,  and  give  them  to  know 
the  thouglit  whereby  thou  rulest  the  world  in  justice.  Then  shall 
we  render  to  thee  our  homage  in  return  for  tliy  benefits,  eele- 
bi-ating  forever  as  wc  ought  the  works  of  thy  hands,  the  common 
law  of  all  beings  !  "  An  echo  of  this  noble  strain  rings  in  the 
soul  of  the  last  of  the  great  Antonines,  and  if,  instead  of  Jupiter, 
we  read  Jehovah,  the  prayer  will  be  a  Christian  one. 

At  Home,  says  Hegel,  Stoicism  M'as  at  honu\  We  have  seen, 
in  fact,  in  more  than  one  Roman  of  the  early  days,  the  8t«>ic 
virtues  which  were  natunxUy  developed  in  this  hard  and  energetic 
nice.  Under  the  empire  we  shall  see  them  ag;iin.  Hut  in  the 
last  century  "f  the  Rt^public  the  austere  faith  of  the  Porch  gaine<l 
but  a  few  superior  minds  ;  men  wer(>  mon>  nvidy  to  listen  to  the 
voices  which  cried,  "  Doubt  all  tilings  and  believe  only  in 
pleasui'e." 

Apart  from  philosophy  the  human  mind  had  opened  other 
paths  for  itself.  Under  the  powerful  impulse  given  by  Aristotle, 
the    sciences   of    observation  had    made    givat    progress ;    men   knew 

'  Hht.  Vni:,  ii.  31. 
'  Cic,  Acad.,  i.  2,  iv.  0. 
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more  and  know  more  accvu'ately.  Ambitious  minds  went  in  search 
of  adventure.  In  the  school  of  Epicurus  men  believed  that  they 
knew  how  the  world  was  made ;  a  little  later  Cicero  ridicules 
those  persons  who  "  when  they  speak  of  the  universe  have  the  air 
of  men  just  retm-ned  from  an  assembly  of  the  gods."  These 
audacities  sometimes  hit  upon  truths,  and  germs  of  theories 
at  the  present  day  accepted  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
those  times — thus  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force, 
the  foundation  of  modem  physics,  of  which  Epicurus  reasons 
almost  as  well  as  Leibnitz  ;  and  this  other,  that  everything  suffers 
transformation,  nothing  perishes ;  also  the  molecular  theory,  the 
negation  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  assertion  that  all 
bodies  fall  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  vacuum.' 

Unhappily  these  germs  were  not  developed  because  the 
scientists  of  that  time  were  mere  philosophers ;  they  had  the 
intuitions  of  genius,  but  they  guessed  and  did  not  demonstrate. 
They  lacked  the  experimental  method,  without  which  all  science  of 
nature  is  impossible,  and  their  systems  were  logical  constructions, 
which  logic  overthrew,  setting  out  from  different  a  priori  premises. 
In  those  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  which  proceed  from  immutable 
axioms,  geometry,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  Greece  had  produced 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Hipparchus,  three  men  whom  the  history 
of  physical  science  places  among  hor  greatest  names.  But  the 
sciences  have  no  moral  influence  save  for  the  minds  capable  of 
seizing  the  harmonious  order  of  the  double  cosmos  in  which  we 
live,  and  of  feeling  that  a  man  ought  to  be  so  much  the  better 
as  he  is  the  more  intelligent.  Never  had  Greece  been  so  learned, 
and  never  so  debased,  a  grave  warning  to  those  ages  in  which 
the  physical  sciences  assert  an  undivided  empire." 
'^  In  conclusion,  we  find  in  certain  sciences  for  which  Eome 
cared  nothing,  great  splendour,  but'  in  art  and  poetry,  no  mighty 
inspiration,  in  eloquence  a  vain  chatter  of  words  and  images 
(the  rhetoricians),  in  religion,  habits  but  no  faith,  in  philosophy 
the  ihaterialism  which  came  from  the  school  of  Aristotle,  the 
doubt     bom     of     Plato,     the     atheism     of     Theodoras,''     and     the 

'  See  upon  this  question  Martha,  le  Poeme  tic  Lucri-ce,  p.  242-317. 

^  Montaigne  (i.  24)  :  Je  freuve  Rome  pliifi  vaillante  avant  qu' elle  feiut  scavante. 

'  One  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  which  later  melted  into  that  of  Epicurus,  as  the 
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sensualism  of  Epiourus,  viiinly  combated  by  the  moral  protcpts  of 
Zcuo ;  aud,  lastly,  in  private  and  in  public  life  the  eufeebh-inent 
or  the  total  loss  of  all  those  virtues  which  make  the  man  and  the 
citizen.  Such  wore  Greece  and  the  East.  And  now,  we  say  with 
Cato,  Polybius,  Livy,  Pliny,  Justin,  aud  Plutarch,  that  all  this 
passed  into  the  eternal  city.  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  Itumc 
was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  Greece  1 '  Grwcia  capta 
t'cium  vie  tor  em  cepit. 


II. — Grekk  M.vnneus  and  Oriental  Luxury  in  Home. 

The  austerity  of  th(>  (>arly  Romans  was  due  to  their  poverty 
nither  .than  to  their  conscience ;  two  or  throe  generations  had 
sufficed  to  make  of  the  city  which  had  known  nothing  but  meagre 
banquets  and  rustic  holidays  a  city  of  feasting  and  pleasure. 
There  was  now  gluttony  and  drunkenness  and  debauchery  hitherto 
unknown.  Listen  to  Polybius,  an  eye-witness,  "  Most  of  tlic 
Itomaus,"  he  says,  "  live  in  strange  dissi])ation.  The  young  allow 
themselves  to  be  caiTied  away  in  the  most  shameful  excesses. 
They  are  given  to  shows,  to  feasts,  to  luxury,  and  disorder  of 
every  kind,  which  it  is  too  evident  they  have  learned  from  the 
Greeks  during  the  war  with  Perseus.*  "  See  this  Roman,"  says 
Cato ;  "  he  descends  from  his  chariot,  he  pirouettes,  he  recites 
buffooneries  and  jokes  and  vile  stories,  then  sings  or  declaims 
Greek  verses,  and  then  resumes  his  pirouettes." '  This  imitation 
of  degenerate  Greece  became  a  rule  in  the  education  of  the  young 

Cynical  scliool  ondeil  l)y  \w\n\!  ohKorhtnl  in  lliut  of  Zeno,  Cic,  dr  Xat.  dmr.,  i.  1  :  .  .  .  .  pUriquf 
deus  rime  diteriDit,  dubitare  se  Protagortu,  nullot  ewf  umnino  Diagurat  Meliu*  et  Tkevdum^ 
Cyren(ru»  jmtavfrunt. 

'  Plut.,  Cat.,  6.  Justin  says  (xxxvi.  4):  Asia,  Romanontm  facta,  mm  opibu*  ntii)  ritia 
quoque  Ritmam  traiummt.  Cicero  (de  Orat.,  iii.  ."W) :  poUtiMimam  doctrinam  tran*marinam 
atque  adventitiam ;  and  Horace  (Epitt.,  II.  i.  lo6)  adds : — 

et  arte* 
Intuh't  agre»tt  ImHo  .... 
....  [HDit  Pitnica  helUi  quietn*  qtufrere  co-pit 
Quid  S<tphocle«  et  Thtapi*  et  .tlfchyln*  utile  ferrtnt 

'  Polybius,  xxxii.  11:  ...  .  alii  in  meritorio»  pueroi,  alii  in  merttricet  effuti.  He  add» : 
iroXXoi'c  tpuifiivov  I'lyopaKti'ai  raXaiTow. 

'  Fragment  of  Cato  appended  to  the  tranaktion  of  Fronto  by  M.  Caanui. 
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nobility.  "When  I  entered  one  of  the  schools  to  which  the  nobles 
send  their  sons,"  cries  Scipio  iEmilianus,  "  great  gods !  I  found 
there  more  than  five  hundi-ed  young  girls  and  lads  who  were 
receiving  among  actors  and  infamous  persons  lessons  on  the  lyre, 
in  singing,  in  posturing,  and  I  saw  a  child  of  twelve,  the  son  of 
a  candidate  for  office,  executing  a  dance  worthy  of  the  most 
licentious  slave."  ^ 

Greek  vices,  hitherto  unkno^vn  in  Eome,  now  became  natural- 
ized there.  Yet  Komau  sobriety  gave  way  slowly,  and  the  law 
punished  with  death  an  outrage  of  this  kind  committed  upon  a 
(iitizen.'^  But  the  slave  had  no  protection  against  his  master's 
brutality,  and  we  shall  shortly  see  how  greatly  war  had  increased 
the  number  of  these  unfortunate  persons.  Now  at  Eome,  as 
everywhere,  slavery  was  a  very  active  cause  of  corruption.  Some 
slaves  remained  in  the  master's  house  and  often  drew  profit  from 
his  vices  ;  others  laboured  outside  for  his  benefit,  and  in  em- 
ployments that  were  not  always  honourable.  The  freedwomen,'*  who 
had  gained  their  liberty  by  subservience  to  their  master's  vices, 
crowded  the  houses  of  ill-repute,  and  when  they  fell  victims  to 
their  debauchery,  the  master  legally  inherited  their  property.  In 
and  about  these  houses  is  laid  the  scenes  of  almost  all  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  of  Terence.  Women  of  free  birth  imitated  this 
vicious  life,  we  know,  for  in  the  year  114,  to  bring  back  modesty, 

'  Macr.,  Saturn.,  ii.  10.  The  verses  of  Sotades  fortunately  are  lost,  but  not  the  Epigrams 
of  Strato. 

-  Val.  Max.,  VI.  i.  5,  7,  9-12. 

''  Eucharis,  enfranchised  by  a  lady  of  the  Licinian  family,  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  her 
portrait,  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Fulvio  Orsini  from  a  marble  original  now  lost  or 
destroyed,  represents  her  as  three  times  tliat  age.  We  give  the  inscription  that  the  fatlier 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb,  calling  attention  lo  the  fact  that  these  words,  Graica  in 
sctena  prima  populo  appami,  give  reason  to  believe  that  Eucharis  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
in  the  year  60  instituted  games  of  tliis  name. 

"  O  thou,  who  with  careless  glance,  perceivest  this  house  of  death,  stay  thy  foot,  and  read. 
It  is  a  father's  love  wliich  has  consecrated  this  monument  to  the  ashes  of  his  daughter ! 

"  Alas  !  while  my  youth  flourished  in  the  culture  of  the  arts,  and  my  fame  was  increasing 
with  my  years,  the  fatal  hour  made  haste  and  deprived  me  of  the  breath  of  life.  Skdled 
in  music,' brought  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  the  Muses,  I  was  the  ornament  of  tlie 
chorus  in  the  shows  given  by  the  nobility  ;  for  I  was  the  first  to  appear  in  Rome  upon  the  Greek 
stage,  and  the  cruel  Parc»  have  plunged  me  into  the  tomb.  The  affection  of  my  mistress, love, 
praise,  beauty,  all  are  silent  upon  my  funeral  pyre  and  swallowed  up  by  death.  I  leave  tears 
only  to  my  fatlier,  whom  I  have  preceded  to  the  tomb.  My  fourteen  years  are  bound  in  chains 
with  me  in  Pluto's  eternal  dwelling.  In  departing,  wish,  I  pray  you,  that  the  earth  lie  lightly 
on  my  ashes."     (Visconti,  Iconogr.  gr.,  t.  i.  p.  181  :  Orolli,  No.  2002.) 
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the  s{nmt<>  ordorod  tho  construction  of  a  temple  to  Venus  Verti- 
cordta,  tht*  Venus  who  tunis  hcartH  to  virtue  ! '  Hut  this  new  Venus 
WHS  less  powerful  thiin  she  who  presided  over  unchuste  loves.  The 
matrons  were  no  more  successful  apiinst  her  fatiil  inrtuence  when 
they  butl'oted  in  th(^  temple  of  Juno  Miitutu*  at  the  feast  of  the 
Matmlia,  a  femaU;  frcedwomau  representing'  the  whoh?  class 
dangerous  to  conjugal  fidelity.' 

An  Attliun  law  belonging  to  this  epoch  recognizes  in  the 
urban  pnrtor  and  a  majority  of  the  college  of  tribtines  the  right 
of  assigning  a  guardian  to  a  woman  having  non(\  This  was  by  way 
of  protection  to  her  interests  and  also  of  discipline  for  her  conduct.* 
Another,  in  the  year  204,  rendered  squandering  diffieidt  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  public  formalities,"  which  it  was  not  agreeable 
to  fulfil  when  a  courtesan  was  to  profit  by  these  gifts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  family  of  the  giver.  Finally,  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  Voconian  law  (109)  to  any  one  registered  as  possessor  of 
100,000  mes  to  make  a  woman  his  heir."  These  attempts  were  all 
in  vain.  Courtesans  became  daily  more  numerous,  and  concubines 
obtained  at  last,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  legal  recognition  to 
their  union. 

Another  scourge  did  perhaps  more  harm,  because  it  incrrased 
tho  former.  "  The  army  of  Manlius  returning  from  Asia  imiMtrted 
foreign  luxury  into  the  city.  These  nu'U  first  brought  to  Rome 
gilded  couches,  rich  tapestry,  with  hangings,  and  other  works  of  the 
loom.  At  entertainments  likewis(^  were  introduced  female  players 
on  the  hiirp  and  timbrel,  with  buffoons  for  the  divei"sion  of  tho 
guests.  Their  meals  also  began  to  be  prepared  with  greater  care 
and  cost,  while  the  cook,  whom  the  ancients  considered  as  the 
meanest  of  their  slaves,  became  highly  valuable,  and  a  st^rvile  office 

'  Ov.,  FaAt,  iv.  160 ;  Vnl.  Mn\..  VIII.  xv.  12. 

^  The  cut  r(>pri;8t'nta  the  restornt-ion  of  this  tomplo  by  M.  I^fuel.  The  site  of  the  tompk  of 
juno  Mfttutii  is  near  tho  church  of  Sftn  Nicolo  in  Careers  Tulliano. 

'  I'lut.,  (iufKf.  Horn.,  No.  16. 

'  ripinn,  Prai/m.,  xi.  If*.  IIo  says  in  §  1  :  Tutom  rnn-tfihiuntur  ....  ffmini*  tarn  im- 
jniherihit.1  qiuim  puberihti*  rt  propter  iif.ru*  inJirmifatnH  et  propter /ornutHm  rrrum  ij/norantittm, 
Thi.i  wn.1  the  tutor  Datirit*  roiwlcriHi  neco!<snr>-  by  the  liifior^iiixation  of  the  gente*. 

'  I^.i-  <yuria  or  munerati*.  It  trtsiittKl  nl.>«>  of  lionornria  of  advocates  who  wore  not  to 
receive  from  itiolr  clients.     (Cf.  Cic,  tie  Orat.,  ii.  "I  ;  Tac.  Ann.,  xi.  o. ) 

*  Oaius,  Iiut.,  ii.  274  :  .  .  .  .  neee  t4rgo,  neve  mutter.    Cf.  Cic,  //  in  f'err.,  i.  41,  42. 
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began  to  be  regarded,  as  an  art."  '  Then  was  seen  a  young  and 
handsome  slave  costing  more  than  a  fertile  field,  and  a  few  fishes 
than  a  yoke  of  oxen.'^  We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  time  of 
Apicius,   and    yet    the  most    successful  enterprises  were  those  which 


Mediterranean  Fisli,  from  a  Pompeian  Mosaic." 

undertook  to  provide  tht;  tables  of  the  rich  and  satisfy  their 
capricious  desires.^  The  great  even  found  distinction  in  inventing 
new  dishes  ;   Ilortensius  boasted  of  being  the  first  to  have  peacocks 


'  I.ivv,  xxxix.  6,  and  Piod.,  xxxvii.  3.     The  price  of  a  jrnod  rook  rose  to  four  talents;  for 
two,  f'.T.sar  redeemed  his  life  from  Sylla's  a.ssassins.     (df.  Monte.sq..  E-pn'f  <!px  Laix,  \\\.  i,) 
-  Polybiiis,  xxxi.  If*. 

^  Nieeolini,  t.  ii.,  "  House  of  Ihe  Faun,"  pl.  2. 
*  Plinv,  Hixt-  Nat.  x.  23,  27. 
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Horvod  at  tublo  ;  Mctcllus  Scipio,  a  cimstil,  and  SeiuH,  u  rich  " 
knif^lit,  ilisputcd  for  tho  honour  of  liuving  invented  the  foien  grm} 
Fonaerly  all  the  senators  Imd  in  coinmon  one  silver  w^rvice,  which 
they  used  in  rotation  when  they  entertained  foreif^  aml)a8«a(h)rs.' 
Now  some  of  them  had  as  mueli  as  1,000  i)ounds  weight  of  plate, 
and  a  little  later  Livius  Drusus  had  10,000' |)ound8.'  They  re- 
quired for  their  houses  and  villas,  ivory,  precious  woods,  Afrieun 
marble,  and  the  like/  In  131  a  certain  MetcUus  built  a  temple 
entirely  of  marble,  for  these  nobles  (lispose<l  of  royal  wealth." 

In  twelve  years  the  war  indemnity  levi«.'d  uinm  Carthage,  ^ 
Antiochus,  and  the  iEtolians  had  amounted  to  nearly  £0,000,000. 
Tho  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  borne  by  the  gcnenils  in  their  triumphs 
represented  as  much  more.*  These  £12,000,000  will  b«>  easily 
doubled  if  we  add  all  tho  plunder  that  was  taken  by  the  officers 
and  the  soldiers,'  the  sums  distributed  to  the  legionaries,*  and  the 
valuables,  furniture,  stuffs,  silver  ware,  bronzes  brought  to  EurojM' 
from  the  depths  of  Asia,  for  nothing  es(rap(>d  the  rapacity  of  the 
Romans.  L.  Scipio  exhibited  at  his  triumph  1,231  elephants'  tusks; 
Klaiuinhius  and  Fulvius  more  than  500  niarbh'  and  bronze  statues,' 
massive  bucklei-s  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ehused  vases.  Aeilius 
oven    carried   off    thi>    wardrobe   of    Antiochus,    Manlius    his   small 

'  Varro,  d»  Be  nut.,  iii.  11, 16 ;  Colum.,  viu.  10, 6. 

'  I'liny,  Jlint.  A'at.,  xxxiii.  11. 

•  Veil.  Pat.,  i.  21. 

'  Veil.  Pat.,  i.  13,  14. 

'  Ad paucim  homines  omnes  omnium  nationum  peeunitu  pervems*e.  (Cic,  II  in  \'rrr..tlr 
•Supp.,  46. 

°  This  Mtatement  is  dorived  from  tho  last  Kfteeii  bonks  of  Livy.  atid  includes  Ibo  sums 
diructly  deposited  in  the  treasury  or  boriio  in  the  triumphs  of  thew-  twelve  years.  Tlie  lifnimt 
pn>bably  im*  not  absolutely  exact,  but  the  sums  were  certainly  enonnous.  Carthajje  pai<l  10,000 
talents,  .\iitiochus  15,000,  tlio  .Etoliuns  MX),  .Vriarathus  .'JOO,  Philip  1,000,  Nabis  500,  in  all. 
27,.SOO  talents.  M.  MaMS  (Lois  agraires,  p.  26)  has  made  an  estimate  for  the  forty  years, 
20S-167,  which  reaches  nearly  £40,0(X),000.  Mengotti  (Del  Commereio  de'  Somaiii)  baa  two 
chapters  on  this  subject :  Prede  immense  de'  Jtomam. 

'  See  p.  231,  the  condemnation  of  .\cilius  Glabrio.  The  Scipios  wero  accuMd  of  peculation, 
and  Manlius  was  threatened  with  pnwecution. 

"  C.  Conielius  gave  his  soldiers  70  ases  apiec»>.  Marcelhis  SO,  1/entulus  120,  Flamininus 
250,  Oato  270,  Scipio  400,  Manlius  Vulso  420,  Paulus  .Kniilius  200  denarii  in  Epinu  and  100 
after  his  triumph,  LucuUus  050  drachmae  (Plut.,  Lucuilus,  54),  Pompeius  more  than  l/iOO. 
(Plutarch,  Pomp.,  47.1  Tlie  centurions  had  twice  as  much  as  the  legionaries,  and  the  bonemen 
three  times  iis  much.     (Livy,  /msrim.) 

'  Livy,  xxxiv.  52.  Polybins  (xxii.  l.T)  speaks  of  a  crown  of  l.'iO  talents  offered  by  tho 
jEtolians  to  Fulvius,  and.  Josephus  of  another  weighing  4,000  gold  pieces  given  to  Pompeias 
by  a  kinjr  of  l'V>'P'-     (Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  5.) 
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tables  and  side-boards.'  In  Anibracia,  once  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Epirus,  Fulvius  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls,  parieles 
postesqne  nudatos? 

The  years  which  folloAved  were  no  less  productive.  From  one 
campaign  Paulus  ^milius  brought  back  nearly  £2,000,000.*  Then 
came  the  wealth  of  Corinth  and  of  Carthage  and  the  treasures  of 
Attains.     According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti  there  were  in  283  years 


Silver  Cup.' 

181  triumphs,  or  nearly  one  every  two  years.  The  principal  interest 
of  this  celebration  was  the  exhibition  of  the  booty.  It  was  not 
allowed    to   a   proconsul    to    return   with    empty   hands,    though   he 


'  Monopodia  et  abacos.     (Ijivy,  xxxix.  6.)     Polybius  blames  this  pillage  severely  (ix.  10). 

^  Livy,  xx.wiii.  43.  This  Fulvius  Nobilior,  wlio  had  distinguislied  himself  in  Spain,  gave 
wliile  censor  in  175  a  great  example  of  severity.  He  expelled  from  the  senate  his  brother 
iulviiis  because  the  latter  had,  witliout  order  of  the  consul,  abandoned  a  cohort  of  the  legion  of 
which  he  was  tribune.     (Val.  Max.,  II.  vii.  5.) 

'  Unius  imperatoris  prceda  Jinem  attulit  tributorum,  says  Cicero  strikingly.  (O^f.,  ii.  21.) 
It  was  customary,  however,  still  to  pay  tlie  twentieth  of  the  price  of  enfranchised  slaves  ;  cus- 
toms and  port  dues  were  not  suppressed  until  the  year  62  or  61  by  the  tribune  Metellus  Nepos. 
This  tribute  was  re-establislied  under  the  consulate  of  Hirtius  and  Pausa  in  43. 

'  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2807  and  2808. 
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hud  boon  making  war  upon  the  poorust  of  men,  upon  thoao  in- 
tmctablo  tribes  from  whom  hv  could  not  ovon  make  prisoncrH  that 
niiglit  be  sold  as  slaves.  Then;  was  no  profit  so  sinuU  that  the 
Koinans  disdained  it ;  in  197  Cethegus  depositi'd  in  the  treasury 
7U,UU()  denarii  and  Minucius  53,000,'  which  they  had  extortetl, 
one  from  the  Insubri,  the  other  from  the  Ligunans. 

To  these  revenues  arising  from  the  plunder  of  the  world  must 
b(;  added  the  gifts  made  willingly,  it  was  suid,  by  the  cities  and 
j)rovinces.  The  xEtolians  offered  Fulvius  a  gold  crown  of  150 
talents ;  a  king  of  Egypt  sent  one  to  Pompeius  whieh  weighed 
4,000  gold  pieces  ;  and  there  was  no  city  favoured  by  exemption 
from  tribute,  no  people  declared  free  who  did  not  feel  itself 
obliged  to  offer  to  a  victorious  proconsul  one  of  those  crowns, 
whoso  weight  was  measured  by  the  servility  of  the  giver.  At  his 
triumph  Manlius  carried  200  of  them.'  As  the  republican  usage 
of  largesses  to  the  soldiers  j)repared  the  way  for  the  im{M;rial  usage 
of  (hnativa  to  the  legions,  so  these  gold  crowns  of  the  proconsuls 
became  the  auriim  coronarium  of  the  emperors,  a  tax  which 
European  royalty  inherited  xinder  the  title  of  "  gift  of  happy 
accession."  The  State,  for  its  part,  received  every  year  the 
tributes  of  the  provinces,  the  product  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves,  the  revenue  from  the  public  domain,  from  customs  and  from 
the  mines,  which  latter  was  very  considenible,  that  of  Carthagena 
furnishing  an  amount  equal  to  25,000  drachnue  daily,* 

What  was  to  be  done  with  all  this  gold  y  Public  works  con- 
sumed part  of  it ;  the  gods  had  a  share,  which  was  laid  up  in 
the  temples  against  public  emergency ;  *  the  people  also  claimed 
their  share.  The  idle  wen;  numerous ;  above,  there  was  too  much 
wealth,  below  too  much  poverty.     To  occupy  them  and  amuse  them 


'  [The  denarius,  a  Roman  penny,  was  less  than  a  franc  in  intrinsic  value.— Srf.] 

'  Livy,  xxxix.  Cf.  Festus,  s.v.  Triumphalet  eonma.  The  govemora  even  who  had  not 
fought  requirod  tlii-m.     (Cic,  in  Pis.,  37.) 

'  Polybius,  xxxiv.  14.  To  the  taxes  regularly  paid  are  to  bo  added  the  special  tribute  of 
the  terarii  and  that  of  the  orbi  and  of  the  vidua  for  the  tu  Kordiarum  of  the  tqtdtt*  efue 
publico,  that  is  to  say,  for  tlio  support  of  the  hones  furnished  by  the  State  to  the  cavaliy. 

'  Tliis  usage  lasted  as  long  as  pagan  Rome,  .\urelian  consecrated  in  the  temples  •  grant 
of  the  spoils  of  Palmyra.  Rocently  lias  been  found  in  Cyprus  a  trsMure  hidden  in  a  chamber 
several  meters  below  the  mosaic  floor  of  a  temple,  which  the  heathen  priests  had  been  pre- 
vented from  carrying  away  by  the  sudden  att«ck  of  the  persecution  to  which  they  in  their  tmn 
had  been  subjected  by  tlie  Christians. 
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public  fetes  were  given  incessantly,  some  still  of  a  serious  character, 
others  in  which  license  was  a  part  of  worship;  in  the  circus  were 
coiintless  chariot  and  horse-races  and  coursing  of  hares  and  foxes. 
But  these  ainusenients  of  the  good  old  times  seemed  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  Eome.  Men  who  had  run  the  world 
over  sword  in  hand,  killing  and  pillaging,  had  need  of  keener  (ex- 
citements and  did  not  seek  them  from  Greece,  still  gracious  and 
graceful  even  in  her  decline,  who  would  have  for  her  fetes  only 
songs  and  garlands  and  beautiful  dancing  girls — all  the  splen- 
dours of  luxury  and  of  nature,  but  no  bloodshed.  The  llomau 
had  shed  so  much  blood,  however,  that  he  loved  to  see  it  flow, 
even  iu  his  pleasures.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  the  great 
curnivora  from  Africa  began  to  ajjpear  in  Rome,  lions  and 
pauthei-s  who  were  let  loose  upon  each  other,  and  soon  let  loose 
upon  human  prey ; '  and  this  spectacle  of  living  flesh  torn,  of 
limbs  crushed  by  wild  beasts,  caused  such  a  thrill  of  delight 
through  the  amphitheatre,  that  to  satiate  the  eyes  of  the  public 
a  new  kind  of  punishment  was  devised,  and  the  condemned 
criminal  was~~tl«Q^n  to  wild  beasts  in  the  arena. 

Ennius  says :  "  It  is  by  the  virtues  and  the  men  of  ancient 
days  that  the  Eepublic  is  preserved." 

Muribtts  antiquis  stat  res  romana  vireisque. 

This  theme  of  the  old  poet  has  been  adopted  by  those  who 
do  not  see  that  the  renewal  of  all  things  is  the  Avorld's  law,  and 
tliat  the  life  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  a  perpetual  'becoming.' 
How  many  are  the  declamations  against  the  present  as  compared 
with  the  past,  against  luxury  and  the  perils  hidden  under 
sumptuous  carpets,  expensive  vases,  and  all  beautiful  useless 
things !  We  will  not  renew  the  old  complaint  made  under  this 
head  against  the  Eoraau  nation  ;  but  Ave  will  imite  with  the 
wisdom  of  all  nations  in  saying,  that  wealth  which  is  not  tho 
fruit  of  labour  and  its  kindred  vii'tues  profits  not  to  its  possessor ; 
that  an  ill-acquired  fortune  goes  as  it  came,  leaving  much  moral 
ruin  behind  it;   and  we  will  add,  with  the  experience  of  political 

'  In  186,  the  first  venatio  of  lions  and  panthers  was  given  by  M.  Fulvius.  (Livy,  xxxix.  22.) 
In  168  were  seen  at  tho  ludicircnues  sixty-three  piiutliers,  forty  hears  and  elephants.  From  this 
time  on,  the  cunile  sediles  were  ohli^'ed  to  furnish  wild  beasts  iu  the  shows  that  they  offered  to 
the  people. 
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oconoinistH,  that  gold  is  like  tho  water  of  u  rivor :  if  it  conum 
with  sudden  ovciHow  and  inundation,  it  devastates ;  if  it  conios 
through  ii  thousand  channels  slowly  circulating,  it  brings  life 
evorywlunH>.  Kuropo,  in  tliis  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  seen  such  an  inundation  of  gold  from  Aiuencan  ami  Austndian 
mines.  Hut  this  enormous  increase  of  capital  produced  by  labour 
has  served  to  refit  all  its  industrial  apparatus,  and  there  has 
resulted  a  vast  addition  to  public  wealth  and  individual  comfort. 
Hut  it  was  by  war,  by  pillage  and  robbery  that  Unnw  \mmHl 
suddenly  from  poverty  to  opulence,  and  the  conquen^d  gold  s<'rve<l 
only  to  increase  the  sterile;  luxury  of  thos<»  wlio  pf>ssess«'d  it.  We 
can,  therefore,  easily  picture  to  ourselves  tlu;  disturbance  caused 
by  this  sudden  change ; '  morals  could  not  stand  against  it  and  the 
contagion  of  example,  the  facility  of  finding  new  pleasures,  rapidly 
can'ied  con-uption  into  the  larger  number  of  the  old  Uonuui 
families.  "  After  the  conquest  of  Macedon,"  says  I'olybius,  "  men 
belitned  themselves  able  to  enjoy  in  all  security  the  empin;  of  the 
world  and  tlic  spoils'  thereof."  '^ 

We  must,  therefore,  accept  as  historic  fact  these  words  of  ■ 
Juvenal :  "  You  ask  whence  arise  our  disonh'rs  ?  Aji  humbh*  life 
in  other  days  preserved  the  innocence  of  the  liiitin  women.  I'ro- 
tracted  vigils,  hands  hard(>ned  by  toil,  Hannibal  at  the  gsit«>s  of 
Rome  and  Itoman  citizens  in  arms  upon  her  walls  guardecl  from 
vice  tho  modest  dwellings  of  our  fathoi-s.  Now  we  endure  the 
evils  of  a  long  peace ;  luxury  has  fallen  upon  ns  more  formidable 
than  the  sword,  and  the  conquered  world  has  avenge<l  itself  upon 
us  by  the  gift  of  its  vices.'  Since  Home  has  lost  her  noble 
poverty,  Sybaris  and  Rhodes,  Miletus  and  Tarentum,  crowned  with 
roses  and  scented  with  perfumes,  have  entered  within  our  wall.s." ' 

This  plague,  corrupting  the  high  society  of  Home  to  its  very 
(!ore,  lasted  two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  Paulus  ^I'milius  to  Ves- 
jKisian.  We  shall  see  that  from  five  to  six  generations  of  pnitligiites 
were  needed  to  waste  the   spoils  of   conquest,  to   satiate  the   thii-st 


'  .Sec  thi)  skctcli  of  tliooo  disordors  g-iven  by  Diodonis  (xxxvii.  .1),  »iid  what  a  aaid  hv 
Velleiiis  Pntorculus  (i.  II),  ViiL-riiis  Mnximiix  (ix.  I ),  ."^illust.  aiwl  otliPiT. 
'  Polyhiiis,  x.\.\ii.  1 1. 
. '  Pliny  (//w/.  .Vrt/..  v.  7;  \xxiil.  lit  nncl  'Hirilu'  (.Im;i.,  iii.  M)  say  tli--  "•'""■ 
'  Sat.,  vi.  2!^  a»7. 
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for  pleasure,  and  to  wear  out  that  senatorial  aristocracy  which,  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  came  to  be 
replaced  in  the  government  by  a  provincial  aristocracy  of  better 
stamp.  In  his  prologue  to  the  Trinummus,  Plautus  represents 
Indigence  as  the  daughter  of  Luxury.  Let  a  century  pass,  and 
we  shall  see  these  nobles  as  mendicants  in  the  palace  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius ;   a  hundred  more,  and  they  will  have  disappeared. 

Some  of  the  old  Romans  made  a  vain  effort  to  stay  this  con- 
tagion. In  204,  seven  senators  were  degraded  from  their  position 
by   the    censors ;    seven   also   by   Cato ;    nine   in    174,    and   a   still 


Marble  Lion  found  at  Miletus.' 

larger  number  in  164.^  But  the  censorship  itself  became  the 
reward  of  intrigue.  Valerius  Messala,  formerly  noted,  obtained 
the  office  in  154.  From  that  time  all  disorders  seemed  authorized, 
and  imtil  the  year  116  there  was  not  a  single  erasure  from  the 
list  of  the  senate.  That  year,  however,  Metellus  at  one  blow 
removed  thirty-two  senators.'  Among  those  who  were  expelled 
in  174,  was  a  former  praetor,  and  an  acting  praetor,  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  A  Fabius  Maximus  was  leading  so  scandalous 
a  life,  that  the  prajtor  Pompeius  interfered  and  put  him  under  a 
guardian. 

The   most    illustrious   personages   disgraced    themselves   with   a 

'  Found  in  the  necropolis  at  Miletus  in  excavations  made  at  the  expense  of  M.  de  Rothschild 
by  MM.  O.  Kayet  and  Alb.  Thomas  {Milet  et  le  golfe  latmiquc,  vol.  i.,  pi.  22). 
''  Val.  Max.,  iii.  5;  Livy,  xlv.  15. 
•'  Livy,  Hint.,  Ixii. 
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scandiiloua  shainolessncss.  In  181,  the  censor  Lcpidus,  a  prince  " 
of  the  senate,  and  also  pf)utifex  Maxim  iis,  employed  the  money 
of  the  piiV)lift  treasury  in  constructing  a  dike  at  Temieina  to  prc- 
stirve  his  lands  from  innndation.  Anothc^r  censor,  Fulvius,  carried 
off  the  marble  tiles  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  to 
cover  a  temple  which  he  was  building  at  Rome.  Public  indigna- 
tion having  forced  the  senate  to  condemn  this '  sacrilege,  the  censor 
contented  himself  with  carrying  the  tiles  back  into  the  court  of 
the  temple.  A  former  consul,  Acilius  Glabrio,  was  soliciting  the  - 
censorship,  when  he  was  accused  of  peculation.  Cato  swore  that 
there  were  certain  vases  of  gold  and  silver  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  camp  of  Antiochus  that  were  not  produced  in  the  triumph, 
and  the  candidate  for  the  censorship  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
100,000  mes.  This  may  have  been  the  revenge  of  the  nobles  upon 
a  parvenu,'  but  these  peculations  were  only  too  frequent.  A  com- 
missioner of  the  senate,  Deeimus,  being  sent  into  lUjTia,  allowed 
himself  to  be  bought  over  by  the  king  of  that  country  to  make  a 
favourable  report.'^  In  141,  a  Metellus  was  recalled  from  Spain, 
wh(>re  the  war  at  this  moment  promised  fame  and  booty ;  in 
his  rage  the  general  disorganized  the  army,  destroyed  the  pro- 
visions, and  killed  the  eh^phants.  Others,  again,  refused  the 
provinces  assigned  them,  because  they  had  no  hope  of  gaining 
anything  from  them.'  In  Greece,  Licinius  was  turning  everything 
to  his  own  profit,  selling  even  furloughs  to  his  soldiers, 
trafficking  in  the  honour  of  his  army  and  the  safety  of  the 
province.  A  Fulvius  Nobilior  disbanded  by  one  order  an  entire 
legion.  Two  consuls  were  disputing  for  a  province.  "  I  think,"  said 
Scipio  ^milianus,  "  we  ought  to  exclude  both ;  for  one  has  nothing 
and  the  other  has  never  /enough."  From  the  time  of  Plautus, 
Roman  faith  had  come  into  discredit.  "  If  Jupiter,"  says  the 
poet,  "  should  open  liis  temple  to  perjurers,  there  would  not  be 
room  enough  for  tliem  in  the  Capitol."*  At  a  later  period  I^iberius  - 
says  in  the  open  theatre:  "What  is  an  oath?  It  is  a  plaster  to 
heal  debts." 

The  censors  and   sediles,  charged   with   the  care  of  the  public 
morals,    having   no   moans   of   action   at    their   disposjxl,    only   from 

'  Livy,  xxxviii.  48.  '  Livy,  xlii.  46.  '  Livy,  xli.  16. 

♦  Curcut.,  276 ;  Pliny,  ITut.  Nat,  ii.  5. 
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time  to  time  made  an  example  which  however  gave  no  general 
alarm.  In  other  days  there  had  not  been  need  of  incessant 
watchfulness.  In  the  first  place  the  old  Latin  religion  did  not 
legalize  disorder,  and  seeondlj^,  in  these  little  States  Avhere  each 
lived  under  the  eyes  of  all,'  a  chaste  and  laborious  life,  fru- 
gality, disinterestedness,  appeared  virtues  necessary  to  the  State, 
and  the  citizens  themselves  kept  watch  over  their  own  morals.'^ 
But  in  this  immense  Eome,  the  capital  and  the  sewer  of  the  world, 
how  many  vices  must  have  satisfied  themselves  openly  !  how  many 
attempts  against  morals  have  been  committed  with  impunity  J  The 
absolute  inefficiency  of  the  administration  of  public  morals  and 
general  security  was  at  Eome  one  of  the  causes  which  precipitated 
the  destruction  of  the  Republic.  All  excesses  being  permitted, 
numberless  people  gave  way  to  them,  and  when  there  is  no  virtue 
left  in  social,  there  is  none  in  political  life. 

Montesquieu  says,  and  human  reason  admits  the  truth  of  his 
remark,  that  a  Republic  where  the  executive  is  always  feeble,  cannot 
endure  without  morality,  which  is  the  self-applied  curb  of  liberty. 
The  governing  class  at  Rome  having  it  no  longer,  and  that  which 
was  called  the  people  not  possessing  it,  all  the  ties  which  once 
held  society  together  were  relaxed,  and  religion,  the  strongest  of 
all,  was  soon  to  break. 


III. — Decline  of  National  Religion  at  Rome. 

Philosophy  had  by  no  means  caused  these  innovations,  but  in 
many  of  her  schools  had  furnished  reasons  for  regarding  them  as 
legitimate.  The  old  Romans  held  her  responsible  for  the  changes 
which  were  produced  by  "  historic  fatality."  "  As  for  me,"  said 
-^  Pacuvius,  "  I  hate  those  men  who  pass  their  time  in  philosophizing, 
not   in  acting."      This   was   the   protest   of.  the    Roman   conscience. 

'  The  Orchian  law,  as  late  as  198,  ordered  tliat  during  late  dinner,  which  was  the  priiicipal 
meal  of  the  day,  tlie  doors  of  liouses  sliould  stand  open,  so  tliat  all  might  see  if  tlie  direclions 
of  the  sumptuary  laws  were  observed.  (Macr.,  Sat.,  ii.  13.)  Tlie  Romans,  says  Plutarcli 
(Cat.,  23),  did  not  believe  that  there  should  be  left  to  each  man  liberty  to  marry,  to  rear 
cliildren,  to  choose  his  method  of  life,  to  make  banquets,  in  a  woi-d  to  follow  his  own  tastes  and 
inclinations  without  regard  to  the  judgment  and  observation  of  any,  .etc. 

■^  Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.  8. 
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Cuto,  who   rogardod    Socratos   as   u    babbhu*,    and    would    have   con- 
demned  liim    over   again    for    seekhig    to    modify    the    nianiK'rs    and 
customs  of  his  fatliers,  said  to  his  son  :    "  IJonieniber  this  and  bear 
it   in   mind   as  the  utter- 
ance  of  an   oracle,  when 
this   race    shall   have    in- 
vaded  us   with    literatuni 
Rome  will   be  lost."     lie 
was   certainly  one  of    the 
authors     of  ,  the     famous 
decree  of    1 01   which  ex- 
pelled   philosophy.'      Six 
years   later,  the  exile  re- 
turned. 

The  senate  desired 
to  keep  peace  among  its 
subjects ;  the  Athenians 
having  pillaged  the  terri- 
tory of  a  lioootian  city, 
the  affair  was  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  Sicyon, 
and  Athens  was  con- 
demned to  an  enormous 
fine  of  500  talents,  which 
she  was  unable  to  pay. 
She  solicited  an  abate- 
m(>nt  from  the  senate, 
and  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
TJome  the  chiefs  of  the 
Porch,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Academy,  or,  as  Pliny  says,  "  the  princes 


The  Orator.' 


'  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  xv.  2. 

''  Museum  of  the  Lou\re,  No.  712  of  the  Clarac  catalof^ue.  Of.  FHihner,  Notice  de  la 
nrvlpture  antit/ue  du  munde  national  iht  Lnurre,  p.  21.3-216.  In  this  statue,  one  of  the  best 
presened  tliat  we  have,  has  been  seen  by  turns  Mercury,  Germanicus,  Flamininus,  etc.  Upon 
tlio  shell  of  a  tortoise,  an  animal  consecrated  to  Mercury,  an  inscription  in  characters  of  the  la-st 
century  ot  tlie  Republic  j^ives  u.'<  the  sculptor's  nnnie,  Clcomenes,  son  of  (^leomenes  the  Athenian, 
nie  Venus  (hi  Medici  i.*"  tlie  work  of  Oleomene.s,  son  of  Apolhxiorus.  lience  it  ha.s  been  supjxi.ied 
one  was  the  fiithiT  of  t lie  other.  l$y  common  consent,  the  .sliilue  is  now  called  the  Orator;  U 
was  bought  by  Louis  XIV.  tlinrnfrh  tlie  ajjency  of  I'oussin. 
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of  wisdom."  The  three  philosophers  were — Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Crito- 
laus  the  Peripatetic,  and  Cameades  [of  the  now  Academy],  a  great 
dialectician  and  orator,  to  whom  nature  had  given  "  all  the  weapons 
of  strength  and  grace  "  (153).  While  awaiting  the  discussion  of  the 
affair,  the  three  envoys  gave  public  lessons.  The  Eoman  youth 
crowded  about  them  surprised  and  charmed  at  this  new  world 
which  the  Greeks  imveiled  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
Eomans,  a  people  of  action,  Greek  philosophy  could  succeed  only  i^ 
by  its  direct  influence  upon  ideas  which  were  limited,  and  morals 
which  were  already  becoming  con-upt.  For  them,  Aristotle  was 
too  abstract,  Plato  too  much  an  enthusiast  ;  indifferent  to  the 
atoms  of  Epicurus  as  to  the  catalepsies  of  Zcno,  they  left  dogmas 
and  concerned  themselves  only  with  results.  Critolaus  might 
indeed  say  to  them  :  "  The  object  of  life  is  the  perfect  exercise 
of  reason;"  and  Diogenes:  "Virtue  is  the  only  good,  vice  the 
only  evil  ; "  they  admired  without  really  comprehending  this 
austere  morality  and  philosophy  which  sought  to  carry  the  idea 
of  absolute  right  into  matters  where  the  old  Latin  spirit  recognized 
only  practical  wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  individual,  a  con- 
sideration of  his  personal  interest,  for  the  State,  that  of  the  public 
advantage.  But  they  listened  attentively  to  the  founder  of  the 
third  academy,  Cameades,  who  undermined  all  schools  of  philo- 
sophy by  showing  their  weak  side ;  who  destroyed  religion  by 
pointing  out  that  the  great  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
namely,  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  had  been  acquired  by  a 
thousand  foolish  mistakes ; — the  worship  of  the  gods,  by  proving 
that  there  was  no  more  reason  for  accepting  one  divinity  than 
another ; — the  oracles,  by  opposing  to  them  human  freedom ;  and 
morality,  by  victoriously  supporting  contradictory  cases. 

Thus,  trifling  with  the  most  formidable  questions,  Cameades 
exhibited  his  brilliant  talents  before  a  Eoman  audience,  and  gained 
a  popularity  useful  for  his  embassy.  His  famous  discourse  on 
political  sagacity  was  an  indirect  defence  of  Athens,  which,  in 
pillaging  Oropus,  had  committed  an  expedient  but  unjust  act,  as 
Eome  h^ad  done  so  many  times.  It  has  been  said  that  this  school, 
of  which  Cicero  was  the  pupil,  did  not  merit  all  the  discredit  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  and  this  dangerous  sentence  of  the  great 
orator   has   been  quoted :    "  To  plead  all   that  can  be  said,  for   and 
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against,  is  the  surest  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth."  To  ph-ad 
it,  no ;  to  seek  it,  yes ;  for  doubt  and  the  examination  of  all 
sides  of  a  question  are  par  excellence  the  soientific  method,  that 
which  eliminates  false  hypotheses,  and  leaves  only  true  theories. 
Still  further,  it  is  essential  that  from  these  controversies  which 
make  so  many  ruins  something  should  remain  intact  like  the  lamps 
beneath  the  broken  pitchers  of  Gideon.  Biit  how  often  is  the 
mind  drawn  in  divers  directions,  and  disturbed  by  subtle  discussions, 
when  the  conscience  wavers,  and  the  belief  in  abstract  right  is  lost. 
With  this  scepticism  taught  by  the  new  Academy,  the  minds  of 
men  lost  those  firm  principles  so  necessary  for  living  an  honourable 
life.  Not  denying,  therefore,  that  [even  in  dogma]  the  chemical 
changes  of  death  may  be  those  also  of  a  new  life  springing  from 
it,  I  can  understand  the  alarm  which  Cato,  that  resolute  defender 
of  the  past,  felt  at  this  destructive  logic,  which,  to  men  weary 
of  their  superstition  and  of  the  darkness  in  which  they  had  lived, 
appeared  a  weapon  for  combat  and  deliverance. 

After  the  great  success  of  Cameades,  Cato  adjured  the  senate 
to  answer  these  philosophers  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  own  countiy.  "  They  persuade  men,"  he  sjiid,  "  to 
believe  whatever  they  will,  and  truth  and  falsehood  are  so  blended 
in  their  arguments,'  that  no  one  can  separate  the  two.  Let  them 
go  and  teach  the  youth  of  Greece ;  let  us  keep  our  children 
submissive,  as  heretofore,  to  laws  and  magistrates."  But  it  was 
too  late ;  the  initiation  had  been  effected,  and  Cameades,  in  leaving 
Rome,  left  behind  him  a  fatal  curiosity,  that  philosophy  of  doubt 
which  two  centuries  later  disquieted  Cicero,  even  when  he  was 
speaking  no  longer  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  statesman.  "  In 
respect  to  the  new  Academy,"  he  said,  "  I  seek  not  to  challenge 
it,  and  I  implore  its  silence ;  for,  if  it  should  fall  upon  these 
principles  which  we  are  now  establishing,  it  would  soon  leave 
nothing  but  ruins." ' 

Th(>  influence  of  Cameades  was  maintained  by  his  successor 
Clitomachus,  who,  if  he  did  not  teach  in  Rome,  at  least  pro- 
pagated   scepticism     there     by    his    writings,    one    of     which    he 

'  I'liiiy,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  .SO. 

'  Uic,  de  Ley.,  i.  IS  :  Nimiat  edet  ruinas :  qtmm  qtadem  ego  placare  rupio,  tubmovere  non 
audeo. 
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inscribed  to  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  another  to  the  consul  Cen- 
sorinus.' 

The  invasion  was  rapid.  Less  than  two  generations  after  the 
senatus-consultum  had  decreed,  in  that  imperative  fashion  the  senate 
was  wont  to  employ  :  "  Let  these  people  depart  from  Rome ;  uti 
Romce  ne  essent,"  Pompoins  went  to  Ehodes  to  sahito  the  philo- 
sopher Posidonius,  and  lowered  the  consular  emblems  before 
science,  forbidding  his  lictors  to  strike,  as  was  the  custom,  at 
the  door  of  the  house.^ 

The  impulse  towards  this  new  way  was,  however,  independent 
of  Carneades  and  of  all  schools  of  philosophy.  The  enfeebling  of 
the  national  religion  dates  from  an  early  day.  When  any  mis- 
fortune, pestilence  or  famine,  fire  or  military  disaster  fell  upon 
the  city,  the  Romans  were  more  exasperated  at  the  evil  which 
their  gods  had  not  prevented,  than  grateful  for  the  victories  in 
which  they  were  well  aware  that  the  courage  of  their  soldiers 
had  the  chief  part,  and  they  came  to  feel  that  these  protectors 
of  their  ancestors  had  groAvn  powerless.  In  vain  during  the  dis- 
astrous times  of  the  second  Punic  war  had  they  multiplied  their 
temples  and  sacrifices,  their  expiations  and  sacred  games,  heaven 
,had  long  remained  deaf  to  their  supplications,  and  they  had 
taken  refuge  in  foreign  superstitions.  Then,  ILinnibal  being  dead 
and  the  danger  past,  the  credit  of  these  divinities  of  the  con- 
quered had  in  its  turn  diminished,  at  least  among  the  nobles, 
for  whom  Ennius,  a  dependent  of  Cato,  had  translated  into  Latin 
the  work  of  Euhemerus.''  This  traveller  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
in  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Arabia  a  golden  column,  upon  which 
were  inscribed  the  actions  and  the  death  of  Saturn,  Jupiter  and 
other  gods,  former  kings  of  the  country,  deified  by  popular 
crediility.  To  people  Olympus  with  deified  men  was  to  destroy  at 
one  blow  all  the  heathen  religions.  Ennius  was  no  more  respectful 
towards  the  priests  than  towards  their  gods.  His  sarcasms,  which 
professed  to  be  aimed  only  at  charlatans,  struck  higher.  "  I 
despise,"    he  says,    "  the  auguries  of   the    country  of   the   Marsi   as 

'  Cic,  Acad.,  ii.  31,  S-2. 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  .31,  on  Carnpades.  (Cf.  M.  Martha  in  tlip  lieime  deK  detur  Mondo.t 
for  1868.) " 

'  'Itpd  avaypatpii.  Euliemerns  was  a  disciple  of  Tlieodiirus,  snrimnicd  the  Atheist.  (I)iod.. 
V.  44-16.) 
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well  iiH  the  fortune-toilers  of  tlio  village,  and  the  ustrohtgtirH  "of 
the  market-place,  the  progposticators  of  Isis,  and  the  interpretere 
of  dreams.  They  have  neither  divine  art  nor  human  knowledge. 
They  are  impudent  liars,  idlers  and  fools,  or  beggars  urged  l»y 
hunger.  They  know  not  wliither  to  go,  and  they  assume  to  lead 
us ;  they  promise  treasures  while  they  beg  an  obol.  T^et  them 
iiiise  their  obol  upon  th(^  credit  of  this  promised  wealth,  and 
give  us  what  remains."  ' 

But  we  must  speak  seriously  of  things  which  beliovei-s  hold 
as  serious.  Tliat  which  Euiiius  despises,  and  with  such  good 
reason,  was,  nevertheless,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Ijiitin  religion, 
since  the  ancient  Romans  considered  the  signs  intei-preted  by  tlie 
priests  as  a  divine  revelation  constantly  renewed  by  gods  ever 
present  in  the  midst  of  their  people.  For  this  reason  the  Boman 
statesmen,  while  they  left  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  at  liberty 
to  say  whatever  they  pleased,  for  their  OAvn  part  carefully  sup- 
ported the  ancient  institution.  "  It  is  not  well,"  said  the  pontifex 
Aurelius  Cotta,  "  to  deny  in  public  the  existence  of  the  gods ;  but 
in  private  it  is  a  different  matter ; "  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  so.* 

Polybius,  who  was  a  friend  of  Cato,  the  counsellor  of  Scipio 
^Einiliiiniis,  and  the  most  honest  man  of  his  time,  being  disgusted 
with  the  popular  religion  which  had  become  for  some  a  school  of 
scandal,  while  it  remahied  for  others  a  i-ude  and  gi-oss  superstition, 
banished  Providence  from  his  history,  and  replaced  it  by  a 
stern  sentiment  of  personal  and  public  duty.  He  denied  that 
there  was  suffering  res(;rved  for  the  wicked,  but  he  maintained 
a  severe  rt-sponsibility  to  society  and  to  a  man's  owo.  conscience ; 
tinally,  Avith  that  proud  sconi  of  the  crowd  so  common  to  superior 
minds,  he  regarded  a  system  of  worshij)  merely  as  a  useful  method 
of  governing  and  restraining  men.*  Wlien  we  see  Cato,  augui*  and 
censor,  unable  to  comprehend  how  two  soothsayers  could  look  each 


'  Cic,  de  Divin.,  i.  58. 

'  Cic,  <le  Nat.  deor.,  i.  2tj ;  ii.  3;  and  de  Div.,  ii.  24.  Csesar,  pontifex  Maximus,  was  an 
iignostic.  [This  was  very  much  the  attitude  of  mauy  ecclesiastics  in  the  Renaissance,  notably  at 
the  court  of  Leo  X. — Ed-\ 

'  Polybius,  vi.  56.  To  Varro,  to  the  pontife.K  Screvola,  to  Cicero  himself  (Cf.  de  Xat.  deor.^ 
and  lie  Divin.,  passim)  the  old  relij^ion  was  no  more  than  this.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Flaminimis  feared  being  detained  by  pretended  prodigies. 
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other  in  the  face  without  laughing,  we  are  no  longer  surprised 
that  the  government  should  allow  the  gods  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  the  magistrates  were  held  in  respect.' 

Clever  reasoners,  Varro  for  instance,  and  the  pontifex  Scsevola,^ 
who  was  consul  in  95,  escaped  from  the  difficulty  by  distinguish- 
ing many  kinds  of  theologies ; 
that  of  the  poets,  at  most  good 
for  the  theatre ;  that  of  the 
philosophers,  discussed  by  reason; 
that  of  the  State  and  the  people, 
which  the  laws  were  bound  to 
respect  and  defend.  The  last, 
as  we  have  seen,'*  consisted  only 
in  diy  and  empty  formalities 
which  touched  neither  the  in- 
tellect nor  the  heart;  the  second 
remained  inaccessible  to  the 
crowd,  and  brought  forth  nothing 
but  doubt;  the  first  alone,  that 
of  the  poets,  was  dear  and  vital. 
But  what  instruction  could  be 
derived  from  those  scandalous 
imitations  of  the  licentious  plays 
of  Athens,  where  the  gods  were 
given  up  to  the  ridicule  of  their 
worshippers  ? 

It  was  in  vain  that  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  had 
been  expelled  from  Kome,  their 
influence  remained  there,  and  Greek  education  taking  the  place 
of  the  Etruscan,  spread  abroad  in  families  and  in  the  heart  of 
new  generations  contempt  for  the  old  customs  and  the  religion 
of    their   forefathers.      Besides,    decrees   of   expulsion   reached   only 


3j/rf*- 


f 


Provideuct).'' 


'  St.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei.,  ii.  12:  Poetas  Romanos  nuUi  deorwm  pepercisse.  (Cf.  Cic,  de 
Nat.  deor.,  i.  26.) 

^  St.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei.,  vi.  27 :  Prima  theoloffia  maxime  accommodata  est  ad  theatrum 
secimda  ad  mundum,  tertia  ad  urbem. 

'  Vol.  i.,  p.  04,  seq. 

*  Statue  in  the  Louvre,  No.  323  of  the  Clarac  catalogue. 
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the  distinguished  masters,  and  not  the  obscure  crowd  gathered 
in  the  great  city,'  those  Graiculi  who  entered  everywhere  as 
slaves,  as  sculptors,  painters,  teachers,  parasites :  a  crafty  and 
dec(!itful  race  greatly  in  demand  for  their  acuteness  of  mind  and 
skill  in  speech,"  In  ancient  Greece  the  education  of  the  young 
was  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  government  ;*  the  Romans,  with 
rare  exceptions  when  the  magistrates  interveixed,  left  this  matter 
to  private  enterprise.  Poly- 
bius  reproaches  them  for  it, 
and  it  appears  from  a  sen- 
tence in  Plautus  what  fruits 
were  borne  by  this  liberty : 
"Am  I  your  slave,  or  are 
you  mine  ? "  says  a  scholar 
to  liis  tutor  in  the  Bac- 
vltiiles.  Consider  also  the 
lamentations  of  poor  Lydus, 
and  his  comparison  of  the 
new  manners  with  the  old.^ 
Terence,  enumerating  the 
tastes  of  fashionable  young 
men  at  random,  i)laces  philo- 
sophers along  with  horses 
and  hunting-dogs.*  Moan- 
while  the  most  illustrious 
Romans  of  the  time,  the 
Scipios,   Paulus  ^milius,  all 

the  nobility  and  all  who  strove  to  copy  fine  manners,  surrounded  their 
children  with  Greek  instructors.  But  how  could  conquered  >nen, 
slaves  bought  in  the  market,  bring  up  the  sons  of  the  conquerors 
in   the   strong   virtues   of   the   earlier   age  ?      "  The   Romans,"   said 


Sculptor." 


'  noXi  ii)  n  pvXov  diru  rijc  'EXXdiof  lirippiov  opui  Kara  to  vapov  rtiv  toiovtuv  ivOpiiirmy. 
(Polybius,  xxxii.  10.) 

''  See  Cic,  de  Orat.,  i.  22,  51,  also  the  pro  Flacco  and  his  letters. 

'  Pliny,  Hint.  Nat.,  xxxv.  11.  Cf.  Suet.,  de  III.  gramm.  See  the  A'pUbie  attique  of  M. 
Albert  Dumont. 

'  Bacchiiles,  202,  473,  seq. 

'  .  .  .  .  Aut  equos  alere  aut  canes  ad  venandum,  aut  ad philnsophos.     {Andr.,  56.) 

''  From  the  museum  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
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Cicero's  father,   "are  like  the  Syrian  slaves;   he  who  knows  Greek 
best  is  the  worst." ' 


IV. — Increasing  Popularity  of  Oriental  Keligions. 

If  we  must  deplore  the  degeneracy  of  morals,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  vices  into  the  Eomau  life,  is  it  right  also  to 
regret  the  work  of  destruction  accomj^lished  in  the  matter  of 
religious  beliefs  ? "  In  the  first  place,  the  decay  of  the  old  faith 
was  inevitable,  and  this  alone  is  a  reason  for  resigning  ourselves 
to  it.  But,  further,  the  place  these  errors  occupied  in  men's  minds 
was  now  ready  to  be  filled  by  a  better  idea  of  divinity,  an  idea 
of  which  Cicero  had  a  glimpse.  This  death  then  was  but  a  i^ 
renewal  of  life.  A  certain  amount  of  time  must  pass,  for  the 
doubt  which  was  the  herald  of  a  purer  faith  came  as  yet  but  to 
few,  and  the  old  religion  had  too  strong  a  hold  on  all  the  habits 
of  life  to  be  easily  wrenched  from  them.  Although  Eoman  poly- 
theism gave  very  little  comfort  in  this  life  or  hope  for  another, 
although  it  was  worn  out  by  hard  usage,  the  crowd  could  not  free 
themselves  from  the  superstitious  fears  they  had  so  long  enter- 
tained. The  future  was  still  sought  in  the  entrails  of  victims, 
and  in  the  flight  of  birds,  a  strange  superstition  which  has  not 
long  been  extinct,  if  indeed  it  be  so  now,  since  it  yet  suiwives 
in  Greece.^  Prodigies  were  still  regarded,  and  must  be  solemnly 
expiated  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  the  senators  themselves 
were  tilled  with  terror  when  the  consuls  made  known  to  them 
that  a  five-legged  calf  had  been  born ;  and  two  men  of  iron  will, 
Marius  and  Sylla,  were  no  more  than  children  before  omens.  One 
took  counsel  of  a  Syrian  prophetess  named  Martha,  and  an  ass 
seeking  to  drink,  and  two  scorpions  fighting,  showed  him  what 
he  must  do ;  the  other  had  faith  in  dreamsj  and  in  amulets. 
Such  are  the  unbelievers  of  our  day  who  are  afraid  of  bad  luck, 
and  that  personage  in  the  play  who  is  frightened  at  the  sound  of 
his  own  thunder-machine  which   he  has   just   had   mended   by    the 

'  Cic,  de  Orat,  ii.  66. 

'^  Polybius,  ix.  10. 

^  Perrot,  Mem.  d'archeoL,  p.  388. 
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blacksmith  round  the  comer.  Superstition  and  frco-thinking  keep  t 
house  together  in  cortuiu  uuikIh,  as  do  the  two  Masters  in 
others.  Some,  after  being  sceptical,  recover  their  faith  under  the 
stroke  of  misfortune ;  this  is  common  to  all  times.  As  for  the 
mass  of  the  population,  it  kept  its  lures  and  peuutes,  its  rustic 
gods,  and  its  faith  in  that  Jupiter  optimus  maximus  who 
reigned  in  the  Capitol,  and  who  caused  Eome  to  reign  over 
the    world.      But    uiauy  whose   religious    sentiment  was  not  fully 

PENAT£S'» 


Penates. ' 


satisfied  by  the  arid  formalism  of  the  national  religion,  sought 
new  heavens,  and  called  down  from  them  foreign  gods.  Already 
had  Apollo,  iEsculapius,  Venus  Erj'cina,  and  the  Phrj-gian 
Cybele    received   rights  of   Roman  citizenship,*   and  the  old  Italian 


'  The  penates  are  represented  on  coins  and  medals  in  different  aspects.  Tlie  Virgil  of  the 
Vatican,  from  which  the  above  repre.sentatiou  is  taken,  has  given  to  the  protectors  of  ^^neas  a 
venerable  air  and  the  costume  of  priests  and  priestesses  offering  sacrifice,  without  however, 
assigning  them  any  names.     See,  upon  these  divinities,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 

^  See  vol.  i.,  p.  554,  teq.  In  tlie  worship  of  Cybele,  the  liturgy  w^as  altogether  Greek 
(Serv.,  in  Oeorg.,  ii.  304) ;  it  was  nearly  the  same  with  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  (Cic,  dt  Leg., 
ii.  0;  II  in  J>rr.,  v.  72.)  The  priests  of  Ceres  were  generally  called  from  Nnples  or  Velia. 
(Cic.,;>ro  Balho,  24 ;  Val.  Ma.\.,  i.  1.) 

VOL.  11.  B 
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divinities  hud  lost  their  special  character,  assuming  a  Greek  form 
and  less  austere  manners.  Faunus  and  Sylvanus  had  become  Pans, 
Satyrs,  and  Silenuses.  Djanus  Djana  gave  up  the  double  form 
and  Kome  retained  the  huntress  Diana.     Tages  had  given  place  to 


Matuta  01-  Leucotliea  (the  dawu).'-' 

Mercuiy,    Libitina    to    Proserpine,    Sancus    to    Hercules.      Matuta, 


'  Syk'aiius  had  lost  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  higher  classes,  but  this  guardian  of  the  house 
and  field  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  and  142)  retained  the  confidence  of  the  poor.  The  sanctus  sacer 
had  brotherhoods  iu  all  the  provinces,  cultures  Sitvani;  there  were  some  in  Lutetia,  and  some 
have  been  found  in  Macedon.  See  two  curious  inscriptions  on  one  of  these  colleges  iu  Heuzey, 
Musion  lie  Maccd.,  p.  71,  and  in  Orelli,  1800. 

^  Koux,  Serculanum  et  Vompei,  vol.  iv.  3rd  series,  pi.  30. 
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tho    f:;()(l(loss   of    the    morning,    had    been    ehungcd    into    Luucuthcu, 
and  rortumuus  into  Piilicmon  or  Molicertes. 

An   example  will  show  the  effect  of  this  tmusfornmtion.     The 
ancient    Faiinus,    the    revered    divinity   of    fields    and    flocks,'    tlie 
infallible    oracle,    revealing    the    future    now   by    dreams,    now    by 
mysterious  voices,  as-    . 
sumcs    horns    and    a 
goat's    tail,    and    be- 
comes the  men-y  and 
amorous       satyr       of 
(Jreece,  pursuing;   the 
nymphs  when  intoxi- 
cation did  not  retard 
his  footsteps. 

Following  these 
Greek  divinities,  the 
more  dangerous  gods 
of  the  East  slipped 
into  the  city,  as  early 
as  220  ;  Isis  and 
Serapis  had  temples 
which  the  sc^iiate 
ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed.* 

An  attempt  was 
made,  even  in  181, 
to  establish  these  in- 
novations by  a  pious 
fraud.       "  Some     la- 

boiu-ers  on  the  farm  of  Lucius  Petilius,  a  notary,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Janiculum,  digging  the  ground  deeper  than  usual,  discovered 
two  stone  chests,  about  eight  feet  long  and  foui-  broad.  Both  the 
chests  had  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin  letters,  one  sigiiifj-ing 
that  therein  was  biu-ied  Numa  Pompilius.  the  other  that  therein 
were  contained  his  books.  ...  In  the  latter  were  found  two 
bundles,    each   coutaiuiug   seven   books  ;    seven    were   in  Latin,    and 


Satyr. 


'  Hur.,  Curm.,  iii.  16 ;  Virg.,  .En.,  vu.  81  ;  Cic,  de  A'at.  Uevr.,  ii.  i>:  iii.  (i. 
"  VuL  Max.,  i.  3. 
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related  to  the  pontifical  law,  and  seven  in  Greek,  containing 
l^hilosophy.  .  .  .  The  prsetor,  on  reading  the  contents "  [of  the 
Latin   books],    "  perceived   that   most   of    them  had  a   tendency   to 


Worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis.' 

undermine    the   established    system   of    religion,*  .  .  .  and    declared 

'  From  a  painting  in  Pompeii.  The  temple  is  built  near  a  sacred  wood :  the  statue  of  Isis 
stands  upon  a  little  column,  Egyptian  in  character ;  in  front,  a  sphinx  with  human  head  seems 
to  represent  Serapis-Bacehus  or  Liber,  a  priest  of  whom,  carrving  a  cvmbal  and  the  mystic 
basket,  seems  to  be  conversing  with  the  priestess  of  Isis.  (Of.  Roux,  Hereulanum  et  Pompei, 
vol.  i.  pi.  58.) 

^  Pleraque  dissolvendarum  religionum  esse.  (Livy,  xl.  29.)  The  same  historian  asserts 
that  certain  of  these  books  appeared  to  be  entirely  new :  recentissima  specie.     Numa  could  not 
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that  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  that  those  books  ought  not 
to  be  read  or  prosorvod,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  they 
should  without  delay  be  burned  in  the  comitiuni,"  which  was 
done  (181). 

The  Oriental  divinities  gave  a  new  cast  to  the  religious 
convictions  ol  men,  to  whom  a  very  cnido  fonn  of  worship  had 
so  long  sufficed.'  IJoru  in  the  scorching  East,  -these  deities  required  u 
savage  rites  and  pious  orgies.  Dramatic  spectacles,  intoxicating 
ceremonies  affected  violently  the  dull  Roman  mind,  excited  relifiioiis 
frenzy,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Roman  felt  those  transports 
which,  according  to  the  character  of  the  doc- 
trine and  the  condition  of  the  mind,  produce 
effects  diametrically  opposite — absolute  purity 
of  life  or  the  -excess  of  debauchery  sanctified 
by  religious  belief.  Asiatic  slaves,  now 
numerous  at  Rome,  certainly  earned  on  an 
unnoticed  proselytism,  as  happened  later  in 
the     begiimings     of    Clu-istianity.       We    may  SerupU  and  i.u.- 

clearly    indicate    by    describing    the    rites    of 

two  of  these  faiths  into  what  new  and  hitherto  untried  paths 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  Romans  had  drifted.  Lucretius  thus 
pictures  the  feasts  of  Cybele,  omitting  the  scandalous  details : — 

"  The  Greek  poets  when  they  sing  of  the  earth  represent 
her  seated  in  a  chariot  dra-svn  by  two  lions,  her  brows  girt  with 
a  mural  crown.  .  .  .  Mutilated  priests  accompany  her  .  .  .  .  ; 
drums  resound  under  their  hands ;  cymbals  and  trumpets  mingle 
their  strident  tones  with  the  intoxicating  harmonies  of  the  Phiygian 
flute.  .  .  .  Javelins  they  bear,  the  weapons  of  their  furj-,  and 
the  mute  image  of  the  goddess  traverses  the  great  city  without 
manifesting  hor  sifent  beneficence.  Silver  and  bronze  coins, 
and  flowers  sti'cw  the  route  by  which  the  procession  moves.  The 
goddess  and  her  priests  are,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
roses.      Then    a    troop   of    armed   men   with   crested   heads    dance, 

have  written  in  Greek,  and  the  praetor  of  the  year  181  could  not  have  onderstood  the  Latin  of 
Nunia. 

■  See  vol.  !.,  p.  04. 

"  Serapis  coiffed  with  tlie  moiliit-i,  and  Isis  with  (he  hjtos  flower  etiuidinff  face  to  face,  each 
bearing  cars  of  corn,  symbola  of  fertility.  Iteverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Ajitouiuus,  struult  at 
Alexandria. 
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leaping   in   time    to    the    music,    while    the    blood    runs    from   the 
wounds  they  give  each  other."  ' 

These  strange  solemnities  made  part  of  the  public  worship,^ 
and  a  certain  decency  was  observed  in  them.  But  the  mysteries 
of   Bacchus,  carried  on  secretly,  had  no    such  restraints.      We  give 

the  story  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Livy : — 

A  Greek  of  mean  con- 
dition came  into  Etruria, 
bringing  with  him  these 
secret  and  nocturnal  rites. 
They  were  at  first  imparted 
to  but  a  few,  but  after- 
wards communicated  to  great 
numbers,  both  men  and 
women  ;  the  infection  of  this 
mischief,  like  the  contagion 
of  disease,  spread  from 
Etruria  to  Rome,  where  the 
size  of  the  city  affording 
greater  room  for  such  vil- 
lanies  and  more  means  of 
concealment,  cloaked  it  at 
first ;  but  information  of  it 
was  at  length  brought  to 
the  consul  Postumius  in  the 
following  manner :  ^Ebutius, 
whose  father  had  held  eques- 
trian rank  in  the  army,  was 
left  fatKerless,  and  his  guar- 
dians dying,  he  was  brought 
up  by  his  mother,  Duronia, 
and  his  stepfather,  Eutilus.  Duronia  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  her  husband,  and  Sempronius  having  so  dealt  with 
his   ward's    property   that    he   could   not    give    a   good    account   of 


Cybele. 


'  De  Kat.  rer.,  n.  601-634. 

"  Id  205  a  decree  of  the  senate  established  the  worship  of  Cybele. 

'  Cybele,  crowned  with  towers.     Bronze  statuette  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2919. 
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it,  wished  to  havt>  tlic  young  man  made  away  with  or  l»ound 
by  some  tie  to  submission.  The  Bacchanalian  rites  funiishcnl  a 
way  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  youth.  His  mothcM-  told  him  that 
she  had  made  a  vow  in  his  behalf  during  a  recent  illness  that 
if  he  should  recover  she  would  cause  him  to  be  initiated  into 
the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  This  vow  she  called  upon  him  to 
fulfil ;  the  young  man  consented,  having  lio  idea  of  any  evil 
or  danger  in  so  doing,  and  he  communicated  his  intention  to 
a  freedwoman  named  llispula  Fecenia  to  whom  ho  was  attached. 
Upon  hearing  this  the  woman  in  great  teiTor  broke  out,  "  ^fay  the 
gods  preserve  you  from  it  !  "  and  went  on  to  imprecate  vengeance 
and  (l(>struction  upon  those  who  had  advised  him  to  such  a  step. 
The  young  man  informed  her  that  it  was  his  mother  who  had 
counselled  it  with  the  approbation  of  his  stepfather.  "  Your  step- 
father, then,"  she  said,  "  is  eager  to  destroy  you,"  and  being 
greatly  urged,  she  went  on  to  say,  after  imploring  pardon  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  if  in  the  excess  of  her  affection  for  her  lover 
she  was  about  to  disclose  what  ought  not  to  be  revealed,  that  when 
a  slave  she  had  once  gone  to  that  place  of  worship  as  an  attendant 
upon  her  mistress,  but  that  since  she  had  obtained  her  liberty 
she  had  never  re-visited  it,  and  that  she  knew  it  to  be  a  receptacle 
of  all  kinds  of  debaucheries.  She  entreated  the  yoinig  man  to 
escape  the  danger,  and  not  plunge  himself  into  a  situation  where 
he  nuist  siiffer  and  commit  all  that  was  infamous. 

Upon  making  known  to  his  mother  his  determination  not  to 
obey  her  in  the  affair,  iEbutius  was  at  once  driven  out  of  the 
house,  and  went  to  his  aunt  iEbutia,  who  advised  him  to  reveal 
to  the  consul  the  whole  matter. 

The  consul  having  satisfied  himself  that  iEbutius  had  spoken  trulv, 
desired  his  own  mother-in-law  to  send  for  the  freedwoman  Ilispala. 
The  latter  on  finding  herself  summoned  to  the  house  of  a  woman 
of  high  rank  and  respectable  character,  was  much  alarmed,  and  on 
coming  to  the  door  and  seeing  the  lictors  in  attendance  beli(>ved 
herself  lost.  Both  the  consul  and  his  mother-in-law,  Sulpieia,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  reassure  her,  and  she  after  declaring  her  dread 
of  offending  the  gods  by  betraj'al  of  these  secrets,  and  still  more 
her  anxiety  lest  the  men  implicated  should  tear  her  in  pieces  when 
they  knew  of  it,  at  last  consented  to  speak.     The  rites  at  first,  she 
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said,  were  performed  by  women,  no  man  being  admitted ;  there  were 
three  stated  days  yeai-ly  when  persons  were  initiated,  and  the  cere- 
monies took  place  by  day.  The  matrons  were  appointed  priestesses 
in  rotation,  and  finally  one  of  them,  a  Campanian  woman,  had  made 
alterations  in  all  these  particulars  as  if  by  the  direction  of  the 
gods.  She  introduced  men  into  the  ceremonies,  changing  the  time 
from  day  to  night,  and  instead  of  three  in  a  year  there  were  now 
five  days  of  initiation  in  every  month.  From  the  time  that  the  rites 
were  thus  changed,  there  was  nothing  scandalous  that  had  not  been 

practised  among  them,  to 
think  nothing  unlawful 
being  the  great  maxim  of 
their  religion.  The  men, 
as  if  bereft  of  reason, 
uttered  predictions  with 
frantic  contortions  of 
their  bodies;  the  women, 
clad  as  Bacchantes,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  ran 
down  to  the  Tiber 
cari'ying  blazing  torches, 
which  they  dipped  into 
the  water  and  drew 
them  up  again  still 
burning,  the  torches 
being  made  with  native 
sulphur  and  charcoal.  Those  who  shrank  back  from  any  crimes 
were  dragged  away  into  caverns  under  ground  and  slain,  the  noise 
of  di-ums  and  cymbals  and  savage  yells  stifling  the  cries  of  the 
victims.  The  number  of  the  initiated,  she  said,  was  extremely 
largo,  making  almost  a  second  State  in  themselves,  and  many 
among  them  were  persons  of  noble  families  in  Eome. 

Having  completed  her  deposition,  Hispala  fell  upon  her  knees 
and  entreated  the  consul  to  send  her  out  of  the  country  into  some 
region  where  she  might  live  in  safety.     She  was,  however,  received 


Sarcophagus  of  IJacchantes.' 


'  This  magnificent  sarcophagus  is  at  Rome.  (Cf.  Wey,  Rome,  p.  597.)  Bacchus  was  also 
a  divinity  of  the  dead,  Qu>g  x''">'"'C.  (Pausan.,  viii.  .37,  §  3 ;  Arnobius,  Adv.  gentes,  v.  19.) 
Hence  representations  of  hia  worship  upon  tombs. 
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instead  into  tlio  lionso  of  Sulpicia,  an  apartment  h(>ing  j^ivcii  hor 
in  the  upper  storey  and  the  egress  to  the  street  walled  up,  so  that 
there  wns  no  way  of  reaching  the  rooms  except  from  the  inmost 
court  of  the  house. 

Having  both  his  witnesses  within  reach,  Postumius  now 
made  a  report  to  the  senate,  and  his  words  struck  terror  into 
the  Conscript  Fathers,  not  merely  on  the  ,  j)uhlie  account,  lest 
such  assemblies  and  nightly  meetings  might  be  productive  of 
treachery  and  mischief,  but  also  on  account  of  their  own  families, 
lest  some  of  their  relations  might  be  involved  in  this  infamous 
affair.  Eevolts  of  slaves  had  recently  taken  place  in  Etruria  (19C)' 
and  in  Latium,  wliere  Setia  and  Pneneste  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  by  them,'^  and  all  the  Apulian  herdsmen  were  in 
tumult,  so  much  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  against  them, 
a  few  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  Bacc^hanalian  orgies,  an 
army  and  a  prajtor,  who  put  to  death  7,000  of  them.'  The  senate 
had  never  been  favourable  to  secret  meetings,  and  here  they  had 
them  in  Eome  at  the  very  gates  of  the  senate  house,  while  all 
through  Italy  th(>re  Avas  reason  to  suspect  their  existence. 

The  senate  voted  tliat  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  consul 
for  his  extraordinary  promptness  and  discretion  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter.  They  then  ordered  the  consuls  to  hold  a  special 
inquiry  concerning  the  Bacchanals  and  their  nocturnal  orgies ;  to 
take  the  utmost  care  that  no  harm  should  come  to  the  informers, 
^butiiis  and  Feoenia,  and  to  offer  rewards  for  still  further  in- 
formation. They  ordered  that  all  officers  in  the  Bacchanalian  rites, 
whether  men  or  women,  shoiild  be  sought  for  not  only  at  Home, 
but  throughout  all  the  Italian  towns,  and  should  bo  delivered  over 
to  the  consids ;  <iLso  that  proclamation  be  made  in  the  city  of 
Rome  and  through  all  Italy  that  no  persons  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  rites  should  presume  to  come  together  or  assemble 
on  accoimt  of  those  rites  or  to  pei-fonn  any  kind  of  woi-ship ;  and, 
above  all,  that  search  should  be  made  for  all  those  assembling  for 
flagitious  practices  of  whatever  kind. 

The  consuls  then  directed  the  cunde  a>dile8  to  search  out  and 
arrest   all   priests    and    priestesses    of    Bacchus ;    they   charged    the 

'  Livy,  xxxiii.  36.  '  Livy,  xxx'ii.  26.  *  Livy,  xxxix.  20. 
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plebeian  aediles  to  take  care  that  no  religious  ceremonies  should  be 
performed  in  private ;  they  gave  orders  to  the  capital  triumvirs 
to  establish  posts  in  all  quarters  and  break  up  nocturnal  gather- 
ings, and  five  assistants  were  added  to  the  ti'iumvirs  to  keep 
special  watch  against  incendiary  attempts  upon  the  buildings  of  the 
city. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  then  convoked,  and  one  of  the 
consuls  addressed  the  crowd,  giving  them  some  account  of  what 
had  been  done.  He  recalled  to  them  the  edicts  of  their  fathers 
prohibiting  foreign  religious  rites,  banishing  strolling  saeriticers  and 
soothsayers,  searching  out  and  burning  books  of  divination,  and 
abolishing  every  mode  of  sacrificing  that  was  not  conformable  to 
the  Roman  practice.  The  assembly  then  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  decrees,  closing  with  the  edict  that  no  person  should  buy  or 
sell  anything  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  country,  nor  receive, 
conceal,  or  aid  any  fugitives. 

•  Great  alarm  was  felt  in  the  city,  and  the  excitement  soon 
spread  throughout  Italy  when  letters  were  sent  by  the  patrons  of 
cities  and  public  guests,  with  copies  of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  of 
the  consul's  address,  and  of  the  edict,  offering  rewards  to  informers, 
warning  offenders  to  appear  within  a  given  time  and  make  their 
confession,  and  forbidding  all  citizens  to  harbour  the  accused  or  to 
facilitate  their  flight. 

The  action  of  the  government  was  prompt.  Guards  were  at 
once  placed  by  the  triumvirs  at  all  the  gates  of  the  city.  Many 
were  aiTCsted  seeking  to  escape,  and  others  turning  back  at  sight 
of  the  guards  endeavoured  to  obtain  shelter  in  the  city ;  some 
destroyed  themselves.  The  guilty  persons  were  over  7,000  in 
number.  Four  of  the  founders  of  the  sect,  being  brought  before 
the  consuls,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  put  to  death.  Those 
who  had  merely  been  initiated  and  taken  the  oath  were  condemned 
to  prison,  and  those  who  had  shared  in  the  rites,  a  much  greater 
number,  were  executed.  The  women,  delivered  over  to  those  who 
had  control  of  them,'  were  judged  and  punished  in  private. 

A.  senatus-consultum,  of   which  we  have  a  copy,'-  decided  that 

'  .  .  .  .  Cognatis  auf  m  quorum  manu  essent.     (Livy,  xxxix.  18.) 

^  With  the  consul's  leltt-r,  ordering  obedience  to  it.     This  letter  was  found  in  1640  [at 
Tiriolo,  near  Catanzaro,  in  southern  Calabria]  en^aved  on  a  Ijronze  plate.     It  was  addressed  to 
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there  Khould  bo  no  mow  Hiifchuimliu  at  Homo  or  in  Italy,  but  tliat 
the  ancient  altars  and  statues  consecrated  to  Bacchus  should  be 
l(!ft  standing.  It  was  also  provided  that  in  cas<>  any  person  should 
believe  that  some  such  kind  of  woivhip  was  necessar}'  and  incum- 
bent upon  him,  and  that  he  coidd  not,  without  offence  to  n-ligion 
or    fear    of    calamity,    omit    it,    he    should    represent    this    to    the 


Ivi-tFZ ^fNJnVMlvJtF- CDS'^ENATVM/OKJOlVf KVVr-N- OCToJ-APV'AEPEM  "•^ 
iVEl.0WAI-iCMr./^CtAyD/AvF4VA|.fR.;-rF-9.MiNVCI-CF-  of BACANAHSvSavf^Fo/ffRATEl 
EiE/VT-irAEXPE/(EWOVM-ce/ViV£RE-NE'iQVIflFpRVM-iA<ANAl.»ABVliE-VEI.ET/EI-<lVES 
WEA/T-avEJ,$IBEI'DE/CEREA/TN/fC:e5v5-£>E-BAC4i{OAtHA8ERE-EB5-vrfMD-PRv«8A(WA^ 
Xo/v^M-VENIREwr-D€-QyeE£lJ-KEBViV8E/'fOR4AAvni  A-AVOITAOEKirvTEr  .J£W4TV^ 
A'OiTFR>DecER^ERETDVM■NE/^l^A'i•SE^/AT5^gVitAi)W^'='*^•'l'^?SC05o|£R£PvR 

BACAVV/^A;£<lV(JADlE5EV£ziTi^Vli(lO/AAWV3[-NEVEW<>'^WVit'1^iN^vfV'E-3oW^ 
aV/JQVAM-  N/5EI-  PKVRBAN^M'ADlli£NTlSClVE|£-J£VATVoySENrf»<ri>rf  DV/HV^E^ 
MINV^ ^$E^AToRlBVJ<•ADeSE^'^avOM■EA•RES•Co^?O^ERETVR.■lOVJfSE^/r  <>^^  "^  *•  J 
MCE«DO>  NEQVfi  viR-ESET  MAGISTER,  NEcvyei  ((fv/EQ.v£MV//f  ^v;j<.^/VM-,E5E-t 

NEVf-ri^OAWC«TMTV0-NEayEVlRVM'4''fnYf /AVN.cKE^«v^^^aVAM•r^ 
NEVE(oA/P/ioME-Sl5EVEyF>3t^vE^VI50>/ArA  FlDEA^rwrER  J 

5\cRA'lt^i>oyoLTO(i,M}:  av/saVAM-rerc/sf-VfiET  [N^vtnportKoD-Ntv£it\ 

PAEIV^TOD  NEVE  EYirR4D-VR,eEy^Ac:R-aV;5  avA/^ECIJE-VELf T.    N|>a4j 


SEr^/l'roR.i6V5-CADE5ENr-RV(>Vv£ARrs<05C>/ERvETVRfoV^liENrCEA/SVEP£ 
iiH<WlME5TK)VS-V-o|NVoRSri-VlR>EI-ATavE-MVm£WBVS-PPoVjr^;BV5 
FFOS  £■•  Ve  l-Er-  N£VE<  I NTER-  I0E I  -Vl  RE  I-  PtDVi-  P  VOBV>-AWJ£R.I  BV5  -P(^Vf7;R,|5  y^  , 
^^1  vliE  V£l-E/vir-NlS£'J)e-r/?>VA6AAifSE/S/ATVOS<ive-;ENTENnAPYrEi5Vp 
JC/yrrVM EST  HAICEVraiN/COVEA/f/O/V t DEXDE/CAr/^-WE^VVi-T/^WvAll 
'OW7I>;NVAl'J£/VA7VaJa»/EJ£VrENr/AM-VTEI--J"CIENTE5-£ffrU«  EOK.VMf^ 


Fragmeni  of  the  senatus-coiiNiiltum  on  the  I^acchanala. 

pra>tor,  who  should  lay  the  matter  before  the  senate.  If  per- 
mission were  gr.inted  by  the  senate  when  not  less  than  100  membci-s 
were  present,  he  then  might  perform  the  rites  provided  that  no 
more  than  five  persons  were  present  at  the  sacrifice,  and  that  they 
shoidd  have  no  common  stock  of  money,  nor  any  president  of  the 
ceremonies,  nor  priest.  The  worshippei"s  were  also  forbidden  to 
bind    themselves    by    nuitual   oaths.      And   that    no   one   might   be 

the  people  of  Teurn,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  hod  received  a  similar  one.  Tliis  bronze  is 
now  in  Vienna,  {('orpiis  Inxrn'pt.  Lnt.  of  lit>rlin,  vol.  i.  p.  4.'J.)  [It  it*  of  (jreat  interest  as  one 
of  our  oldest  specinieii.'*  of  Latin  with  archaic  forms,  such  a^  the  ablative  in  d,  not  to  be  found 
in  Latin  literature. — i?d.] 
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ignorant  of  this  decree,  it  was  directed  that  it  he  read  in  the 
public  assembly  on  three  market  days,  and  engraved  on  a  table 
of  bronze,  which  should  be  fixed  in  some  public  place  most  easy 
of  access;  finally,  that  all  offenders  should  be  punished  Avith  death. 
Another  decree  of  the  senate  gave  to  vEbutius  and  Hispala 
the  sum  of  100,000  uses  apiece ;  it  was  fui-ther  directed  that  the 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  exempt  ^butius  from  military 
service.      Hispala   received   the   privilege  of   disposing   of   her   own 

property,  of  marrying  out  of  her  rank,  and 
yy  of  choosing  a  guardian,  also  that  she  might 
^  marry  a  man  of  honourable  birth,  and  such 
marriage  should  not  be  a  cause  of  loss  or 
ignominy  to  the  husband ;  finally,  that  con- 
suls and  prsetors,  present  and  future,  should 
watch  particularly  over  her  safety.^ 

These    events    occurred    in    the    year 
186 ;    search    continued    during   the   follow- 
ing  years,   and   other  victims   perished ;   of 
these,    most,    doubtless   were    innocent,    like 
many  of   those  who   were   put   to  death  in 
186.      There  appears  to  have  been  no  con- 
spiracy  in    the   matter.      Crimes    were   im- 
puted   to   the   accused    as   they    were   later 
to  the  Jews  and  Christians.      The  scenes  of 
debauchery    are    but    too    certain,    and    the 
initiated  probably  made    aAvay  with   certain 
persons  noAV  and  then   whose  indiscretion  they  had  reason  to  fear. 
The  terror  and  confessions  of  Hispala,  much  more  than  the  testimony 
of  paid  informers,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  this  question.      But  this 


Bacchus.^ 


'  In  other  words,  the  decree  of  the  people  suggested  by  the  senatus-consultum  conferred 
upon  Hispala  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman  matron  ;  without  it  her  former  owner  would  have  in- 
herited her  property  ;  lie  would  have  authorized  no  marriage  except  with  one  of  his  own  freed- 
men ;  he  would  have  been  her  guardian  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  words  of  Livy,  "  Neu  quid  ei, 
gut  earn  duxisset,  ob  idfraudi  ignominiave  esset"  to  what  the  free  Roman  would  otherwise  have 
been  exposed  in  marrying  her.  Augustus  forbade  such  marriages  to  senators,  but  it  seems 
probable 'that  in  earlier  times  they  were  forbidden,  in  the  interest  of  morality,  to  any  citizen. 

^  Bacchus  holding  a  vase  in  the  right  hand  and  stretching  the  left  towards  a  little  figure 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  to  which  Clarac  {Musee  de  sculpt.,  vol.  iv.  p.  207)  gives  the  name  of 
Hope.  This  group  was  found  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum.  (London,  Zfo^e  Collection;  Of. 
Saglio,  fig.  715,  p.  630.) 
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orgiastic  worship,  celcbnitcd  by  uight,  this  secret  association,  which 
elected  cliiefs  and  levied  assessments  from  its  members,  cauficd 
iiltirm  to  statesmen  as  well  as  to  the  con8ervati^■e  in  matters  of 
religion.  Those  whose  descendants  came  to  call  Christians  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race  had  but  little  trouble  in  believing  that 
the  worshippers  of  Bacchus  were  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.      In 


Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Health  on  the  road  to  Albani.' 

substance,    the   punishment   of    the   Bacchanalians  was  the  first  of 
the  religious  persecutions  ordered  by  the  Eoman  government. 

This  pretended  conspiracy  had  thrown  men's  minds  into  a  con- 
dition which  shoAvs  how  easily  these  Eomans  became  excited  by 
superstitious  terrors.  A  frightful  plague  ravaged  Eome  and  all 
Italy.  It  can-ied  off  a  pnetor,  a  consul,  many  persons  of  im- 
portance, and  so  large  a  number  of  the  people  that  recruiting 
became  difficult.  This  scourge  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  celestial 
anger.      The  poutifex    Maximus   caused    the  Sibylline    books   to   be 


'  From  au  engraving  in  the  BibUotheque  nafionaU. 
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consulted.  Offerings  and  gilded  statues  were  vowed  to  the  healing 
gods,  Apollo,  ^sculapius,  and  Health,  and  a  supplication  was 
offered  for  two  days  in  the  city  and  the  market  towns  and  villages 
by  all    persons    over   twelve   years   of   age,   the   suppliants   wearing 

garlands  on  their  heads  and  carrying 
lam-el  branches  in  their  hands.  ]3ut  the 
over-excited  imagination  of  the  people 
saw  human  villainy  in  this  Avide-spread 
mortality.  The  word  poison  was  Avhis- 
pered,  and  ran  through  the  city  with 
extreme  rapidity,  as  happens  in  cases  of 
.panic,  and  an  investigation  resulted,  if 
we  may  believe  Valerius  of  Antium,  in 
the  condemnation  of  2,000  persons,  among 
them  Quarta  Hostilia,  the  wife  of  the 
consul  who  had  died  of  the  pestilence.' 
It  Avas  a  fresh  holocaust  offered  to  fear. 
The  proceedings  against  the  Bac- 
chanalians are  worthy  of  our  further 
attention,  for  many  important  facts  are 
thereby  brought  to  notice.  We  see  that  i^ 
the  senate  suggested  decrees  to  the 
popular  assembly,  and  itself  made  laws 
and  set  in  motion  the  Avhole  adminis- 
tration, consuls  and  praetors,  ajdiles  and 
tribunes  of  the  people,  regulating  the 
affairs  of  Eome  and  of  Italy.  We  see, 
moreover,  to  what  extent  had  grown 
the  dependence  of  the  Italians  upon  the 
city,  now  their  capital  and  their  mis- 
tress, since  the  senate  was  able  to  forbid 
to  them  certain  forms  of  worship,  and  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  giving  the  jus  civitatis  to  new  divinities.  Still  further  serious 
consequences  followed  from  the  affair,  since  the  emperors  inheriting 


■-.^^ 


Apollo.^ 


'  In  this  statement  facts  are  collected,  which  Livv  separates.  (Of.  xxxix.  41 ,  and  xl.  37.) 
The  accusations  of  poisoning  began  again  in  1-52,  when  two  noble  matrons  were  put  to  death  iu 
their  own  houses. 

■  Att.  du  Bull,  arckeol.,  vol.  viii.  pi.  13.     [From  ii  Pompeian  bronze.] 
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the    scnuto's    joulousy    of    forcij^ii    ivligious    and    sccrt't    Hocio.ties, ,, 
accepted   the    decree   in   the   affair   of    the  Bacchanalia,   as   a    rule 
for  their  dealings  with  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

Details  of  manners  may  be  noticed.  The  rights  of  the  domestic 
tribunal  still  reoognizcMl  ;  the  dfiiii-scrvitud(>  of  the  freed  person : 
the  facility  of  recognized  intimacy  with  a  ((ourtcsan;  the;  duty  of 
a  city's  patron  to  keep  that  city  informed  of  Roman  affaii-s ;  lastly, 
the  use  of  informations  obtained  by  offer  of  reward,  a  shameful 
legacy  from  the  Republic  to  the  Empire.  Another  point  is  of 
greater  importance — the  fact  that  Hispala  entertains  no  doubt  of 
the  religious  character  of  these  mysteries,  that  she  bc^lieves  them 
of  divine  origin,  that  she  di'cads  the  anger  of  the  gods  on 
account  of  her  revelations,  that,  finally,  the  senate  regards  the 
matter  in  the  same  light,  neither  proscribing  the  god  nor 
his  worship,  and  solely  striving  to  repress  its  inunoralities.  But 
to  us  these  lawless  doings  make  part  of  a  numerous  category  of 
analagous  facts,  which  the  history  of  religions  records.  Within 
the  pale  of  an  association  employing  the  usual  methods  of  secret 
societies,  the  mysterious  initiation,  the  solemn  oath,  the  menace 
(sometimes  the  poniard)  for  those  who  break  their  plighted  faith, 
we  find  teaching  of  esoteric  doctrines,  impure  rites,  the  over- 
excitement  of  the  senses  and  the  souls  of  men.  ^Tiatever  allowance 
may  require  to  be  made  for  exaggeration  in  the  story  of  these 
horrors,  there  must  remain  enough  truth  to  reveal  a  certain  con- 
dition of  mind  which  had  never  before  existed  in  Rome,  but  hence- 
fortli  would  exist  and  develop.  The  proscribed  Bacchanalia 
re-appeai"ed ;  ^  the  priests  of  Jupiter  Sabasius  repeated  the  same 
scandals.  In  140  it  became  necessary  to  expel  these  pious 
l)rofiigates  from  Rome,  together  with  the  CTialdican  astrologei-s,' 
but   they    soon   retui'ned,    and   many  others   in   theii'   train-      Sylla, 

'  Livy,  xxxix.  8-10.  Notwithstauding  the  severities  of  the  year  166,  the  Bacdianalia  cod- 
tiimod  with  a  little  more  decency  at  first,  but  later  without  any  restraint.^,  merely  ceasing  to 
seek  concealment,  a  change  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  removed  its  dangerous 
cluiriicter.  At  Lnviniuni,  siiys  S.  .Vugustine  (CiV.  Dei,  vii.  21),  they  were  celebrated  during  an 
entire  month  with  tlie  most  shuuieful  obscenities.  It  is,  however,  justice  to  add  that  the 
Ivomans  never  introduced  into  their  public  worship  those  consecrated  prostitutions  which  dis- 
honoured so  many  of  the  Oriental  religions.  Tlie  reserve  of  the  We.steni  nations  preserved 
them  from  this  sliame.  Upon  the  subject  of  these  immoralities  considered  as  acts  of  devotion, 
see  .1.  I'aissac.  /,<■.<  On't/ineii  de  la  relit/ion  (1877). 

■  \"al.  Mejc.,  1.  iii.  1  ;  (Jic,  de  Ley.,  ii.  16. 
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conservative  in  the  extreme,  introduced  the  Enyo  of  the  Cappa- 
docians,  and  Yarro  says,  "All  the  gods  of  Egypt  have  come  down 
upon  Eome." 

We  have  therefore  just  witnessed  the  very  humble  and  the 
very  shameful  beginnings  of  a  moral  revolution  destined  to  exercise 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

If  we  compare  this  narrative  with  what  was  said  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  volume,  we  shall  find  that  in  religious  things 
the  Eoman  mind  before  arriving  at  Christianity  passed  through 
three  phases,  which  natm-ally  ensue. 

The  first  is  marked  by  the  narrow  and  prosaic  character  of  the 
Latino-Sabine  religion. 

The  second  appeared  when  the  weighty  slavery  of  this  formal 
ceremonial,  good  for  the  rude  peasant,  became  insupportable  to 
men  who,  having  conquered  many  provinces  and  many  ideas,  began 
to  believe  that  human  foresight  had  more  weight  in  the  afPairs  of 
this  world  than  Jupiter's  favour.  They  retained  the  old  forms  of 
worship  as  a  means  of  government,  leaving  religious  institutions 
blended  with  political  until  the  very  end  of  the  pagan  empire,  but 
for  themselves  they  renounced  the  old  beliefs  while  seeking  for 
no  new  ones,  and  the  best  of  them  stood  in  that  middle  path  of 
good  sense  and  indulgent  doubt  where  Horace  chooses  in  those 
lines  which  must  have  appeared  most  irreverent  to  the  devout : — 

Sed  satis  est  urare  Jovem  quce  donat  et  aufert 

Det  vitam,  (let  opes ;  (equum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. ' 

This  is  the  epoch  which  we  have  reached — that  of  scepticism. 

Already  the  third  was  beginning  to  appear.  The  philosophic 
doubt  of  the  consulars,  whose  education  Greece  had  superintended, 
was  not  for  every  man's  use.  Those  whom  a  nervous  and  excitable 
organization  predisposed  to  ardent  passions  and  lively  imaginings, 
women  especially,  began  to  weary  of  the  national  gods,  too  long 
deaf  to  their  prayers,  and  carried  their  offerings  to  the  divinities 
who  came  to  them  from  the  East  with  a  whole  train  of  strange 
rites,  by  which  mind  and  senses  were  alike  excited.  It  was 
the  preparation  for  the  final  phase.  But  four  centuries  were 
yet    needed    before    these     cold    and    selfish    souls   could    arrive    at 

'  Ep.,  1.  xvili.  111-112  ;   Carm.,  ii.  3. 
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mysticism,  before  these  men  would  (^xchaiifije  tlieir  mad  pleasures 
for  religious  gloom,  the  worship  of  life  for  that  of  death.  Wc 
have  seeu  how  in  this  early  Rome  all  tottered  to  its  fall,  morak 
and  faith  alike.     We  shall  soon  see  a  new  Rome  arke. 


V. — Influence  of  Greece  upon  Roman  Literature. 

In  respect  to  letters,  shall  we  say  that  these  conquered  peoi>le 
Avho  subjugated  theii"  conquerors  exercised  a  happy  influence  upon 
Romey  No  Latin  tongue  had  yet  cried  out  with  the  grief  or  love 
that  the  true  poet  utters.  Poetry  is  something  personal  and  in-^ 
dividual,  and  in  Rome  the  severe  discipline  of  laws  and  custom, 
man  nui/oru/H,  had  not  permitted  the  flight  of  individual  genius. 
Accordingly  this  phenomenon  had  been  produced,  imique  in  the 
history  of  nations,  that  a  people  had  arrived  at  high  political 
eminence  without  having  kiudled  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  noble 
thought  upon  the  hearth-stone  of  letters. 

When  the  Romans  accepted  Greece  as  their  instmctor  they^ 
IukI  uot  yet  formed  their  language  or  theii-  taste.  Hence  theii- 
literature,  from  its  very  earliest  days,  was  marked  by  the  character 
that  it  always  retained,  namely,  the  imitation  of  Greece,  and  this  - 
tamely  accepted  dependence  prevented  it  from  making  a  path  for 
itself.  It  remained  an  echo  of  the  voices  to  which  IleUas  had 
listened. 

Early  Rome  had  had,  no  doubt,  songs  of  a  rude  and  primitive 
nature,  which  time  would  have  softened ;  she  possessed  also 
traditions,  legends,  glorious  memories  which  would  have  been 
precious  material  for  a  national  poet.  But  this  poet  never  appeared, 
and  from  the  time  when  Enuius  the  Calabrian '  substituted  the 
Greek  hexameter  for  the  old  Satumian  vei-se,  native  poetiy  fell 
into  neglect  and  was  lost  Avithout  hope  of  recovery.  Canied 
away  by  the  brilliant  fonus  of  Greek  literatui'e,  the  Roman  nobles, 
especially  the  Scipios,  popularized  it  with  a  zeal  that  alaimed  the 
patriotism    of    Cato.       Eveiyone    spoke    Greek,''    Scipio    Africanus 

'  Eniiius  was  bom  in  230,  aud  died  in  ltji>. 

''  The  numerous  liostages  brought  from  Greece  into  Italy  brought  Greek,  for  many  familieii, 
into  tbo  relations  of  private  life. 

VOL.  u.  a 
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no  less  than  Paulus  -lEmilms,  who  brought  home  the  books  of 
Perseus,  Flamininus  as  well  as  Scipio  JEmilianus,  who  knew  Homer 
by  heart.  The  pontifex  Maximus,  P.  Crassus,  knew  all  the  Greek 
dialects,  Cato  himself  learned  the  language,  and  Ennius  opened 
y  upon  the  Aventine  a  school  for  instruction  in  Greek.  The  year  of 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  Crates  of  Mallos,  Homer's  commentator, 
comiag  to  Kome,  gave  lessons  there  which  drew  a  crowd  about  him, 
and  SyUa  even  permitted  the  Greek  envoys  to  harangue  the  senate 
in  their  own  tongue. 

Doubtless  in  this  iutercourse  the  rude 'speech  of  Latium  gained 
more  softness  and  elegance.  But  it  did  not  stop  with  the  giving 
of  ideas;  words  were  copied,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  blend 
the  two  languages,  like  Lucilius,  whose  style  is  sometimes  Hke 
a  mosaic  of  Greek  and  Latin  words.^  Fabius  Pictor  had  already, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  wi'itten  a  Eoman  history  in 
Greek.  Postumius  Albinus,  a  senator,  followed  this  example,  and 
excused  himself  in  his  preface  in  case  he  should  have  made  any 
errors  in  the  foreign  tongue,  to  Avhich  Cato  replied,  "  But  were 
you  obliged  to  write  in  that  language  ? "  Flamininus,  it  is 
certain,  committed  no  barbarisms  in  the  Greek  verses  engi'aved  on 
the  silver  bucklers  he  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi. 

Horace,   the    most    original   of    the    Latin    authore,   began  by 
Greek  verses,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  exhorted  his  fellow 
Eomans   to   read   the    Greek   authors   night   and   day. 
How  many  novelties,  indeed — philosophy  and  science, 
amorous    gallantry    and     the    dainty    refinements    of 
society,    lyric   and    elegiac   verse,    were    now   to    find 
expression  in  that  language   which  for  centuries   had 
Horseback''       done  no  more  than  speak  the  rude  fact,  as  a  weapon, 
which  is  still  covered  with  the  slag  of   the   foundry, 
smites,  but   does  not  flash.     At    the  same    time,   whatever   Eoman 

'  Hor.,  Sat.,  I.  x.  23 :  Sermo  lingua  condnnus  utrdque  suavior.  Cicero  (de  Off.,  i.  31)  takes 
up  the  s»me  ridicule,  althougli  lie  himself  uses  Greek  words  in  almost  every  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus.  (See  also  Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.)  A  prsetor,  Albicius,  went  so  far  as  to  forget  his  mother 
tongue.  (See  Frugm.  Liicilii.)  Lueullus  wTote  in  Greek  as  well  as  Cicero,  but  the  latter  was 
careful  not  to  leave  barbarisms  therein,  which  Lueullus  did,  as  be  said,  expressly. 

^  P.  PAETVS  ROMA.  The  Dioscuri  on  horseback.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  ^lian 
family. 
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litoruture,   truiried   in  the   schools   of   Greece   lost   iu   origiimlity,    it 
gained    iu    rapid    development,    by    having   access    to  their    richest 
storehouse  of   literary  treasures.      From   the   time  that   contact  was'i' 
well  established  betAveeu  Roman  and  (Sreek  genius,  a  brilliant  light 
shone  upon  Italy,  and  Home  produced  great  poets. 

In  this  fii'st  period  of  Boman  literature,  therefore,  we  find 
everywhere  the  forms  and  the  spiiit  of  the  Greek.  There  are  trans- 
lations and  imitations,  and  even  the  rhythm  is  copied.  The  form 
which  succeeds  best,  comedy,  has  nothing  Roman  about  it,  but 
n(nthor  is  it  the  comedy  of  Ai-istophanes.  The  nobles  were  too 
jjoworfid  at  Rome  to  suffer  the  liberties  which  the  Greek  poet 
had  allowed  himself  at  Athens,  and  the  terrible  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  against  offensive  verses  was  still  in  force.'  "What 
folly  is  mine,"  -  cries  Plautus,  with  a  modesty  which  was  really 
but  prudence,  "what  folly  to  concern  myself  in  public  affairs 
when  Avo  have  magistrates  to  watch  over  them  !  " ''  They  copied 
Mouaudcr,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus,*  and  in  the  plays  of  Plautus^ 
and  Terence  the  reader  feels  himself  at  Athens,  although  the  former 
Avas  an  Umbrian,  the  latter  a  Carthaginian.  They  made  no  secret 
of  it :  "  Without  the  aid  of  an  architect,"  says  one  of  them,  "  I 
have  transported  Athens  to  Rome," '  and  he  promises  countless 
Attic  jokes."  The  higher  praise  that  Csesar  giAes  to.Tei'ence  is  to 
call  him  a  demi-Meuander.  Instead  of  a  pictm-e  of  national  life 
and  manners  there  is  nothing,  except  in  some  rare  allusions, 
but  a  weak  representation  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind, 
where  art  loses  both  force  and  genuineness.  And  still  now  and 
then  Plautus  remembers  that  he  is  at  Rome,  and  the  senator, 
hastening  to  the  senate  house,  because  offices  are  thei-e  distributed ; 
the  poor  devil  who  goes  to  receive  his  share  of  a  congiarium ;  the 
young  fo})  who  does  not  hesitate  to  bilk  a  coui'tesan  while  Avait- 
ing  his    opportunity   to    plunder   a   province ;    these    women   whose 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  2-24. 

"  Perta,  i.  2. 

'  To  appreciate  the  superiority  of  Menauder  over  the  Latin  comic  authors,  his  imitators,  aee 
Aulus  Gelhus,  3'(>o^  Att.,  ii.  2:5. 

*  Phiutus  was  boni  in  Sarsina  in  IJmbria,  about  254,  and  died  in  184 ;  Ten'nct-  at  Carthage, 
and  being  taken  by  pinite.^  in  his  childhood,  was  sold  to  Terfntius  Lucanits,  a  Komau  senator. 
He  died  by  sliipwreck  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

'  Plaut.,  Trucul.,  in  the  proloffue. 

'  Perm,  III.  i.  67. 
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luxury    exasperates    Megadorus    as    much    as    it    does    Cato — wives 

with,  ten-talent  dowries/ 
faithful  but  termagants, 
as  a  good  number  of 
those  matrons  must  have 
been,  Avhom  their  hus- 
bands could  not  hinder 
from  making  a  riot  on 
a  question  of  toilette ; 
the  client  who  will  not 
dishonoui-  his  station 
by  carrying  on  business, 
but  sells  his  testimony 
and  lives  ujion  his  per- 
juries ;  the  old  bachelor 
Avhose  sensual  egotism 
displays  itself  so  com- 
placently ;  and  the  pre- 
cocious profligate  who 
threatens  his  slave-tutor 
with  the  whip — all  these 
characters  must  indeed 
have  lived  in  Eome.'- 

We  may  add  an- 
other, the  parasite,  lately 
arrived  from  Athens, 
henceforth  to  be  found 
in  swarms  around  those 
to    us    reading    over,    in 


Meuauder.' 


groaning 


boards ; * 


Plautus    shows    him 


'  Aldus  Gellius,  Met.  Att.,  ii.  23. 

^  Tnicul.,  V.  80-90;  Panulus,  659.  For  other  allusious  of  Plautus,  see  the  Captivi, 
Asinaria,  Casina,  and  in  Curculio  (IV.  i.  478-500)  his  description  of  Rome  :  "  Do  you  require 
a  perjurer,  go  to  the  comitium ;  a  liar,  seek  him  beside  the  temple  of  Venus  Cloacina  ...  ;  in 
the  Tuscan  quarter  you  will  find  people  ready  to  sell  themselves ;  in  tlie  Velabrura,  diviners  and 
profligates  haunting  tlie  house  of  Leucadia  Oppia.''  See  also  in  the  Mcnrechmi,  scenes  of  villainy  in 
which  the  two  heroes  of  the  piece,  though  young  men  of  good  family,  allow  themselves  to  figure. 
At  the  court  of  LoiiisXlV.it  was  common  to  cheat  at  play,  at  that  of  Augustus  a  man  put  his  hand 
in  his  neighbour's  pocket  (Catull.,  Carm.,  xii.  25),  and  the  usage  was  of  considerable  date  then. 

'  Statue  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Epicharmns  first,  and  then  Alexis,  introduced  the  parasite  in  the  Athenian  theatre.  See 
p.  206,  the  words  of  one  of  the  parasites  of  Ale.xis. 
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preparation  for  the  next  supper,  his  old  store  of  jok(>s,  or  fretting 
about  the  recent  importation  of  sun-dials  so  slowly  marking  the  liours 
as  they  advance  towards  the  appointed  time  for  the  feaitt.     "  May 


A  Banqiiitt  {flifmpogium).' 

the  gods  confound  who  invented  hours  and  was  the  first  to  place  a 
sun-dial  in  this  city  !     The  traitor  has  cut  my  day  up  into  morsels  I 


I'luiitiiiy:  from  l'(>nip<>ii ;  illiiiitrntinn  dmwii  from  XiciiUini.  yfimeo  lior/mniro. 
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In    my   boyhood    the    appetite    was    a    much    more  correct    guide. 

Never  did  it  fail  to  give  me  notice  in  time,  and  never  was  it  mis- 
taken, unless  indeed  there 
were  nothing  to  eat.  Now, 
however  much  there  may 
be,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
had  till  it  please  the  sun  !  "* 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  comic  poets  who  pro- 
fess to  paint  society,  really 
depict  only  its  eccentricities, 
its  foUies,  and  exceptional 
vices ;  that  a  single  verse 
of  theirs,  well  turned,  makes 
more  noise  in  the  world 
than  the  virtue  of  a  thou- 
sand women,  because  that 
virtue,  not  having  the 
theatre  for  its  dwelling 
place,  is  hidden  from  the 
public  view.  In  spite  of 
all  the  Grceculi,  therefore, 
we  must  believe  that  there 
were  honest  people  in  Rome, 
as  there  doubtless  were, 
notwithstanding  Epicurus, 
many  devout  ones.  The 
every-day  life  of  a  people 
only  alters  with  extreme 
slo^vness.      It   is   the  man- 

The  Goddess  Chastity.^  ^^^^     «*      ^^^^^     who     have 

lately  made  fortunes  that 
are  liable  to  rapid  change.  Every  day  we  see  this  in  the  case 
of     individuals.       Eome    saw    it    in    the    case   of    many   for   whom 


'  Fragment  of  "  the  Boeotian  woman."  These  words  of  Plautus  would  put  Pliny  in  the 
wrong-  (Hist,  Nat.,  vii.  60),  who  says  that  the  first  sun-dial  was  brought  to  Rome  V)y  Papirius 
Cursor  twelve  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.     See  vol.  i.  p.  547. 

^  Statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  124  of  the  Olarac  catalogue. 
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the  passage  from  poverty  to  woalth  was  a  sudden  transition.  But 
amidst  conspicuous  profligacy  certain  families  still  retained  all 
the  early  austerity  of  Roman  manners.  There  were  still  A'irginii, 
who  chose  for  their  children  death  rather  than  shame.'  There  arc 
still  matrons  who  can  enter  with  head  erect  the  temple  of  Chastity, 
and  upon  the  tomb  of  more  than  one  can  be  inscribed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Claudia,  "Gentle  in  words,  graceful  in  manner,  she  loved 
her  husband  devotedly ;  she  kept  her  house,  she  spun  wool " 
(domum  sermvit,  lannm  fecit)?  Plautus  himself  puts  these  words 
in  the  mouth  of  Alcmene .  "  My  dowry  is  chastity,  modesty,  and 
the  fear  of  the  gods;  it  is  love  to  my  kindred;  it  is  to  be 
submissive  to  my  husband,  kind  towards  good  people,  helpful  to 
the  brave."  Lucretius,  so  severe  upon  love,  grants  to  the  wise 
man  that  he  may  also  find  happiness  in  a  virtuous  marriage,  as 
was  the  case  in  early  days,  and  is  still  possible  at  the  present 
time.  This  Alcmene  of  Plautus  reappears  in  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Scipio  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

We  have  not  a  single  play  remaining  by  Csecilius,  a  native  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  has  been  compared  with  Terence,  and  may 
have  aided  that  author's  early  work,  but  does  not  merit  the  honoiir 
of  being  likened  to  him,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quotations  of 
Aulus  Gellius. 

Two  other  poets,  one  preceding  Plautus,  the  other  following 
him,  Nffivius,  a  soldier  in  the  first  Punic  war,  of  which  he  sang 
in  a  poem  admired  by  Cicero,  and  Lucilius,  who  was  with  Scipio 
^milianus  at  the  siege  of  Nxunantia,  had,  if  not  more  talent,  at 
lea^t  more  courage  and  originality.  Nicvius  wrote  in  the  old 
national  rhythm,  in  Satumian  verse,  and  the  Latin  titles  of  many 
of  his  pieces  show  that  he  took  pleasure  in  representing  the 
manners  of  the  lower  classes  at  Rome.'  We  know  also  that  he 
did  not  scruple  to  attack  the  most  powerful  citizens.  Twice  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  honoiir  of  pei-secution.  History  must  give  him 
credit   for  the  position   he  took   so   audaciously   against  the   nobles, 

'  Pontius  Aiifidianus  and  Atilius  Pliiliscus  slew  their  daughters ;  Fabius  Maxiraus  Ser- 
vilianus,  lila  son ;  Monius,  a  favourite  freedman.  For  a  breach  of  morals  a  tribune  of  the  people 
is  condemned,  and  none  of  his  colleagues  interpose  ;  a  centurion  dies  in  prison ;  adulterers  arc 
put  to  deatli,  and  no  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  slayer,  etc.     (Val.  Ma.T.,  VI.  i.  S-13.) 

>  OreUi,  484^>. 

'  Agitatorin,  Ariolun,  Bubulciu,  Cerdo,  Fiffulii',  Fulhne*,  Uffnaria,  Tum'cularin. 
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and  associate  tlio  name  of  the  poor  Carapanian  -with  the  great 
struggle  waged  by  Cato  against  the  Scipios.  Unfriendly  towards 
the  Greek  influence,  whose  beginnings  he  saw,  ho  left  this  inscrip- 
tion for  -his  OAvn  tomb  :  "If  the  gods  could  weep  for  mortals 
the  muses  would  weep  for  ^N'aevius  the  poet.  When  he  went 
down  into  the  treasure-house  of  Pluto  the  Latin  language  was 
forgotten  at  Eome."  He  had  reason  to  dread  this  invasion  of 
Greek  ideas  and  forms ;  the  Athenian  comedy  [palliata)  effaced  the 
Roman  {to(jata\  and  time  has  left  almost  nothing  of  the  works 
of  Nievius  save  a  few  verses,  among  which  is  this  one,  which  does 
him  honour  :  "  Always  have  I  preferred  liberty  to  wealth."  Those 
Avho  like  himself  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  painting  of  national 
life  had  no  better  fortune.^ 

But  Lucilius  was  a  rich  knight,  friend  of  ^lEmilianus  and 
grand-uncle  of  Pompeius,^  protected  by  his  rank,  who  wrote 
with  impunity  thirty  satires,  a  style  created  by  himself,  and, 
thanks  to  Horace,  Perseus  and  Juvenal,  one  which  remained  very 
Eomau.  In  these  satires  he  rails  at  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
people  and  the  nobles,  "  who  from  morning  till  night  run  up 
and  doAvn  the  Forum,  occupied  with  but  one  anxiety,  to  feign 
honesty  and  to  deceive  each  other.''  Consuls,  triumphant  generals, 
the  Metelli,  Carbo,  the  rude  Opimius,  Cassius,  Cotta,  who  would 
not  pay  his  creditors,  Torquatus  Tuditanus  "  the  coward," 
Calvus  "the  bad  soldier,"  ^ — ^no  man  escaped  his  keen  wit, 
neither  Lupus,  prevaricating  and  impious  judge,  nor  Gallonius, 
the  glutton,  nor  even  "the  nose  of  the  prsetor  elect." ^  "They 
believe  that  they  can  commit  all  crimes  with  impunity.  They  are 
of  noble  rank  ;  that  is  enough  to  shut  the  mouths  of  all  objectors." 
"To-day,"  he  says,  elsewhere,  "gold  holds  the  place  of  virtue; 
by    what    thou    hast    thy    worth    will    be     measured."      Whether 


*  Afranius,  Fabius  Dossennus,  Titinius,  Quinctius  Atta,  and  the  famous  farce  writer 
{AteUance  fahulee),  Pomponiiis  of  Bologna. 

-  According  to  Eusebius,  he  was  born  in  148  at  Suessa  Aurunea,  but  the  true  date  is  pro- 
bably earlier.  The  longest  of  his  800  fragments  has  only  thirteen  verses.  (Lucil.  reliq.,  edit. 
Douza.)  It  has  been  said,  but  without  reason,  that  he  was  the  tir.st  Roman  of  noble  condition 
who  gave  a  part  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  He  at  first  gave  mueli  of  his  time  to  business ; 
later  he  made  a  fortune  in  the  public  farms,  and  both  Cato  and  Fabius  Pictor  had  written  much 
before  his  time. 

^  Nee  denignafi  roKfnim  praforix.  He  .spared  only  virtue,  says  Horace:  iini  o-ijimn  virtuti. 
(Sat.,  II.  i.  70.) 
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it  bo  by  chance  or  tho  result  of  tho  poet's  intention,  there  is  to 
b(>  fonnd  in  liis  frapinonts  neither  the  njiinc^  of  Xicvius  nor  that  of 
riaiitxis,  Avliih^  tlie  imitators  of  (iirece,  En- 
nins,  Pacnvius,  CaHdlius,  are  nuh^ly  scom-ged. 
The  world  loves  to  laugh  at  itself.  This 
satire  on  the  men  of  his  time  gave  Lucilius 
immense  popularity.  At  his  death  tho 
citizens  of  Home  paid,  it  is  said,  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral. 

Of    Terence,   who,   says    Montaigne,   has 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  we  have  nothing 
to   say.      He   is   a    con-ect   poet   who   never    "boils   over,"   as   was 
said   of   Nsevius,  who   addresses  Loilius  and  Seipio  rather  than  the 


Terence.' 


Scene  of  a  Comedy.^ 


crowd.  He  paints  the  charactei's  of  all  time,  and  if  he  delights 
the  scholar  by  the  elegance  of  his  language,  he  furnishes  the 
historian  with   no  useful   fact    except   this,    that  there   had   at   last 


'  Medal  {unigiif)  in  the  Museum  of  Qotha.  (Visconti,  Iconog.  romaine,  p.  148,  No.  3.) 
^  lloHx,  Ilerculaiium  et  iVm/j^i,  vol.  iii.  p.  60-61,  pi.  12."?.  It  seems  that  the  artist  ha.* 
borrowed  tlie  design  for  his  fresco  from  the  MUei>  Gluriofiui  of  Plniitus  or  the  Eumwhuf  iif 
Terence.  The  man  with  the  lance  may  well  be  tlie  swag^rering  bully  who  calls  himself  thi' 
Takor-of-Vities.  In  tliis  case  the  actor  who  is  speaking  to  him  would  Iw  the  slave  Palenfriuii, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Frencli  Mascarille.  The  two  old  men  seated  at  the  right  and  left 
appear  to  be  statues  representing  two  autliors,  as  we  now  place  in  tlie  entrance  halls  of  our 
theatres  the  names  or  busts  of  writers  whosi>  pieces  are  played  within.  Theatrical  masks, 
originally  used  in  .Vthens,  were  first  enipU)yeil  by  actors  in  the  Atellatur  fabula;  (see  vol.i.  p.  Ml); 
they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  comic  i-epresentations  by  Koscius  about  the  year  100. 
(Uulwliins,  Gramm.  Latiiur  nm-t.  ant.,  vol.  iii.  p.  486.) 
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been    formed   at    Eome    a   society  of   wits.      And   here   we   haA'-e   a 
feature  of  the  new  Eome. 

We  shall   only  mention  the  dramatic   attempts  of   Nsevius  and 

Ennius,  the  Education 
of  Romuhis  of  the 
former  and  the  Siege 
of  Ambracia  of  the 
latter.  The  Greek 
Melpomene  never 
crossed  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  In  tragedy  an 
ideal  was  needed, 
which  the  Komans 
did  not  possess,  ^s- 
chylus  and  Sophocles 
lived  near  the  gods 
and  heroes,  but  the 
gods  of  Eome,  shut 
up  in  the  Capitol 
near  the  place  where 
gi-ave  senators  delibe- 
rated, were  themselves 
too  serious  to  have 
adventures,  and  her 
great  men,  soldiers 
of  duty,  wore  indeed 
the  civic  crown,  but 
had  not  upon  their 
brows  the  aureole  of 
heroes.     Neither   could  supply  a  great  poetic  inspiration. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  Eoman  literature  of  this  period 
is,  Like  that  of  the  Greek  at  the  same  epoch,  towards  impiety.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  Ennius  translated  the  book  of  Eu- 
hemerus;  in  his  fragments,  and  in  those  of  Pacuvius,  the  augurs, 
aurusjiices,    and    soothsayers    are    seen    to    mock    upon    the    stage, 


Thalia.' 


'  Mus4e  Pio  Clementino,  vol.  i.  pi.  18,  and  Clarac,  Musce  de  sculpt.,  pi.  509,  No.  1025. 
This  statue  was  found  in  the  olive  grove  at  Tivoli,  in  the  place  called  Piauella  di  Cassio.  Any 
sitting  representations  of  the  comic  muse  are  rare. 
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amid  tho  applausp  of  the  people,  says  Cicero,  those  gods  whom 
in  the  temples  they  worshipped.'  Liicilins,  who  no  more  spared 
the  denizens  of  heaven  tlian  of  earth,  represents  the  twelve 
great  gods  seated  in 
council  and  laughing  at 
mankind  who  call  them 
fathei-s  ;  Neptune,  also, 
being  embarrassed  in  a 
discussion  where  he  was 
getting  tho  worst  of  it, 
saying  by  way  of  excuse 
that  Cameados  himself 
could  not  have  argued  his 
way  out.*  Again  he  mocks 
at  the  Eonians  "  prostrate 
and  trembling  before  those 
vain  images  invented  by 
Numa,  like  children  who 
take  statues  for  living 
beings,  giving  life  to 
bronze  and  marble,  taking 
for  truth  that  which  is 
only  a  lie."  From  time 
to  time  Plautus  is  tempted 
to  believe  in  a  supreme 
being  and  in  divine  pro- 
vidence ;  his  Rmlcm  has  a 
certain  moral  and  religious 
tone.  The  play  opens 
with  a  prologue  recited  by  a   divine   personage,  the  star  Arctunis, 


Jlclpomene.' 


'  De  Div.,  ii.  50 :  Ennim,  qui  mat/no  plaittu  loquitur,  atinnttientr  populo :  Ego  deum  i/eniu 
esse  semper  diri  et  dicam  caliium,  sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  humanum  genu*.  Else- 
where lie  says,  in  the  character  of  Telnmon  (Cic,  de  Nat.  deor.,  iii.  32) :  Cur  di  homines 
negliyant :  nam  si  rurent ,  bene  Imnis  sit ;  male  malis  ;  quod  nunc  ahest.  Cicero  assures  us  that 
in  liis  time  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  phili>sopbers:  ....  nee  irasci  deum,  nee  nocere.  (de 
Off.,  iii.  I'f*.")  lie  speaks  of  the  oracles  with  very  little  respect  (rf*-  Dir.,  ii.  SO),  and  believes  that 
the  representations  tliat  liave  been  made  of  the  Elysian  Fields  are  somnia  optantis,  non 
probantis.     Cre.sar  openly  profe.ised  athei.<m.     (Cf.  Martha,  I.ucrvce,  p.  130,  seq.) 

"  Cic,  de  Rep.,  iii.  6.  He  also  derided  tlie  worship  of  images  :  eorwm  stuttitiam  qui  simu- 
lacra deosputant  essederidef.     (Lact.,  Imt.  Dir.,  xiv.  22.) 

'  Colossal  statue  in  the  Louvre,  believed  to  have  adorned  the  theatre  of  Pompeii ;  No.  S4jj 
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appearing  on  the  stage  in  the  midst  of  clouds,  his  forehead  sur- 
rounded with  a  starry  aureole,  and  saying  to  the  spectators :  "I 
am   a   dweller  in  the  sky,  one  of  those   genii  who   rule   the   night 

amongst  the  stars,  whom  by 
day  Jupiter  sends  to  earth 
to  watch  the  actions  of  men 
and  report  to  him  faithfully 
thereon.'  He  revises  the 
sentences  of  the  judges  and 
of  those  in  authority ;  if  a 
man  gains  his  cause  by  in- 
trigue and  fraud,  the  amends 
which  Jupiter  inflicts  sooner 
or  later  greatly  exceed  the 
unjust  gain.  By  his  orders 
crimes  and  virtues  are  in- 
scribed upon  the  eternal 
registers.  It  is  I  who  have 
to-day  called  down  a  tempest 
upon  the  traitor,  whom  you 
will  see  dragging  himself 
upon  the  shore."  ^  But  all 
these  gods,  reciters  of  pro- 
logues, are  not  equally  re- 
spectable, his  Jupiter  is  of 
scandalous  behaviour.  And 
what  must  the  devout  have 
thought  when  Plautus  repre- 
Aiiubis/'  sents  the  father  of   gods  and 

men  inhaling   the  odour  that 
arises  from    the  frj-ing-pans  of   a  chattering  cook,   or  going   to  bed 


of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  Rome  had  some  translations  or  imitations  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
especially  of  those  of  Euripides.  The  writiiigs  of  Accius,  some  of  whicli  were  on  Roman  sub- 
jects, have  been  lost.  Cicero  (jiro  Plnnco,  24;  pro  Sestio,  56)  speaks  of  him  with  high  praise  ; 
there  remains  from  his  Prometheiis  a  monologue  not  unworthy  of  ^Eschylus.  (Egger,  Lat.  nerm. 
vet.  reliq.,  p.  197.  Cf .  Neukirch,  Diss,  de  Fnb.  toyata  ac  de  L.  Afranio ;  Bothe,  Poet.  seen, 
latin.,  and  Maittaire,  Oper.  etfr.  vet.  jjoet.  lat.) 

'  Est  profecto  deus  qui  qufc  nos  geritnus  miditque  et  videt.     (  Capt.,  242.) 

^  Naudet,  vol.  viii.,  p.  283  of  his  translation  of  Plautus. 

^  Anubis  {Musee  Cai>it<tHn,  iii.,  pi.  8.5).     A  Roman  statue  found  at  Porto  d'Anzio  (Antium) 
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without  his  Hiippcr  \vh(>n  tliis  cook  did  not  work  for  him,  or 
when  Sosia  explains  that  the  day  is  hitc  in  appearing;  because 
Apollo  is  la^sy  after  drinking  too 
much  the  night  before.'  A  little 
later  than  this  buffoons  exhibited 
daily  to  the  people  "  Anubis,  the 
adidterer,  Diana  beaten  with  rods, 
and  three  starved  Hercules."  * 

A  poet  of  the  next  age,  but 
in  style  and  thought  kindred  to 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Lu- 
cretius, has  developed  with  eloquent 

audacity  the  materialistic  doctrines 

of  Epicurus.     He  has  come,  he  says, 

to  free  men's  minds  from  the  chaius 

of  superstition,^  to  lift   up  the  hearts 

that   are   bowed   with   fear,   to   put 

an  end  to  those  offerings  of  victims 

that  men   in   their   terror    are  con- 
stantly bringing   to  the  altars.     In 

his   magnificent    invocation    in    the 

first  book  he  addresses  Venus,  but  he 

means   the    Venus    who    is    Nature 

herself,  repairing   with  her   mighty 

forces  the  ravages  made   by  deatli. 

The    gods    he    relegates    to     some 

distant    abode    where    they    repose 

in    idleness,    no    longer    concerned    with    the    alfaii-s   of     men,    and 


■/joiv/Ar. 


^.Vvj^v'.-  -. 


X'eiius  Aiiinlvoniene.' 


in  1749, showinfj  the  blending  of  Uorann  and  Etryptiiui  ideas.  Instead  of  the  head  of  the  jac-kiil, 
wliich  the  Egyptians  give  to  their  Anubis,  leader  of  souls,  we  find  a  dog's  head :  the  caduceus 
of  Mercury,  also  the  leader  of  souls  into  the  infernal  regions,  takes  the  place  of  the  sceptre  with 
greyhound's  head,  and  the  left  hand  holds  a  sistrum.  This  sacred  instrument  was  made  of  bronze, 
silver,  or  gold,  and  consisted  of  three  or  four  metallic  rods,  loosely  inserted  in  an  oval  frame  ;  it 
was  shaken  at  the  festivals  of  Isis,  giving  forth  musical  sounds.  Plutarch  (rf«  Iside  et  Osir.) 
maintained  that  it  symbolized  the  four  elements  composing  the  world,  by  means  of  which  all 
things  are  constantly  destroyed  and  recomposed. 

'  Pseudolus,  854  and  8(K).  ■"  Tertidl.,  ApuL,  15. 

'  Religionum  aninrnm  nodin  e.isoli<ere  pergo  (i.  U31),  and  he  terminates  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenin  with  the  famous  verse  : 

Tantiim  reliyiu  fiotuit  madere  malorum. 

*  Or  Venus  rising  from  the  waves.     Museum  of  the  Vatican,  huucu  bracciu,  No.  00. 
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the  very  thunder-bolt  itself  is  no  longer  the  weapon  of  divine 
vengeance.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "that  blind  flame  which  falls 
upon  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which  wastes  itself  in  deserts  or 
upon  the  sea,  and  passes  by  the  guilty  man  to  smite  an  inno- 
cent head."  In  the  creation  all  things  are  explained  for  him  by 
physical  causes,  and  he  clothes  this  empiricism  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent poetry.  "  The  thunder  is  the  wind  taking  fire  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion;  life  is  the  rapid  succession  of  beings  dis- 
solving and  re-forming ; '  death,  the  unalterable  calm  of  the  sweetest 
sleep ;   and  hell,  an  invention  of  poets  or  of  the  timorous  conscience 


Sisyphus 


Ixion  upon  tlie  wheel.^ 


Tautalus. 


of  the  guilty.  This  Tantalus  chilled  Avith  terror,  under  the  rock 
which  threatens  him,  is  only  the  human  being  alarmed  at  imaginary 
tlu-eats  of  the  gods,  and  believing  himself  overwhelmed  by  their 
anger,  under  the  woes  which  a  blind  destiny  brings  upon  him. 
What  being   could  suffer  eternal  pains   and  furnish  eternal  food  to 


'  The  principle  of  modern  science  :  nothing  perishes,  all  is  transfoi-med. 

'  From  a  bas-i-elief  enjrraved  in  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  A'lnrid,  published  by  tlie 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  (VEneide  di  Viiyilio  recata  in  verst  italiani  da  Annibale  Caro,\tiVd; 
2  vols.,  fol.,  164  copies  only  printed).  The  Greeks  were  not  disposed  to  represent  sad  or 
terriljle  subjects  ;  we  \\a\e,  accordingly,  few  representations  of  punishments.  TVe  give  tliose  of 
the  three  most  famous  of  the  immortal  sufferers  of  paganism  :  Ixion  upon  his  wheel;  Sisyphus, 
bearing  his  rock  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  whence  it  forever  falls  back ;  Tantalus  a  prey  to 
devouring  thirst,  and  trying  with  liis  two  hands  to  bring  to  his  lips  the  water  which  forever 
flows  below  them.  A  famous  picture  of  Polygnotus  in  tlie  Lesche  at  Delphi  represented 
Tantalus,  plunged  in  water,  a  tree  loaded  with  fruit  out  of  reach  above  him,  and  a  rock  forever 
threatening  to  fall  upon  him.     (I'ausan.,  x.  51,  §  1.) 
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his  tormentors?  To  fill  one's  soul  with  ull  good  and  never  sutisfy 
it,  is  not  that  the  punishment  of  those  miiidens  who  endh'ssly 
pour  the  flying  stream  into  a  bottomless  vase  'i  Like  man,  the 
world  also  will  die.  Some  day,  and  perluips  you  youi-self  may 
behold  it,  this  great  vault,  battered  by  the  shocks  of  doom,  will 
give  way,  and  then  bui-ning  fragments  will  be  scattered  thn^igh 
space.  These  verities,"  he  dares  to  add,  "are  surer  than  the 
oracles  from  Apollo's  tripod." ' 

Presently,  Caisar  in  the  open  senate  declares  that  death  is 
the  end  of  all,  and  Cicero,  the  man  who  wrote  the  Dream  oj 
Scipio,  will  treat  as  an  idle;  fable  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come.* 
"  .  .  .  .  What  hai-m  can  death  do  us,  unless,  believing  in  childish 
stories,  we  think  the  wicked  may  suffer  punishment  in  hell.  If, 
however,  these  be  chimeras,  as  no  one  doubts,^  what  is  it  that 
death  takes  from  us?  The  feeling  of  pain."  And  notwithstanding 
all  the  hypocritical  worship  that  the  otticial  world  lavished  upon 
them  in  the  temples,  the  gods  were  none  the  less  dead;  people's 
minds  in  growing  more  enlightened  saw  the  folly  of  those  fables 
created  by  the  imagination  of  childish  days,  and  as  they  became 
older,  they  had  less  and  less  need  of  the  gods. 

But  not  alone  did  the  old  religion  vanish  away ;  the  very 
earliest  vii'tue  of  Rome,  patriotism,  began  to  lose  itself  in  that  im- 
mense empire,  where  it  was  no  longer  clear  where  the  affection  should 
be  directed.  Lucilius  satirizes  that  Albutius  who  "  prefeired  to  be 
at  Athens  rather  thim  at  Eome,  and  those  who  in  the  very  Forum 
salute  with  the  Greek  Xajpe ; "  in  vain  does  he  say  that  "  a  man 
shoiJd  subordinate  his  personal  interests  to  those  of  his  neighboui's, 
and  the  interest  of  his  neighboiurs  to  that  of  his  country ; "  here 
is  Lucretius  writing  a  poem  of  7,000  or  8,000  lines,  and  never, 
save  once,  and  by  chance,  introducing  the  Roman  name.^  And 
yet  Rome  had  more  than  ever  need  of  resolute  and  devoted  citizens ; 
but  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  Lucretius,  splendid  as  it  was,  that 
could  give  them  to  her :    "  Sweet  is  it  when  the  tempest  raises  the 

'  Virgil  also  believed  tlwt  there  would   be  an  eiid  to  the  world,  but  be  hoped  for  its 
renewal. 

■■'  Pro  Clunitio,  61  :  .  .  .  .  ineptiu  ac  fabutin. 

■'  Qwe  sifaha  mint,  id  quod  otnnes  in'eltigunt  ....  {ibid). 

*  The  line  where  he  supplicates  Venus  to  beg  from  Mars  an  end  to  conflicts : 

....  petnu  placidam  Rutttanif,  incluta,  pacetn. 
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mighty  sea  to  eonteiiiijlate  from  the  shore  the  manner  tossed  by 
the  waves  ....  to  look  upou  perils  which  one  does  not  incur, 
to  bo  a  spectator  of  battles  waged  in  the  plain  and  have  no 
share  in  the  danger.  But  sweeter  yet  it  is  to  dwell  upou  the 
serene  heights  of  science,  in  the  inviolable  sanctuaries  Avhich  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  have  constructed,  whence  one  sees  afar  off 
men  wandering  to  and  fro  in  life,  striving  for  the  rewards  of 
genius,  disputing  for  precedence,  and  exhausting  themselves  night 
and  day  with  infinite  efforts  to  seize  upon  power  and  fortune. 
O  miserable  human  beings  !  blinded  minds,  who  do  not  understand 
what  is  needed  for  the  soul,  namely,  to  be  delivered  from  cares 
and  from  superstitious  fears." 

This  is  fine  rhetoric,  but  the  poem  can  never  be  a  lesson 
in  patriotism.  Before  the  time  of  Lucretius,  another  author 
trained  in  the  school  of  Greece,  Pacuvius  the  Apulian,  had  said, 
"  Your  native  country  ?  it  is  the  place  where  you  live  most  at 
j'our  ease.'" 

Heaven  and  hell  correspond ;  he  who  denies  one  denies  the 
other.  It  was  no  longer  believed  that  there  were  roAvards  and 
penalties  beyond  the  grave.  Men  of  letters  ceased  to  speak  of 
that  sad  and  silent  life  of  the  shades  so  dear  to  the  Eoman  of 
early  days.^  Panajtius,  the  Stoic,  a  friend  of  iEmilianus,  main- 
tained, with  most  of  the  rhetoricians  gathered  in  Eome,  that  the 
soul  perishes  together  with  the  body.*  Catullus  repeats  it  in 
much  imitated  verse :  "  The  sun  may  be  set  and  rise  again ; 
but  we,  whence  once  the  fugitive  light  of  our  days  is  gone,  must 
sleep  in  an  eternal  night."  *  It  is  needless  to  ask  Lucretius 
what  he  thinks  on  this  subject ;  we  know  it  already.  But  a  poet, 
born  before  the  second  Punic  war,  more  allied  consequently  to  the 
earlier  manners,  ends  human  destiny  at  the  grave  as  the  play  ends 
at  the  theatre,  with  the  call  for  applause,  plaudite,  cives.  In  the 
epitaph  which  he  composed  for  himself,  he  says :  "  Young  man, 
passing   by    so    quickly,    this    stoue    calls    to   thee :     look   and   read. 

'  Cic.a'/'iwcM/.,  V.  37.  Pacuvius,  the  nephew  of  Euiiius,  was  born  at  Bruudusium  about 
220,  and  died  at  Tarentum  in  132.  He  cultivated  the  two  arts,  painting  ami  poetry,  tbus 
following  tlie  example  "f  Fabiua  Pictor. 

'■^  See  vol.  i.,  p.  S8. 

''  Cic,  de  Amic,  4. 

^  Carm.,  v.  4-7.     [Adapted  from  SIosclius]. 
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HtTi"    arc    the  bones   of   PacMivius,    the    poet.      I    huvc;    nothing   else 
to  tench  thee.     Farewell."  '     Lueilius  suys  no  more  than  this. 

Of  all  these  adversaries,  Uoiiiaii  polytheism  found  Lucretius 
the  most  fonnidable  ;  for  lu^  substituted  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature  in  place  of  the  (iaprices  of  the  gods,  and  foUowcnl  up  sarcasm 
wliich  had  made  men  laugh  by  a  system  which  mode  them  think. 
Everybody  read  his  poems  and  boiTowed  from  them,  even  Virgil, 
who  at  least  pays  him  homage  in  these  noble  lines :  "  Happy  he 
who  has  kuoA^ni  how  to  i)enetrate  the  first  causes  of  things,  and 
tread  under  foot  puerile  terrors,  inexonible  destiny,  and  the  vuin 
sounds  of  greedy  Acheron ; "  ■  no  one,  however,  quotes  him ;  the 
religious  hypocrisy  of  official  society 
forbade  the  mention  of  the  illustrious 
reprobate. 

The  direct  inHiience  of  Greece  is 
not  visible  in  llumuu  prose.  Fabius 
i'ictor,  whom  I'olybius  regards  with 
but  little  respect,  had  probably  read 
n(!ither  Herodotus  nor  Thucydides ; 
at  least,  nothing  of  the  grace  of  the 
one,  or  the  depth  of  the  other  appears 
in  the  little  we  have  left  of  his 
[Greek]  writings.-'  Cato  was  even 
purely  Roman  in  his  treatise,  de  lie 
rustica,  which  we  have,  and  in  his 
Oriffines,  which  is  one  of  our  greatest 
losses.  There  remain  to  us  the  names 
of  a  gi-eat  number  of  annalists,  whose 

works  would  be  precious  for  the  historian,  but  doubtless  not  so  for 
the  man  of  literary  taste.  Oue  of  them,  however,  Cassius  Hemina, 
seems  to  have  been  a  scholar,  for  Sallust  has  not  disdained  to 
borrow  from  him  this  thought :  Omnia  orta  occidunt  ef  auctu  senesciiiif, 
"all  that  has  been  born  must  die;  all  that  has  grown  must  decay." ^ 


Isocrates. 


'  Tlie  nutlieiitieity  of  these  lines  has  been  disputed  ;  if  they  are  not  by  Pacuvius,  they 
beloDf;,  however,  to  his  ofte. 

''  Oeorg.,  ii.  400.     (Stranpi'ly  enough,  Cicero  says,  he  writes  :  Mi{jore  cura  quam  mgenio.) 

■'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  97. 

'  Jug.,  i.     Uemiiia's  wpnls  tire:   Qua  nata  tunt  ea  omnia  deiuttci  m'unt.      (Nonius,  8.v. 
detuuci. ) 

VOL.  U.  T 
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In  a  Republic,  the  platform  ig  a  battlefield,  where  he  who  can 
conquer  wins  all  honour  and  power.  Often  enough  eloquence 
even  takes  tlu^  place  of  wisdom  and  experience,  words  having 
more  value  than  action.  At  Rome,  where  certainly  men  were 
capable  of  action,  the  art  of  persuasion  was  also  cultivated.  These 
assemblies  of  senate  and  people,  these  tribunals  in  the  open  air, 
this  custom  of  funeral  orations  and  military  harangues,  had  formed 
great  orators  at  Rome  before  men  had  r(>ad  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  a  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  or  one  of  the  elaborate 
discourses  of  Isocrates. 

All  the  harangues  that  we  read  in  Livy  were  constructed 
by  himself,  and  we  dare  not  quote  them  as  specimens  of  the 
early  Latin  eloquence.  But  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  certain 
addresses  had  been  preserved,  which  he  greatly  admired.  The 
last  century  of  the  Republic  was  fruitful  in  groat  orators ;  at  their 
head  stand  Cato  and  Caius  Gracchus,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
later.  After  them  two  men  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  Forum . 
Antonius  and  Crassus.  Thanks  to  Cicero  the  first  has  great  renown 
as  an  orator  ;  we  willingly  add  to  this  another  distinction,  for  he 
was  the  finished  type  of  the  advocate  who  considers  himself  above 
all  an  artist  in  the  use  of  language,  to  whom  success  is  the  one 
thing  desired,  whatever  be  the  means  employed  to  obtain  it  or  the 
nature  of  the  cause  for  which  he  pleads.  For  this  reason  he 
would  never  write  any  of  his  public  addresses,  so  that  he  could 
always  deny  his  words,  if  he  were  at  any  time  charged  with  con- 
tradicting himself.  This  able  man,  who  boasted  of  owing  nothing 
to  Greece,  had  then  no  need  to  study  the  sophistries  of  Athens, 
having  them  all  within  himself. 

Crassus,  his  rival,  possessed  true  eloquence ;  we  will  quote 
some  of  his  burning  words,  which  show,  besides,  a  scene  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  Pleading  one  day  against  a  profligate  young  man, 
M.  Brutus,  who  dishonoured  his  rank  by  an  idlp  life,  he  perceived 
the  funeral  procession  of  a  certain  Junia,  his  adversary's  aunt, 
entering  the  Fomm;  upon  this  he  stops,  and  exclaims:  "What  will 
you,  Brutus,  that  this  woman  should  recount  to  your  father,  to  the 
illustrious  men  whose  statues  you  see  carried  there,  to  that  Brutus 
who  delivered  the  Roman  people  from  tlie  tyranny  of  the  kings? 
What   will   she    say  of   your    occupations?      To   what    duties,  what 
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honour,  wliat  virtue  will  she  represent  you  as  (U'voted  ?  Is  it  to 
augmenting  your  patrimony  ?  None  remains  to  you ;  your  excesses 
Iiave  devoured  it.  To  the  study  of  hiw  ?  That  has  hem  handed 
down  to  you  by  your  father;  but  she  will  say  that  in  selling  your 
house  you  did  not  even  reserve  from  the  paternal  furniture  the 
(consulting  chair  of  the  jurisconsult.  To  military  sciimceV  but  you 
have  never  seen  a  camp.  To  eloquence?  but  you  have  prostituted 
whatever  talent  of  this  kind  you  may  have  to  the  infamous  trade 
of  calumny.  And  you  dare  to  look  your  judges  in  the  face  !  you 
dare  to  present  yourself  in  the  Forum  before  the  eyes  of  yoiu* 
fellow-citizens !  And  you  do  not  tremble  with  shame  in  th(^ 
pn^senct^  of  this  dead  woman,  and  before  the  pageant  of  your 
ancestors  !  "  ' 

Jlen  capable  of  speaking  thus  had  no  occasion  to  borrow  from 
the  Greeks.  The  latter,  however,  assumed  to  give  them  rhetorical 
precepts,  which  never  made  an  orator,  and  they  furnished  t<»  them 
certainly  very  dangerous  examples.  The  rhetoricians  had  made  an 
art  of  language ;  but  they  enervated  thought  while  striving  to 
guide  it,  and  the  idea  was  of  little  importance  to  them  provided 
the  expression  had  a  pleasing  inelody.  Cicero  owed  to  them  the 
excessive  luxuriance  of  his  earlier  works.'^ 

Jurioprudenco  was  also  a  purely  Roman  product.  Notwithstand- 
ing some  foreign  importations,  the  decemviral  code  is  tmly  in- 
digenous in  its  spirit  and  as  a  whole ;  as  a  science,  however, 
Roman  law  boiTowed  its  principles  from  Greece.  The  brevity  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  confusion  introduced  into  legislation  by 
the  diversity  of  the  prsctorian  edicts  (lex  annua),  the  difficulty  of 
mastcning  the  forimdai  and  allegorical  pantomimes  used  in  legjil 
proceedings,'  had  already  produced  a  class  of  men  who  devoted 
themselves   to  the    explanation  of   the  laws.     Corimcanius,  the    first 

'  Cic,  tie  Orat.,  ii.  5i>.  [He  refers  to  the  wux  masks  worn  by  mutes  in  state  dress  at  funerals.] 
'  He  himself  condemns  the  turgidity  of  certain  passages,  in  i\\e  pro  Uiuicio  for  example. 
'  There  existeil  no  more  jiiriilic  secrets  after  S.  ^Elius  I'lBtus  had  puhlishinl,  about  the  year 
201,  his  book  of  the  Tri/>artife«  or  jiik  --A7i'«HM»i,  containing  llie  text  of  llie  Twelve  Tables, 
tlieir  intiTpretation,  and  the  /«/m  acfiotiei.  To  establisli  one's  riglit,  it  was  necessary  at  first 
to  perform  certain  acts :  mattwi  iiijectio,  manuutn  cowertio,  pii/iiorix  ra/itio,  etc.,  and  to  pro- 
nounce certain  formulcc.  The  liyin  actionen  were  abolished  except  in  a  few  cases,  by  the 
.Ebutian  and  .Tnlinn  laws,  whose  date  is  uncertain.  (Gains,  iv.  30 ;  Aul.  GelL,  xvi.  10.)  In 
the /wo  Murena  (i.  12  and  13)  Oicero  ridicules  the  jurisconsults:  "Busy  as  I  am,  if  you  urge 
me  to  it,  in  thive  days  I  will  become  a  great  jurisconsult ;  "  but  elsewhere  he  renders  them  full 
justice. 

t2 
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plebeian  who  attained,  about  the  year  254,  the  grand  pontiticate, 
had  founded  the  public  instruction  in  jurisprudence,  and  iElius 
Partus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  had 
revealed  all  the  secrets  connected  with  the  forms  of  justice.  Fol- 
lowing their  example,  a  few  of  the  most  important  citizens  devoted 
themselves  to  this  new  cult,  and  the  responsa '  of  the  juris- 
consults became  a  new  source  and  perhaps  the  most  abundant  one, 
of  Eoman  law. 

The  science  thus  taking  shape  from  day  to  day  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  moment,  lacked  a  raticmal  principle.  In 
Greece,  meantime,  Chrysippus,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  had  founded 
a  theory  of  jurisprudence,  proclaiming  a  natural  law,  "queen  and 
sovereign  of  all  things  human  and  divine."  '■'  Men,  being  equal 
and  social,  he  said,  there  existed  between  them  necessary  I'elations 
whence  reason  should  deduce  laws.  The  civil  law,  therefore,  was 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  arbitrary  agreements ;  ^ 
tradition,  usage,  texts,  must  no  longer  have  an  absolute  authority, 
and  the  strange  customs  and  imperative  formulas  of  a  forgotten 
juridic  conflict,  must  be  submitted  to  the  reason.  Scasvola,  the 
great  jurisconsult,  a  Stoic  like  Chrysippus,  whom  we  shall 
presently  see  playing  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Gracchi 
worthy  of  his  eminent  character,  commenced  this  revolution  in 
Rome.  Cicero  continued  it  in  his  magnificent  definition  of 
moral  law.  "There  is  a  law  which  no  man  has  written, 
but  which  is  born  in  us,  which  we  have  neither  learned 
from  our  teachers,  nor  received  from  our  fathers,  nor  read  in 
books  ;  we  have  it  from  nature  herself  ;  "*....  an  immutable  law, 
calling  us  to  goodness  by  its  commands,  deterring  us  from  evil  by 
its  thi-eats,  which  neither  senate  nor  people  can  abrogate.  It  is 
not  one  law  at  Eome  and  another  at  Athens ;  one  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow.  Eternal,  unalterable,  it  rules  at  once  all 
nations  and  all  times."  ^  Elsewhere,  he  says  again:  "The  law  is 
nature,  and  nature  being  such  that    all  the  human  race  are  bound 


'  Justitia  cujus  merito  quis  sacerdotes  nus  appellet.     (Ulpiaii,  in  the  Dig.,  I.  i.  1) 
^  'O  vofios  wavTiiiv  iari  fiaaiKivi  Siiioi'  ri  Kal  avBptoTrivMV  Trpay/tnTwi'.      {Dt(/.,  I.  iii.  2,) 
'  Cic,  de  Fill,  bon.,  iii.  20. 
*  Pro  Milone,  4. 
'  De  Rep.,  iii.  22. 
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by  !i  sort  of  civil  right ;  ho  who  roapocts  thiit  right  is  just ;  he 
who  viohitos  it  is  unjust."  ' 

These  were  inchnnl  novelties.  Th(>  patricians,  who  liad  de- 
fended with  such  jealous  zeal  the  evil  laws  of  early  <lays,  inif^ht 
have  shuddered  in  their  tombs  at  such  uttenmces.  The  Twelve 
Tables  still  remained  a  monument  venerable  for  its  antiquity ; 
iElius  Pectus  had  just  prepar(<d  an  edition  of  them  with  com- 
mentaries; but  the  study  of  the  pontifical  law,  that  is  to  say,  the 
religious  part  of  the  civil  laws,  had  fallen  into  disuse,'^  to  the  great 
profit  of  jurispradence,  properly  so  called,  for  it  was  freed  from  the 
bonds  which  all  religions  s(>(>k  to  render  immutable,  and  answered 
tlie  developments  of  life  by  (>ularging  the  narrow  circle  of  legsd 
precepts,  and  bringing  into  them  at  once  more  justice  and  more 
humanity. 

Cicero  reproaches  Sctevola  with  bringing  legal  advantages 
within  reach  of  those  who  sought  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
obligations  of  the  sacra  rfmfiUtia?  The  absolutt;  authority  of  the 
father  and  of  the  husband  was  bivaking  down.  Th<»  remancipalio 
permitted  the  woman  to  ask  for  divorce ;  and  the  (llffarrratio  broke 
even  unions  which  the  pontifex  Maximus  and  the  flamen  of  Jupiter 
had  solemnized.^  Finally,  by  successive  developments  of  the  theory 
i>f  peculium  (private  property),  and  by  the  institution  of  the  dowry, 
they  went  on  to  authorize  the  son  and  the  wife;  to  hold  property 
independently  of  tlu;  head  of  the  family,  thus  rendering  possible 
what  early  Rome  had  never  seen,  a  son  summoning  his  father  to 
appear  in  court.'  If,  however,  the  family  tie  was  in  a  degree 
relaxed,  it  was  not  broken,  and  neither  the  son  nor  the  wife  were 
excused  from  any  of  their  obligations  of  respect  and  obedience. 
With    the   increased    liberty    for    individuals    came   also    liberty   in 

'  De  Finibui,  iii.  20  ami  21.  In  chupter  i.  5,  he  says  npnin :  "  We  must  seek  in  the  breast 
of  pliilosophy  tlie  source  of  right,  penihm  e.v  intima  philonophia." 

'  Vk:,  fie  Orat.,  iii.  .33. 

'  De  Leg.,  ii.  10-21 ;  de  Orat.,  i.  .')6;  and  Topic,  4,6,  where  Scwvola's  <\ahmiioaoi  gentile* 
is  found. 

*  See  in  CictTO  (ad  Fnm.,  viii.  7)  the  piqtuint  letter  of  the  clever  Oa-lriis.  Marrinjres  by 
cotifarreatio  were  jp-owinj;  rarer  every  day ;  and  imioas  by  simple  ooiwiit  took  their  place. 

'  They  intro<luotMl  also  a  new  kind  of  giinrdiaimhip,  genera  tutorum  qiue  /nf ex/ate /eminartim 
eonfinenfnr  (Tic.,  ;)ro  Mitr.,  12),  the  te.«tainentnr>-  taWet.«  (Oaiiis,  ii.  Iii);  IHpian,  fr.  2H,  (>). 
and  the  trustee,  until  this  time  unknown  to  the  Uomnn  jnrispruiIiMire.  To  evaile  the  Vooonian 
law,  an  heir  was  ap|>ointe<l  enpahle  of  inhnritinff  loffally.  who  made  an  agreement  to  iran.<<init 
the  inlierilance  to  the  person  whom  tlie  law  exeliidiKl. 
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respect  to  property  :  parallel  with  Quiritary  ownership  was  placed 
honitary,  destined  eventually  entirely  to  supplant  the  former/ 

Eeligious  duties  required  that  there  should  always  be  an 
heir  established,  so  that  the  family  sacrifices  be  never  inter- 
rupted. On  the  other  hand,  the  Twelve  Tables  had  left  the  citizen 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  freely  by  gift  or  legacy.  The 
Furian  law  (183)  and  the  Voconian  law  (109)  restricted  this  right, 
and  the  Falcidian  law  later  (40)  established  the  rule  that  not  over 
three-fourths  of  an  estate  could  be  left  as  legacies.  The  Plaetorian 
law  protected  against  himself  the  citizen  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,^  establishing  a  severe  penalty  for  creditors  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  inexperience."  The  old  law,  Jiorrendum  carmen^ 
did  not  contain  these  paternal  precautions. 

These  serious  juris(!onsults,  lovers  of  the  past,  but  also  lovers 
of  justice,  attained,  by  the  influence  of  historic  circumstances,  much 
more  than  by  the  doctrines  of  Stoic  philosophy,  a  more  humane 
conception  of  law.  The  growth  of  the  Republic  had  brought  with 
it  the  development  of  ideas,  and  new  social  relations  had  called  for 
new  legal  rules.  The  edicts  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  more 
especially  those  of  the  prcetor  peregrinus,  founded  necessarily  upon 
the  maxims  of  the  jus  gentium,  which  were  more  equitable  than 
those  of  the  jus  civile,  contributed  much  to  this  infiltration  of  the 
law  of  nations  into  the  civil  law.  Those  versed  in  law,  and  the 
magistrates  themselves,  favoured  unconsciously  the  process  of 
evolution,  which  was  to  substitute  the  broader  spirit  of  universal 
citizenship  for  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  Roman  city. 

This  evolution  is  marked  everywhere  by  the  same  sign,  a 
breaking  away  from  old  methods.  In  legislation  we  see  usage, 
mns  majorum,  formerly  so  powerful  that  it  took  the  place  of  law, 
forced  to  yield  more  and  more  to  logical  deductions  from  new 
principles.     Philosophy  does  not  concern  herself  with  public  affairs, 

'  See  in  the  Code  (vii.  15)  how  scornfully  Justinian  speaks  of  Quiritary  ownership,  wliich 
lie  considers  an  antiqure  subtilitatis  hidibrium,  and  in  the  Digest  (xxxviii.  1,  3,  §  2)  the  defini- 
tion which  Ulpian  gives  of  bonorum  possessio.  Cf.  Giraud,  Ilutoire  des  droits  rom.,  and  in  the 
Jmirnal  dps  savants,  of  If^TO,  the  treatise  on  les  SuccessioriK  en  droit  romain. 

•^  Tlie  date  of  this  law  is  uncertain,  hut  was  anterior  lo  tlie  I'seiido/iis  of  Plautus,  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  (I.  iii.  60). 

"  Cicero,  de  Nat.  deor.,  iii.  30.  'J'here  was  at  this  time  judicium  publicum  against  the 
creditor,  while,  twenty-five  years  earlier,  the  debtor  complaining  of  a  fraud  had  against  liis 
adversary  only  the  actio  de  dolo  malo  ;  if  \\  as  a  private  quarrel. 
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hor  business  is  with  luomls ;  vainly  'Iocs  conuHly  wear  tlie 
pallium  or  tho  toga,  in  truth,  sho  is  noithcr  of  Athens  nor  of 
lloinc  ;  even  wh(^n  she  copies  characiters  and  depicts  manners, 
there  is  sometliinfj;  general  about  her  which  cunnot  be  shut  in 
u  city's  walls.  A  slave  in  IMautus  dares  to  say  to  his  master  the 
words  which  revolted  serfs  in  the  Middle  Ages  will  repeat  :  "  IJut 
I  am  a  man  lik(^  youi-solf ; " '  and  Lucilius,  a  Uoman  of  the  old 
sc^hool,  honours  one  of  his  slaves  with  a  tomb  and  an  epitapli : 
"  Ilere  lies  a  slave,  faithful  to  his  master,  who  never  did  harm  to 


The  Ottmes  of  the  Circus.^ 

any  person,  M(>trophanes,  the  dependent  of  Lucilius."  Observe  that 
where  the  citizen  cc^ases,  the  man  begins.  By  degre(^s,  humanity 
comes  in.  C'icero  utters  the  word  later,  and  already  Terence  has 
wvitten  his  famous  line  [recinved  with  acclamations]] : 

llomn  sum,  nihil  hiimani  a  me  alifnum  ptito. 

Thus  we  find,  in  this  Roman  transformation,  together  M'ith 
the  dissolution  of  the  morals  and  religious  faith  of  »>arly 
times,  those  forcx^s  of  renewal  which  were  to  mak(>  Rome  the 
second  and  glorious  8tag(>  of  classic  civilization.  Fuhappily,  this 
transformation  was  not  general.  Whilst  the  nobles  becanu^  Ilel- 
lenised,  the  people  ri'maintnl  in  their  native  nideness.  They 
inter(>sted  themselves  littl(>  in  these  new  arts,  this  dawning  litera- 
ture,   which    remaiu(>d    as    it    were    a    foreign    importation,    useful 


'  .  .  .  .  Tam  eflo  homo  *tim  quam  tii.     (Axih.,  II.  iv.  83.) 

'  Fnim  n  onroophajriis  in  tho  musiMun  i>f  tlio  Vnticaii,  Xo.  4")(i.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  .541,  a  hns- 
relief  from  the  Louvre  representing  the  same  subject. 
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merely  to  amuse  the  minds  of  the  great.  Instead  of  that  intelli- 
gent and  vivacious  people,  which  crowded  th(;  marble  seats  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
which  caught  the  most  delicate  points,  the  Eoman  plebs, 
standing  up  in  their  wooden  theatres,  lent  attention  only  to 
loose  pantomim(%  to  the  coarse  mimicry,  which  was  the  only 
debt    of     the    poet    to    those    whom     Horace    disrespectfully    calls 


Boar  Hunt 


asses.  Twice  the  Ilecijra  of  Terence  was  deserted  by  the 
spectators  for  a  boxing  match  or  a  combat  of  gladiiitors.^  "  If 
Democritus  were  yet  alive,  says  Horace,  he  would  laugh  to  see 
the  audience  playing  him  a  better  comedy  than  the  actors.  And 
the  author  might  as  well  relate  his  fiction  to  an  ass— nay,  to 
a  deaf  ass.  And  indeed,  what  stentor's  voice  could  sound  abovci 
the  noises  of  our  theatres?  It  is  like  the  roar  of  the  forests  of 
Mount  Garganus,  or  the  waves  of    the  Tyrrhenian  Sea." ' 


'  From  a  painting  on  the  tomb  of  ttie  Nosos,  in  the  Flaminian  way. 

"  The  usage  of  gladiatorial  combats  was  broiiglit  from  Greece  in  186  by  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
At  the  funeral  games  on  the  deatli  of  Valerius  Lfevinus  in  200,  twenty-five  couples  of  gladiators 
fought.  (Livy,  x.xxi.  .50.)  These  games  lasted  four  days,  those  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Seipio 
Asiaticus  continued  for  ten  days.  (Livy,  xxxix.  32.)  In  182,  a  law  (ixed  tlie  maximum  of 
expense  allowed  for  these  games.  But  it  shoi'tly  fell  into  disu.se.  yEinilius  Scaurus  exhibited, 
in  58,  flva  crocodiles,  a  hippopotamus,  and  1.50  panthers.  (I'liny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  40,  and  Val. 
Max.,  ll.lv.  6.)  About  the  year  198,  there  was  an  ostrich  race.  As  with  ns  at  the  present  day, 
dramatic  acting  on  the  stage  was  overlaid  with  all  the  effects  of  scenery.  Of  tliis  Tlornce 
complained  .sliarply.  Before  his  time,  Cicero  liad  aski'd  wliy,  at  the  representation  of  Chitem- 
nestra,  an  immense  number  of  mules  shoidd  be  on  the  stage,  and  thousands  of  bucklers  iu  The 
Trojan  Ilnrse,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Horace,  Epist.,  II.  i.  104,  seq. 
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Aiiumji;  th(>  nol)l<>s  themselves,  somo,  it  i«  tnie,  either  rotainod, 
(tr  affected  to  retain,  the  priiiiitivo  rusticity  of  Roinun  maimers. 
After  the  ssick  of  Corinth,  Muiimiius,  seeing  Attahis  ()ff(>r  a  gn^it 
8>im  of  money  for  a  pitrtun*  on  which  liis  s()Idi(>rs  were  throwing? 
dice,  believed  that  tiu!  canvas  had  some  mysterious  virtue,  and 
required  it  to  h(>  given  up  to  him.  When  he  sent  his  precious 
booty  to  Rome,  he  notitied  the  pilot  that  any  pictures  or  statiuw 
lost    or   (liimagcd    (m    the    voyage    must    be    replaced.'     Anieius,    the 


Musicians.' 


conqueror  of  Tllyria,  had  no  mor(>  refinement  in  his  ta.ste  for 
mu.sic  ;  he  had  called  together  upon  one  stage  the  most  celebrated 
musicians  of  (ireece ;  but,  as  th(\v  played  the  same  air  all  together, 
he    regard(>d    this   as  a  very  imsatisfactory  pei-formance,  and   call«>d 


'  Veil.  Pat.,  i.  hi.  What  i-s  .'Xiiii  of  th<>  harbarism  (if  the  Roman  soldiers  is  but  too  true ; 
Polybius  (xl.  7)  saw  tliem  tlirowiiiff  dice  on  the  famous  picture  of  .\ristides.  wliicb  n-presented 
Dionysus;  but  is  the  i^nioranc*' of  Mummius  (M|ually  well  e.->tablis)ied  P  Then- were  scholars  in 
his  family;  his  brother  wrote  from  llie  cam])  of  ('orintli  leltei-s  which  a  r«>utury  later  were 
valued  for  their  cleverness,  and  Miiuunius  bimsolf  fpiinp<l  the  esteem  of  the  Oreeko  by  the 
K'sjM'Ct  he  .slioweii  for  their  gods  and  their  customs. 

'  aMossic  of  Dioscorides  al  I'ompeii.     (Itoiix,  Ilercul.  ft  Ihmiifi,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  124.) 
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out  to  them  to  play  difEercut  airs,  in  order  the  better  to  earn  their 
wages.' 

Eome,  therefore,  in  respect  to  art  remained  a  semi-barbarous 
city,'^  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  pictures  and  statues 
heaped  in  her  temples  and  public  squares  and  porticos.  In  vain 
did  her  consuls  adorn  her  with  the  spoils  of  the  world ;  in  vain 
did  they  covet  for  her  the  beauty  of  Athens  and  Corinth;  art,-' 
brought   home   as   part   of    the   plunder,    with   the   baggage    of    the 

army,  became,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  a  mercenary  labour,  abandoned 
to  the  freedmen;  and  its  nature  is 
too  noble  t^  endure  servitude ;  like 
poetry,  it  requires  a  lofty  soul  and 
free  hands. 

The  Eornans  were  even  less 
capable  of  science  than  of  art. 
When  a  sun-dial  was  brought  from 
Catana  to  Rome,  in  the  year  203, 
no  one  ever  suspected  that  the  dif- 
ference of  three  degrees  in  the  longi- 
tude of  the  two  cities  ought  to  set 
the  dial  back  at  Rome,  nor  was  it 
until  a  century  later  that  this  error 
was  corrected.  In  158,  Scipio  Nasica 
brought  home  the  first  water-clock 
by  which  the  time  of  day  could  be 
marked  in  the  absence  of  sun-shine.  But  a  people  who  saw  a 
sign  from  heaven  in  every  natural  phenomenon  could  not  study 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  her  laws.  The  verses  of 
Lucretius  did  not  prevent  the  Roman,  when  he  heard  the 
thunder  rumbling  overhead,  from  experiencing  the  same  anxiety 
as    the    peasant    of    to-day,    who    makes    the    sign    of    the    cross 


Sun-dial  or  (iiKimon/ 


'  See  the  account  of  this  grotesque  scene  in  Polybius,  xxx.  13. 

■^  The  fity  was  not  even  paved  until  174,  the  time  wlien  Fulvius  and  Postumius  Albinus 
were  censors. 

'  The  artists  and  architects  of  the  time  were  all  of  them  Greeks.  (Pol.  xxx.  1.3;  liivy, 
xxxix.  22.) 

'  Gnomon  brought  from  Pergamus.  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  800  of  the  Olarao 
catalogue. 
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when    ho    sees    the   flash   of    lightning.      Furtlicrmore,    it    wm*    an 
(iusy    tusk    for    the    Koninn    religion    to    deter    its    belic^vcrs    from 
scrutinizing   that    world    whose    cojiquost    the    modems   have   under- 
taken.     And   even    it    rebels    against    the    gods   of    the    t'apitol    did 
exist      in     Koine,      still 
tluiir      early     education 
had   given    their    minds 
a    bias   on   the    subject 
which     was    uever     re- 
moved.       These       con- 
cjuerors    of     the    world 
used,    moreover,   to   say 
to       themselves        that 
science     and    art    wore 
the   share    of    the    con- 
quered,   nay,    even    the 
cause   of    th(>ir    defciit ; 
and   Virgil    expresses  a 
characteristically  Roman 
sentiment  when  he  says : 
"  Lot   others   make    the 
bronze       breathe       and 
draw  living  forms  from 
marble;   let  them  plead 
eloquently,  and  expoimd 
the      celestial     motions, 
and      the       rising      of 
the     stars  ;     biit     thou, 
lioman     p(>oplo,     forget 
not  that  to  govern  the 
nations,  to  impose  peace 

upon   them,  to    humble   the  proud   and  spare   the   lowly,    those   aro 
thy  arts."' 

None  ever  kncnv  as  Rome  did,  how  to  conquer  and  to  prosers'e 

'  Wo  Imvp  no  o'lison  to  douhl  tlint  iliis  fnmoiis  (jroup.  foiiml  in  the  sixfpontli  contui^  in  tin- 
lilnco  whort!  were  formorly  llio  nanlons  of  Sallnst,  nnil  r<>giir<liMl  as  a  work  bt'lonffinjr  to  tlio 
aoliool  of  Prnxitpli>!>,  was  bronplit  t-o  Ilome  among  other  spoils.  (Museum  of  tlie  louvre, 
Fnllmer,  No.  250,  nmi  Clnriir,  No.  tiO0.'» 

-  ^neid,  vi.  6Jr-i;o3. 


■Zln, 


fWui;. 


Faunas  with  tho  Child,  or  SiU'nus  and  llocchug." 
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her  conquests,  but  in  the  matter  of  civilization  she  was  always 
superficial.  The  higher  portion  of  society  alone  became  en- 
lightened, and  this  very  enlightenment,  not  penetrating  to  the 
lower  strata,  merely  widened  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Hence  this  mingling  in  the  same  people  of  elegance  and 
coarseness,  or  scepticism  and  superstition,  of  lofty  studies  and  of 
savage  amusements,  of  austerity  in  some,  and  nameless  debauchery 
in  others.  To-day  in  the  social  body  the  plebeian  blood  for  ever 
rises  and  renews  the  impoverished  vitality  of  the  governing  classes. 
In  Rome,  at  the  time  which  we  are  now  considering,  this  was  no 
longer  the  case  ;  between  the  great  and  the  humble  there  was,  as 
we  shall  show,  an  abyss,  into  which  the  Eepublic  was  destined  to 
fall. 

'  Rome  armpd  witli  tlio  tc.giif,  and  seated  upon  the  Capitoline  rock,  a  symhol  of  the  solidity 
of  her  power.     (Museum  of  llie  Louvre,  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.) 


Rome,  Mistress  of  the  World.' 


CIlAlTEll  XXXV r. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

I. — Apparent  Stability  of  tiik  Constitution. 

IN  the  preceding  pages  we  have  cxuiuined  the  iiiflueucc  that 
Greece  and.  tlie  East  and  the  new  conditions  of  lloinan  life 
exerted  upon  private  morals  and  inannei's,  upon  religion,  litemture, 
and  jurisprudence.  Wc  shall  now  consider  the  effect  of  all  those 
wars  and  conquests  ujjon  the  social  and  politicial  condition  of 
Rome. 

Two  centuri(>s  of  battles,  in  giving  to  Rome  Italy  and  ton 
provinces,  had  constitutc!d  an  empire  that  could  no  longer  be 
govern(>d  by  the  orators  of  the  condones  or  the  crowd  of  the  Forum. 
Tile  widm-  the  sway  extended  the  more  centralized  the  govemmcnt 
necessarily  became,  and  it  had  passed  naturally  from  the  eomiliuni 
to  the  curia,  from  the  people  to  the  s(>nate,  Avithout  abdication  on 
tlie  one  hand  or  usurpation  on  the  other.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  historic  circiunstances  end  by  creating  a  force  which 
diives  societies  towards  a  future  they  had  not  dreamed  of.  Thus 
it  happened  at  Rome.  What  would  have  been  the  astonishment  of 
the  founders  of  republican  equality  if  they  could  have  seen  those 
pk'beians,  for  whom  they  had  fought  so  often,  becoming  a  deba.'<ed 
nudtitude,  indifferent  to  jiublic  affairs,  and  the.se  patricians,  whom 
they  had  condemned  to  the  division  of  their  rights,  reoovoiing  a 
power  and  a  fortune  well-nigli  regal. 

And  yet,  on  the  sui-face,  all  things  seemed  to  remain  in 
their  former  condition.  "  The  second  Punic  war,"  sjiys  Sallust, 
"  had  put  an  end  to  civil  discords."  '  Peace  and  iniion  prevailed 
in    the    city ;    the   people    were    docile,    the    senate    mmlenito,    the 

De  Brosses,  Hint,  tie  la  lUp.  roin..  vol.  i.  p.  2W0. 
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tribunes   pacific,    and    the   powerful    and    peaceful  'Republic    seemed 
advancing   towards    a   long   and   brilliant   future.       The    sovereignty 
still   was   vested    in   the   people,   assembled   in   comitia   by  centuries 
and  by  tribes,   the  centuries  appointing  the  higher  magistrates  and 
exercising   jurisdiction   in   grave   criminal    cases,  the   tribes   electing 
the   inferior    magistrates    and    judging    in   causes   of     secondary   im- 
portance,  both    making    laws  and  plehiscita    equally  obligatory  upon 
all   citizens.       The   rich   had   the   majoritj^  in   the    centuries,  and  if 
the    city  tribes,  where   the    common    people    and   the   freedmen   had 
the  majority,  escaped   from    their  leadership,  the  possession  of   vast 
domains   restored   to   them   their    influence   in    the   rural   tribes,    so 
that    unless    some   popular  feeling    united   all   the    poorer   classes  in 
one  opinion,  the  rich  disposed  of  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-five  votes. 
But  these  popular  excitements,  destined  later  to  become  formidable, 
were    at   the   time    of    which   we    speak   becoming   every   day   more 
unfrequent.      Vainly  did   Flaminius  and  Vari'o,  at  the  beginning  of 
the    second   Punic   war,  seek   to   reanimate   the    old    disputes.      The 
tribunes,  formerly  party  chiefs,  were   now  members  of   the    govern- 
ment, and   respected   in   the    senate,  which   they  could   convoke   by 
'    their    own    authority,    like    a    consul.'       Therefore    they   were    upon 
the    side   of   order,    justice,    and    morality.       In    198    Porcius    Lecca 
compelled  a  praetor  to  renounce    an  ovation  which  he  had  unjustly 
obtained    from   the  senate.'^      Flamininus  offered    himself   as    a   can- 
didate   for   the    consulship    on   the  expiration   of   his   term  of   office 
as    qutestor ;    the    tribunes    opposed   this    in    the   name   of    the   law, 
and   later,  when   he   had   justified    the   confidence  of    the  people  by 
his    services,    they    caused   him   to    continue    in    the    command   that 
he    held,    notwithstanding    the    opposition    of    the    consuls.       Two 
generals,  long  left  in  Sjiain,  instigated  a  plebiscitum^  which  recalled 
them.^     A  consul  was  anxious  to  recommence  the  war  with    Philip 
immediately   after    the    battle    of    Cynoscephaltc,    and    the    tribunes 
opposed    their    veto ;  *    many    times    they    humiliated    the     cousidar 
authority,  and  once  they  went  so  far  as  to  thi'caten  with  imprison- 
ment the  two  censors  then  in  office.* 


'  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  they  gained  possession  of  this  important  rig-lit ,_;««  referendi, 
but  they  were  in  possession  of  it  as  early  as  216.     (Livy,  xxii.  (il.) 

''  Livy,  xxxii.  7.  '  Livy,  xxxi.  50.  '  Livy,  xxxiii.  25. 

'  Livy,  xliii.  10.     Twice  they  imprisoned  consuls. 
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Tlu'ir  power  was  great,  for  they  could  by  tlu;  picbiticila  and 
by  their  veto  do  or  stop  anything.  Their  authority  wm*  not  con- 
tested because  they  who  had  been  chiefs  of  the  plebeians  eat 
now  among  the  rulers  of  the  entire  people,  and  the  Voleros  of  an 
earlier  day  had  become  nobles  in  this.  Thus  we  see  the  most 
illustrious  persons  held  the  offtce  of  tribune — Marcellus.  Fulvius, 
Nobilior,  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  afterwards  twi(re  consul,  Senip. 
Gracchus,  censor,  twice  consul  and  general  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  Mctellus  Nuinidieus,  .Elius  Partus,  and  Scievola,  the  great 
jurisconsult.  Eeudered  illustrious  by  names  like  thes(>,  the 
tribunesliip  of  the  time  had  no  longer  the  revolutionary  chamctt;r 
it  once  possessed.  It  was  a  high  magistracy  to  which  were  due  H^ 
the  best  laws  of  the  time — the  Villia  (180),  the 
Voconia  (1G9),  the  Orchia  (181),  the  institution  of 
pcrmarocut  tribunals  (149),  the  establishment  of  the 
ballot  and  of  constant  accusations  against  prevuri- 
cators}  Faithful  to  their  origui  and  to  the  policy  PorchiTirccu.' 
which  had  rendered  Home  so  strong,  they  asked  in 
188  for  the  right  of  suffrage  for  Fundi,  Formiie,  and  Ai-pinuin,  th(> 
future  birthplace  of  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  For  the  soldiers  of 
8cipio  and  for  the  veterans  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  tribunes 
obtauicd  grants  of  land  ; ''  they  caused  the  sale  of  com  at  a  low- 
price  to  the  peoi)le ;  ^  and  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  they 
were  instrumental  in  founding  twenty-thi-ee  colonies.*  At  their 
instigation  the  a^diles  prosecuted  the  farmers  of  the  publi(!  pastur*' 
lauds,    the   usui-ers    and    their    Italian    confederates.*      Finally,    the 

'  {Prevaricating  was  collusion  with  an  ndversiin'  in  n  suit. — Ed.']  F(ir  all  those  Inws,  8o<« 
in  §  iii.  of  the  thirty-seventli  chapter,  on  tlie  censorship  of  Cato.  In  the  year  142  a  ura;tor, 
allowing  liiniself  to  bo  brilw<l  by  men  accused  of  murder,  wa.-i  prosH-ciited  by  the  tribune  ScKvulu 
and  compelled  to  go  into  exile,  where  he  soon  after  put  an  elKl  to  his  life.  It  was  also  a  tribune. 
Scriboniiis,  who  proposed  the  law  to  restore  tlieir  liberty  to  the  Lusilanians  sold  by  Oalba. 
(Livy,  £)"/•>  xlix.) 

"  PKOVOCO.  Magistrate  extendiiifj  his  haml  over  a  Roman  citizen;  behind,  8  lictor  armoj 
with  rods,     lleverse  of  a  coin  of  the  I'orciaii  family. 

'  Livy,  xx.xi.  4,  4!»,  xxxii.  1 . 

'  I. ivy,  XXX.  26,  xxxi.  4,  .50,  xxxiii.  42. 

'  Livy,  jmmim,  beginning  at  x.vxii.  2fl;  let  us  remember  that  the  citizens  paid  no  t«x  wliile 
they  were  under  the  flag  (ibid.,  iv.  (id,  v.  10),  and  that  even  the  priests  were  subject  to  the  war- 
tax.     {Ibid.,  xxxiii.  .52.) 

"  Mulhtx  peoiiariiM  damnarunt  (Livy.  xxxv.  10)  :  miilt,^  /miiariiui  nd  /mfmli  Judiriiim 
addn.venoit  (xxxiii.  42).  See  (xxxv.  7)  the  plel)i.s<-itum  of  the  tribune  Semp.  Uracclius.  which 
extendi-d  the  lioman  laws  upon  usury  to  citizens  of  the  allied  towns. 
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Valoriau  law  was  again  solemnly  renewed,  the  tribune  Porcius 
Lecca  obtaining  a  decree  in  l'J8  that  no  citizen  should  be  beaten 
with  rods.^ 

Meanwhile,  as  the  constitution  was  not  Avritten,  it  yielded 
according  to  circumstances  to  the  encroachments  of  the  senate,  as 
Avell  as  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  people  sometimes  saw  the  power 
of  their  chiefs  checked  by  a  senatus-consultum.  In  the  year  190 
Livy  tells  us  of  a  tribune  whose  opposition  was  annulled  by  the 
senate."^  This  uncertainty  of  the  magistrates  and  the  great  govern- 
ing bodies  as  to  the  limits  of  their  authority,  this  facility  which 
all  possessed  of  verging  upon  the  arbitrary,  was  a  danger  for 
liberty.  During  a  century  it  was  the;  wisdom  of  the  one  side, 
the  moderation  of  the  other,  and  mutual  concessions,  which  saved 
public  order. 

The  senate  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  kind  of  dictatorshij) 
with  which  the  dangers  (jf  the  second  Punic  war  had  invested  it, 
preserved  a  respect  for  the  popular  body  which  deluded  men  into 
the  belief  that  the  early  constitution  was  yet  in  force.  Two 
consuls  being  rivals  for  the  command  in  Africa  before  the 
battle  of  Zama,  the  Conscript  Fathers  referred  the  question  to 
the   people. 

In  209  a  plebeian  solicited  for  the  first  time  the  office  of  gi'and 
cuiio ;  repulsed  by  the  patricians,  he  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  who 
far  from  supporting  him,  referred  the  affair  to  the  senate.  The 
higher  assembly  declined,  and  the  tribunes,  conquered  in  this 
new  kind  of  strife,  were  compelled  to  let  the  people  decide. 
On  their  part  the  people,  in  the  affair  of  the  Campanians,  after 
Capua  had  been  recovered  from  Ilaimibal,  had  made  the  following 
decree :  "  That  which  the  senate,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  has 
determined,  we  also  Avill  and  decree."'^  Finally,  in  the  election 
of  Flamininus,  the  senate,  extending  the  popular  rights  in  spite 
of   the  tribunes,  maintained   that   the   power  which   made   the   laws 


'  liivy,  X.  9 :  Viryas  ah  omnium  civium  Romanorum  corpere  amuvit.  (Cic,  pro  Rab.,  3,  4  , 
Ci.de  :^p.,n.-i\.) 

'  SeiMtwi  tribunum  plebis  aitctoritate  sua  compidit  ad  remittendam  intercessionem.  (Livy, 
xxxvi.  40.)  Ill  reg^ard  to  the  am-toritas  patrum,  Cf.  Livy,  xxxix.  31) :  after  the  battle  of  Caima; 
it  was  tlie  senate  wlio  appointed  the  dictator.     (Livy,  xxii.  57.) 

■'  Livy,  .xxvi.  8.3,  xxvii.  I,  f<,  and  xxxvii.  8.  On  the  subject  of  this  good  understanding-,  sie 
also  .xxxvii.  t!(i,  and,  in  general,  from  xxvi.  to  xlii. 
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could  oxouso  from  the  kocpin<?  of  them.  A  few  years  later,  aft<'r 
tlio  coiKiuest  of  Maceclon,  tlie  senate  declared  that  the  treasury 
had  no  longer  need  of  the  citizen  taxes.' 

The  senators  filled  all  judicial  offices,  hut  they  vrcrv,  only 
anxious  as  yet  to  render  exact  and  speedy  justice,  llather  arbitrators 
than  judg(>s  in  the  Judiciu  privata  or  civil  ca.sc8,  they  could  be 
changed  at  will  by  the  parties  to  the  suit.'  In  respect  to  juris- 
prudence, if  it  was  no  longer  a  mystery,  it  remained  at  least 
a  science  rendered  difficidt  by  the  multiplicity  of  laws  and  edicts. 
The  schools  opened  by  jurisconsults  were  not  enough  to  popularize 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  the  jjleader  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  his  judge. 

The  people,  therefore,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of 
any  of  their  prerogatives ;  they  preserved,  as  in  the  past,  th(>  right 
of  sentencing  to  death,  exile,  or  banishment,  of  appointing  to 
public  offices,  of  detei-mining  peace,  war,  and  alliances.  In  seeing 
the  extent  of  their  rights  and  the  boundless  authority  of  their 
tribunes,  Polybius  was  led  to  say  that  some  day  this  jwople, 
abusing  their  power,  would  overtlu'ow  the  State,  and  that  the 
Eoman  republic;  would  end  in  a  demagogy.' 

The  constitution  was  so  little  changed  in  its  external  fonns, 
a  few  years  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
same  writer  who  prophesied  its  destruction  it  ajjpeared  still  the 
most  perfect  government  the  world  had  kno\vn.  There  existed  even, 
in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  scepticism,  an  apparent  respect  for  the 
early  religious  forms.  Prodigies  were  as  numerous  and  grotesque 
as  ever,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  and  the  soldiers  were  as  ignorant 
and  credidous.  The  generals  vowed  temples,  but  Uke  Seinpronius 
Gracchus,  in  order  to  engrave  upon  them  the  story  of  their  ex- 
ploits or  to  paint  their  victories.  They  sacrificed  a  great  number 
of  victims  before  the  action,  but  like  Paulus  ^Emilius,  in  oi-der  to 
restrain  the  impatience  of   the  soldiers  and  to  await   the  favourable 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  17.  Tlie  payment  of  ii  twentieth  upon  sale  or  eufrancliiijeniunt 
of  slaves  wm  still,  however,  retiiined,  and  the  porturiiim,  or  customs  tax,  wa.""  not  alx)1ishp<l  till 
t  he  year  02. 

'Cic.,pn)  Cluent.,  A'A,  ^  120.  Thi}  Jur/irin  priratii  dealt  also  with  eertahi  crimes:  .... 
veluti  si(/im/urtuin/ecerit,ltima  raiment,  damnum  iMerit,  injuriam  cvmmiserit.  (Gaiys, />«/., 
iii.  182.) 

'  Tol.,  vi.  07, 1). 
VOL.  IL  U 
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moment.'  They  gravely  watched  the  sky  before  the  comitia  met 
and  during  the  session,  but  in  order  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
moans  of  dissolving  that  assembly,  ohmmtiatio,  if  the  votes  seemed 
likely  to  oppose  the  senate's  designs.  "  When  Paulus  ^milius," 
says  his  biographer,  "had  obtained  the  office  of  augur,  he  studied 
the  ancient  rites  thoroughly,  and  then  allowed  himself  no  in- 
novation or  omission  however  trivial.  Even  although  the  divinity 
might   be    indulgent,    he    said,    and   willing   to   pardon    these    negli- 


A  Sacrifice.' 


gences,  yet  it  would  he  fatal  to  the  Republic  to  authorise  them.'''' 
The  tribunes  even  now  took  auspices,  and  later  Cicero  invoked, 
like   Paulus  ^milius,  reasons  of  State  for  legitimating  the  augural 


'  At  Pydiin,  the  legions  liaving  the  rising  sun  in  tbeir  eyes,  Paulus  iEmilius  made  twenty- 
one  sacrifices  until  the  day  had  turned. 

^  A"  sacrifice  of  two  bulls.  The  ten  personages  are  clotlied  in  Roman  style ;  the  limus, 
a  sort  of  shirt  worn  by  the  assistants  at  sacrifices,  is  bordered  witli  fringe,  and  the  girdle, /!ci«?», 
goes  many  times  around  the  waist;  a  camillus  holds  the  acerra, or  box  of  perfumes;  the  priests 
wear  wreaths  on  their  lieads,  one  carries  a  torch  to  light  the  fire  upon  the  altar.  Bas-relief  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  772  bis  of  the  Clarac  catalogue. 
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scioiico,  rodiUHHl  to  an  instniirnnit  in  the  handH  of  politiciuiis.  This 
pooplo  of  foniialists  ruinaiucd  uttachcd  to  tlio  outward  siji^is  of 
tilings  rather  tlian  to  their  true  meaning ;  in  the  time  of  C'lL'sur 
a  certain  Metelhia  caused  an  assembly  to  bo  broken  up  by  lowering 
the  flag  on  the  Janicnlum. 

Thus  the  Ecpublic  lasted,  and  yet  liberty  was  dying.  The 
people  woro  not  oppressed,  and  yet  they  -were  in  a  state  of 
frightful  distress ;  the  census  indicated  a  larger  population  than 
ever,  yet  soldiers  could  not  be  obtiiined  in  sufficient  number. 
The  social  conditions  had  changed,  while  the  laws  remained  the 
same,  and  the  constitution  was  but  a  hollow  fonn  whence  tlie 
life  had  departed ;  the  Roman  people  was  already,  us  Catiline 
said  later,  a  body  without  a  head,  a  head  without  a  body — an 
immense  crowd  of  poor  whom  the  old  law  refused  to  admit  into 
the  legions,  and  far  above  them,  a  few  nobles,  richer  and  more 
haughty  than  kings.  A  century  of  wars,  of  pillage,  and  of  cofv^ 
ruption  liad  devoured  the  class  of  small  proprietors  to  whom  Rome 
owed  her  strength  and  her  liberty.  This  is  the  great  fact  of  this 
period  and  the  cause  of  all  the  tempests  that  were  to  follf)W ; 
for,  with  tliis  class  disappeared  patriotism,  discipline,  and  the  austere 
morality  of  early  days ;  with  it  perished  the  equilibriimi  of  the 
8tate,  which  henceforth,  given  up  to  the  sanguinary  vicissitudes  of 
pai-ties,  oscillated  between  the  tjTanny  of  the  multitude  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  great,  until  the  day  when  all,  nobles  and  proletariat, 
rich  and  poor,  found  rest  under  a  master. 


II. — tNew  Social  Conditions. 

Many  facts  reveal  this  disappearance  of  the  middle  class.  It 
alone  fm-uished  soldiers  to  the  legions,  and  from  the  year  188 
Livy  '  confesses  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  completing  nine 
legions.  In  151,  LucuUus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of 
Scipio  ^milianus,  coidd  not  have  made  the  levies  required  for  the 
army  in  Spain,-  and  a  few  years  later  C.  Gracchus  was  obliged  to 


'  xl.  36  :  is  ipte  e^ercitut  ogre  eu-pUbatur :  Cf.  ib.,  xli.  21  :  <Mectu»  comulibut  dificiSor. 
■*  Polybius,  XXIV.  4 
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forbid  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age.' 
The  censns  of  the  year  159  gave  338,314  citizens;^  it  was  not  the 
number  of  legionaries  that  had  increased,  but  of  proletarii,  whom 
a  Avell-founded  distrust   kept   out  of    the  army.^      The  census  itself 


r  ff//,'-^ 


Komaii  Marriage.' 


diuiiuished ;    in    131    it   indicated    only    317,823    citizens,^   and   the 

'  Plutarcli,  in  liis  Life  of  Cants  Gracchus.  ''^'' 

''  Livy,  Epit.,  xlvii.  The  censors  prepared  lists,  first  of  those  who  might  be  called  active 
citizens,  that  is,  who  served  or  could  serve  in  the  legions,  then  of  inliahitants  not  comprised  in 
the  tribes,  the  orbi,  orba,  and  viduce,  represented  by  their  tutores,  and  lastly,  the  cerarii,  or 
citizens  sine  siiffragio,  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tahuhe  criimrife. 

^  The pra/efarii  were  never  regularly  enrolled  till  the  time  of  Marius.  Before  that  time 
they  were  armed  only  in  exceptional  cases.  (Orosius,  iv.  1  ;  Cass.  Ilemina,  ap.  Non.,  s.v.  /);•«- 
letarii;  .Aulus  Oellius,  xvi.  ;  Justus  Lipsius,  de  Mil.  Rom.,  i.  2.)  In  tl;e  time  of  which  we  are 
writing  those  had  less  than  400  drachmae  served  in  the  fleet.     (Polybius,  vi.  18.) 

*  Bas-relief  from  the  Louvre,  No.  492  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  The  woman  is  half  veiled 
witli  her  ample  palla,  or  mantle.  The  Itena  that  the  husband  wears  over  his  tunic  suggests  that 
he  is  a  flamen.  (Cic,  Brut.,  14.)  The  child  offering  a  hunch  of  grapes  is  doubtless  an  emblem 
of  prosperity. 

'  According  to  Livy,  in  the  year  :^00  there  were  but  six  legions  ;  from  109  to  195,  eight ; 
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oonsor,  \T(>t<'llus,  iilaniKMl,  proiuiscd  in  a  siiifi;iilar  adflrcss  to  roinpcl 
all  w^libatcs  to  muiTy  ; '  "  Jtomaiis,"  he  said,  "  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  Avithout  wivos  fjroiit  car(\s  would  bo  spared  us,  but  since 
nature  has  so  anau<;('d  that  we  cannot  live  comfortably  with 
a  wife  nor  live  without  her,  we  ought  to  regard  the  perpetuity  of 
the  State  more  tlian  our  oaati  satisfaction."  It  would  seem  from 
the  concluding  words  of  his  discourse  that  he  "i-egarded  this  resigna- 
tion to  marriage  as  a  virtu(>,  which  the  gods  did  not  give,  but 
would  recompense  ;  -  and  he  Avas  right  in  believing  it.  Tjater,  in 
consequence  of  many  concessions  of  th(>  right  of  citizenship,  the 
census  enumerated  o40,000.  ]{ut  it  was  then  that  Livy  makes 
the  sad  avowal:  "  Kome,  which  levied  twenty-three  legions  for 
war  against  Hannibal,  could  to-day  arm  only  eight." 

The  class  Of  small  proprietors  was,  th(>n,  disappearing,  but  what 
were  the  causes  of  this  revolution,  which  went  on  without  exciting 
notice?  Since  the  day  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Ebro,  war  had 
um-emittingly  decimat<>d  th(>  military  population  ;  40,000  Eomans 
at  least  Avere  always  on  military  service,  that  is  to  say,  an  eighth 
of  the  Avhole  population  an<l  a  fourth  part  perhaps  of  those  liable 
to  be  enrolled.  In  rec(>nt  years,  among  modem  powers,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  one  soldi(^r  to  everj'  100  iidiabitants,  and  he  even 
serves  but  five  or  six  years.  At  Kome  the  proportion  was  one  in 
eight,"  and  like  Ligustinus,  the  soldier  might  be  twenty-three 
times  enrollcMl.''  So  active  a  sen'ice  must  have  been  extremely 
destructive,  and  the  losses  falling  upon  a  limited  class,  this  class 
must  of  necessity  have  decreased  nij)i(lly.  In  this  way  the  long 
wars  of  Charlemagne  contributed  to  exhaust  the  class  of  free  men 
in  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  After  his  time  there  remained  only 
feudal   lords   on   the  one  side  and  serfs   on   the  other,  as    at  Home 

in  105,  ten ;  in  104,  eight;  in  102  and  101,  twelve;  the  two  years  following,  fourteen ;  then 
tliirlct'ii,  ten,  and  I'ipflit,  until  the  war  with  IVrsens.  llien  each  legion  consiated  of  »ma  millia 
petlitum,  tn'renox  njiiifpK.     (Ijivy,  xliv.  21.) 

'  Livy,  Epit.,  lix. 

'  ImmortnleA  rirtiitem  ri/iprtihnre  mm  adhibere  dehent.     (Auliis  (iidliiiM,  ynrt.  Aft.,  i.  6.1 

'  Tlie  con.sulj,  having  tlie  riglit  to  choose  tlie  legionaries,  seleete<l  iheni  hy  preference  from 
the  rustic  Irihes.  In  estininliup  at  l(i(),(X)0  or  180,000  men,  tlie  luimlter  of  the  iiihahitanta 
among  whom  the  consuls  made  their  levies,  it  is  helievinl  we  are  iil)ove  the  truth  rather  than 
below  it. 

'  Kven  more;  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  thar  of  forty-five  the  Uoman  could  not  n'fuse 
hia  name  for  enrohnent.  K  man  conlJ  present  hiin.self  as  candidate  for  an  o.lice  only  after 
having  served  in  ten  campaigns.     (Polyhius,  vi.  18.) 
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after   the    conquest    of   Africa,   Greece,    and   Asia,    there   were    only 
nobles  and  proletarii. 

A  thing  more  mvirderous,  however,  than  battles  or  forced 
marches,  than  privations  and  abrupt  changes  of  climate,  than 
diseases  even,  or  the  enemy's  sword,  was  the  destructive  effect  of 
camp  life  upon  the  morals  of  the  soldiery.  To  the  eyes  of  many, 
military  service  had  become  no  longer  a  civic  duty,  but  a  lucrative 
trade.  "When  the  expedition  promised  booty  the  consuls  always 
found  plenty  of  volunteers.'  Men  who  were  poor  one  day  become 
rich  and  prosperous  the  next ;  naturally  they  preferred  to  the 
rude  labours  of  the  peasant  and  his  dull,  monotonous  life  the 
sudden  changes  in  the  terrible  game  of  war,  its  privations,  but  also 
its  pleasures,  and  the  excesses  following  upon  victory.  The  State 
furnishing  them  with  provisions,  clothing,^  and  food,  they  sub- 
stituted a  careless  prodigality  for  the  prudent  and  sparing  habits 
of  the  husbandman.  In  case  of  being  disbanded  and  obliged  to 
resume  the  spade  and  return  to  daily  labour  and  a  life  of  sobriety, 
they  were  alarmed  and  decamped  to  Eomc  to  Join  the  servile  crowd 
of  clients  hanging  about  their  former  chief.  In  vain  land  was 
offered  to  them ;  they  would  not  have  it.  The  senate  sent  them 
out  as  colonists  to  Antium,  Tarentum,  Locri,  Sipontum,  Buxentum, 
and  many  other  places ;  after  a  few  years  they  had  all  run  away.' 
Even  the  Gracchi  found  no  supporters  in  this  idle  crowd,  who  left 
them  to  perish  without  attempting  a  rescue.     When  the  enemy  was 

'  When  it  was  known  that  Afrieanus  would  accompany  his  brother  into  Asia,  5,000 
volunteers  at  once  presented  themselves.  (Livy,  xxxvii.  4.)  In  171  there  was  a  crowd  of 
them:  guia  locupletes  videbant  qui  priore  Macedonico  bello  aut  adversus  Antiuchum  in  Asia 
stijicndia  fi[cerant.  (lb.,  xlii.  32.)  War  was  so  truly  now  become  a  trade  that  the  plays  of 
Plautus  are  full  of  the  military  braggarts,  certainly  not  altogether  borrowed  from  Greece.  Not 
a  soldier  does  he  bring  upon  the  stage  who  is  not  of  this  species.  "  If  I  were  not  overbearing," 
says  Simmia  in  Pseudolu^,  v.  908,  "would  tliey  take  me  to  be  a  soldier  (stratioticiu  homo)  ?" 

^  This  was  regularly  estublislied  for  the  first  time  by  Caius  Gracchus. 

^  A  consul  found  Siponlum  and  Buxentum  completely  deserted.     (Livy,  xxxix.  23.) 

■*  From  the  Louvre,  No.  751  Clarac  catalogue.  This  great  composition  contains  twenty-one 
personages  and  three  aninals ;  it  shows  the  details  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  census. 
The  suoi'Ptnurilia  are  about  to  be  performed;  the  assistants  lead  and  restrain  the  bull,  the  ram 
and  the  boar.  Tlie  censor,  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  receives  the  declarations  which  a  scribe 
writes  down ;  the  citizen,  who  is  in  tlie  act  of  being  registered,  holds  in  his  hand  the  tablet  on 
which  is  tlie  statement  of  liis  property,  determining  the  class  to  whicli  he  belongs.  Furtlier 
on  are  two  soldiers  and  a  warrior,  who  by  his  rich  armour  and  his  ample  pnludamentum  may 
be  regained  as  a  military  chief.  Near  the  altar  are  musicians,  always  present  at  ceremonies  of 
this  kind,  a  young  girl  who  covers  her  head  with  a  veil,  and  a  young  man  wlio  pours  lustral 
water  into  i\\e  patera  which  the  priest  holds  out  to  liim. 
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near  Eomo  campaigns  were  short,  and  the  soldier,  becoming  quickly 
a  citizen  again,  after  a  few  days  of  absence,  returacd  to  his  wife 
and  children  and  to  his  work.  Now  the  legionaries,  who  a  little 
later  will  resent  being  called  citizens,  Qidrites,  pass  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  in  camps  or  far-off  garrisons  ;  they  have  no  familieH, 
they   live    unmarried,   and   if    their    general   cjoes   not   bring   them 


Hero,  cnlliHl  the  Fijfliliiijr  Gladiator,  found  at  Anliiini.' 


with  him  on  liis  return  to  Eome,  they  remain  in  the  province,  soon 
losing  whatever  of  Roman  virtues  they  may  yet  possess."  What 
a  number  of  these  did  Mithridates  find  in  Asia  ! 

In  the  case  of  those  whom  the  service  restored  to  Italy,  other 
causes  were  efticient  in  driving  them  from  their  fields  into  the 
city.      The   progress   of   luxury  and  the   abundance  of   the  precious 

'  JiOuvre  'J(i2,  Clamc  catiilojriu'. 

"All  till-  army  of  Gabiiiius  remained  in  Kjjypt.  (C«s.,  dr  Brilo  dr.,  iii.  110.)  .See 
further  Cwsiir's  wnr  in  Africa,  and  in  Livy  (xliii.  .'<)  tlie  cnlislment  of  4,(KX)  men  oslnblislKxl  in 
Carteia. 
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metals  having  suddenly  raised  the  prices  of  things,'  the  same 
amount  of  money  which  once  gave  a  respectable  competence  now 
was  not  enough  to  save  from  poverty.  When  Cna3us  Scipio,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  desired  to  be  recalled  from 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the 
senate  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  suitable  husband 
for  her,  and  gave  her  a  dowry  of  11,000  ases.'^  A  few  years  after 
the  battle  of  Zama  twenty-five  talents  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  very  small  dowry,  even  in  a  family  of  the  old  school,  because 
many  no  longer  took  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  bride.' 

Thus  every  day  wants  increased,  and  every  day  also — at  least 
for  the  poor,  who  had  the  perils,  but  not  the  durable  profits  of  con- 
quest— the  means  of  satisfying  these  wants  diminished.  Whatever 
[Polybius  and]  Tacitus  may  have  said  "*  upon  this  subject,  Italy 
was  not,  except  in  certain  districts,  remarkably  fertile,  or  rather  it 
was  exhausted  by  long  cultivation  and  lack  of  manuring ;  at  all 
events,  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  if  exception  is 
made  of  certain^  favoured  districts  in  Etruria,  Magna  Grecia,  and  the 
plain  of  the  Po,  the  harvest  produced  not  more  than  four  or  fivefold. 
Moreover,  a  bad  system  in  respect  to  fallow  ground,  expenses  of 
culture   that  were   enormous    on   account   of   the    imperfect   methods 

'  Taxv  Tag  toutiuv  ri^ag  eig  uTritTTOv  v7rep€o\i)v  yyayev.  Tov  fiiv  ytip  otvov  to  Kfpa^ioi'  tTrwXuTO 
Spa\fiuiv  tKaruv,  Tiuv  ^t  UopTtKiiJv  rapixtov  to  Kfpdftinv  cpaxi^^^v  TiTpaKoaiuiv.      (l)iod.,  xxxvii.  .3.) 

^  Seneca  says  that,  in  his  time  this  sum  would  not  liave  sufficed  tlie  daugliter  of  a  freedman 
to  buy  herself  a  miiTOr. 

^  Dum  dos  sit,  nullum  vitium  ritio  vortitur.     (Plautus,  Versa,  v.  387.) 

*  Ann.,  xii.  43. 

^Agricultural  implements: — 1.  Iland-saw,  from  a  bas-relief.  (Serrula  manubriata.) 
2.  Dulabella,  a  kind  of  axe,  from  a  funereal  marble.  (Mazocchi,  de  Ascia,'p.  170.)  3.  FaLv 
arburaria  sylvatica,  a  common  bill-hoolf,  from  a  model  found  at  Pompeii.  4.  Falv  stramentaria 
et  messoria,  sickle,  from  a  model  found  at  Pompeii.  5.  Roller  to  level  the  ground.  (Fellows, 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  70.)  6.  Pruning  knife  {falx  vinitoria),  from  an  old  manuscript  of 
Columella.  7.  Rake,  from  a  model  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  8.  ^sctoj,  a  short-handled 
hoe,  from  the  column  of  Trajan  (the  zapjm  of  the  Italian  peasants).  9.  Sarculum,  a  lighter  and 
smaller  hoe  than  the  ligo,  from  a  Roman  bas-relief.  10.  Bidens,  or  Two-toothed  liyo,  a  heavy 
hoe,  from  an  engraved  stone.  11.  Securis,  a  pick-axe  resembling  our  own,  from  a  funereal  bas- 
relief.  (Stat.,  Syl.,  ii.  2,  87.)  12.  Capreolus,  an  implement  to  stir  and  break  up  the  soil 
(Columella,  xi.  3,  46),  from  an  old  Florentine  carving.  13.  Bipalium,  a  spade  witli  cro.ss-bar 
(Cato,  de  He  rust.,  45,  2  ;  Varro,  de  Re  rust.,  i.  37,  5  ;  Columella,  xi.  3,  11),  from  a  bas-relief. 

14.  Plough-share  with  forked  back  (dentale  duplici  dorso),  from  a  model  still  in  use  in  Italy. 

15.  Simple  wooden  ploughshare,  from  an  engraved  stone.  16.  Improved  plough  (ai-atrum), 
from  a  bas-relief  discovered  in  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia.  17.  Wheeled  plough  (curncs),  from 
an  engraved  stone.  (Fig.  438  of  Saglio's  Diet,  des  Antiq.  grecq.  et  rom. ;  Caylus,  liec.  d'Antiq., 
vol.  V.  pi.  Ixxxiii.  6;  Cf.  Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.,  passim.) 


v't^ 


A(triciilliiral  Iiiiplcmonls  (see  p.  i'!»S,  n.  r>). 
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employed,  the  use  of  took  recpiiring  four  times  the  nuinbei'  of 
laboiu'ers  \vc  employ,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  country  roads, 
which  wei\)  nothing  more  than  bridle-paths,  impassable  for  wheeled 
v(>hicles,  reducing  the  transportation  to  such  loads  as  could  be 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  ass  to  the  city  or  the  sea,  and 
finally,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  com  out  of   Italy  rendered 


Ooat-hei-d. 


this   tillage   burdensome,  and  led   those  who  had   grain-lands  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  inifortiuiate. 

Cato  places  this  kind  of  property  in  the  sixth  rank,  and  classes 
above  it  vineyards,  olive  trees,  and  gniss-lands.  These  latter  became 
more  extensive  every  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  holders  of  public 
lands  having  no  real  ownership,  were  not  willing  to  build  or  plant, 
and  because,  moreover,  the  return  was  very  considerable.  The  pas- 
tures supported  a  great  number  of  sheep,  furaishiiig  wool,  of  which 
all  garments  were  made,  milk,  cheese,  and  lambs,  which  with  pork, 
made  then,  as  now,  the  staple  of   the  Italian  cuisine  for  fete  days. 


Miniature  in  the  MS.  Viiyil  of  the  Vatican. 
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llieir  habitual  diet  was  vegetable — com,  barley,  and  millet,  with 
the  addition  of  figs,  grapes,  olives,  radishes,  and  garlic ;  upon  the 
coast,  shell-fish ;  in  the  interior,  salt-fish ;  upon  rich  farms,  goats, 
chickens,  pigeons,  and  hares ;  everywhere  they  consumed  much 
wine  and  oil,  so  that  wo  may  say  that  these  two  staples,  with 
wool,  wore  the  chief  products  of  Italian  industry,  and  as  such  they 
were  long  protected  by  a  law  forbidding  the  Transalpine  nations  to 

plant  vines  or  olive 
trees.  ^  But  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  and 
oil  are  agricultural  in- 
dustries which  require 
capital  and  labour  in 
order  to  be  productive. 
The  rich  alone  pos- 
sessed these,  and  the 
petty  farmer,  who  once 
fed  the  city  of  Eome, 
had  no  longer  any- 
thing to  bring  to  that 
vast  market  whence 
his  corn  was  driven 
out  by  the  African, 
Sicilian,  and  Sardinian 
harvests,  cultivated  to 
better  advantage  by 
the  help  of  droves  of 
slaves  in  more  fertile  soil,  a  market  whence  his  other  produce  was 
undersold  by  that  of  the  great  landowners. 

In  modern  times  the  equilibrium  is  jireserved  by  diversity  in 
the  sources  of  fortune,  no  single  class  having  a  monopoly  of  them. 
Farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  constantly  replenish  that  middle 
class,  which  is  the  surest  guardian  of  liberty.  At  Eome,  where 
mercantile  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  great  companies  served  by 
armies'of  slaves,  and  manufactures  were  carried  on  by  a  multitude 


A  Shepherdess  and  her  Flock. - 


'  Tranaalpinas  gentes  oleam  et  intern  serere  non  sinimus,  quo  pluris  sint  nostra  oliveta 
7iostrceque  vinetB.     (Cic,  de  Sej).,  iii.  9.) 

^  From  a  Pompeian  painting.     (Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  vol.  iii.  pi.  5,  5th  Series.) 
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of  foreigners  and  fretMlmcn,  tliore  was  for  the  individual  only  one 
path  open,  tlic  ownersliij)  of  laud  and  the  pursuit  ot'  agriculture, 
but  the  land  was  diniinishing  in  value  every  day,  and  the  fanners' 
industry  becoming  less,  and  hence  the  comfort  of  the  people 
diminished  also.  From  narrow  circumstances  to  actual  want  the 
step  is  but  short.  If  a  man  would  have  recoui-so  to  borrowing  money 
the  rate  charged  was  enormous,'  in  spite  of  th(J  surveillance  of  the 
icdiles  :  we  sliall  see  that 
Brutus  lent  money  at  48  per 
cent.  Since  the  year  1G9 
citizens  had  been,  it  is  true, 
relieved  from  the  land-tax, 
biit  this  tax  falling  chiotiy 
upon  the  rich,  it  was  they 
who  chiefly  profited  by  its 
suppression. 

Moreover,  these  rich  did 
not  always  respect  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  poor.  After 
having,  as  praetors  or  consuls, 
pillaged  the  world  in  time  of 
war,  the  nobles  in  time  of 
peace  pillag(>d  as  governors 
their  subjects,  and  retuming 
to  Home  with  vast  wealth " 
iMuployed  it  in  changing  the  modest  heritage  of  their  fathei-s  into 
domains  vast  as  provinces.  The  lex  Claudia  forbidding  mercantile 
pui-siuts  to  senatorial  families,  a  great  amount  of  capital  was  thrown 


Olive  Gathering.' 


'  Cicero  nuvs  that  in  his  time  the  interest  demnnded  at  Rome  was  as  liiph  as  34  per  cent., 
and  in  the  country  48  ;  in  liis  Kp.  ad  Fam.,  v.  6  :  "There  is  a  fortune  to  be  made  only  by  those 
who  lend  at  50  per  cent."  (Cf .  Plaut  us,  Curcul.,  v.  616 ;  Epidicus,  v.  52 :  In  die*  miniuqus 
argenti  ningula*  numi».    Cf.  also  Cic,  ad  Brut.,  31. 

'  From  a  gem.  The  vintage  is  similarly  represented  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Ince-Blundell  col- 
lection and  in  a  Roman  mosaic.  {Pict.  cript.,  tav.,  24,  published  by  Rich,  Oreek  and  Roman 
Aiitiijuiiii'ii. 

•'  Cicero  liinisclf,  who  was  by  no  means  one  of  tlie  richest  men  in  Rome,  purchased  a  house 
for  3,ij00,000  sesterces,  (ad  Fam.,  v.  6.)  V.  Crassus  po-ssesscd  £4,000,000.  (Com.  Nep.,  Att., 
6.)  Sallust  {Cat.,  12-13)  :  Domos  atjue  rillas  in  urbium  modam  exadijicatat  .  .  .  .  a  prieatis 
compluribiis  siifiversos  immtes,  maria  const  rata.  Cornelia's  house  at  Misenuni  had  cost  her 
~'>,(HK>  (Iraclinine  ;  tlie  price  of  country-liouses  went  up  so  rapidly  that  Lucullus  paid  for  the 
same  000,000.     {Plut.,  Mar.,  3o.) 
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into  landed  property,  and  the  formation  of  the  latifundia  was 
stimulated.  These  "  landlords "  were  eager  to  enclose  within  their 
grounds  lakes,  forests,  and  mountains.  Where  a  himdred  families  had 
once  lived  in  comfort,  one  now  found  itself  cramped.  To  add  to 
his  park,  the  ex-consul  bought  the  old  soldier's  field  or  the  lands 
of  the  impoverished  peasant,  and  soldier  and  peasant  alike  hastened 
to  squander  in  the  taverns  of  Rome  the  trifling  sum  received  for 
the  sale.  Not  infrequently  the  great  man  took,  and  paid  nothing.' 
An  old  writer  represents  an  unfortunate  man  at  law  with  a  rich 
neighbour  because  the  latter,  annoyed  by  the  bees  of  the  poor 
man,  had  destroyed  them.  The  poor  man  protested  that  he  had 
been  willing  to  change  his  place  of  abode  and  establish  his  hives 
elsewhere,  but  that  nowhere  could  he  find  a  small  piece  of  land 
without  having  some  rich  man  for  a  neighbour.  "  The  powerful 
men  of  oui-  time,"  says  Columella,  "  have  estates  so  large  that  they 
cannot  make  the  circuit  of  them  in  a  day  on  horseback  ;  "  and  an 
old  Italian  inscription  shows  that  an  aqueduct  nine  miles  in  length 
traversed  the  domains  of  only  six  proprietors.'^  In  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Lcontini,  in  Sicily,  there  were  only  eighty-three  proprietors ; 
in  that  of  Herbita,  257  ;  of  Agyrimn,  250 ;  of  Motye,  188.' 
Eabirius  found  no  difficulty  in  lending  on  a  sudden  to  a  fugitive 
prince  100,000,000  sesterces^  and  another  publican  said,  "  I  have 
more  gold  than  three  kings."  ^  It  Avas  with  private  fortunes  as  with 
States,  a  vigorous  centralization  brought  all  the  laud  into  the  i)os- 
session  of  a  few  powerful  men.'' 

'  Parentes  aut parvi  liberi  militum  ut  quisque  potentiori  myijinis  erat,  sedibug pellebantur. 
(Sail., /kj/.,  41.)  Of.  Seueca,  .E^A,  90 ;  the  spurious  Quint ilian, -D«c/.,  13  ;  and  Horace,  C'arm., 
11.  xviii.  2(i  :  Pellitur  patenius  in  sinu  ferens  deos.  See  remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  on  the  effects  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  jus  commercii  from  the  Italians. 

^  Dureau  de  la  Mails,  ii.  221. 

'  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  51.  Cresar  relates  {de  Hello  civ.,  i.  16)  that  Domitius,  who  liad 
thirty-three  cohorts,  militibus  pullicetur  e.v  suis  possessiimibus  quaterna  in  sinyulusjuyera. 

■*  Cie.,^^ro  Itabii:,  and  Hor.,  Sat.,  II.  i.  6. 

°  The  same  is  to-day  the  evil  of  Rome.  I'riiice  Borghese  possesses  55,000  acres  in  the 
Roman  country,  the  Duke  Sforza  Cesariui  28,000,  the  princes  Pamphili  and  Cliigi  15,000,  tlie 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  hospital  Spirito  Sauto  still  more.  A  hundred  and  thirteen 
Romau'families  hold  315,000  acres,  and  sixty-four  corporations  divide  amongst  them  180,000. 
(Fulchiron,  l^uyage  dans  Vltalie  mendiormle.)  [It  is  very  much  worse  in  Calaljria,  where 
absentee  nobles  own  whole  tracts  of  country.  In  fact,  nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  evils  of  the 
latifundia  more  patent,  leading  to  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  and  consequently  to  such 
crimes  as  brigandage,  and  to  wholesale  emigration.  Of.  on  this  the  instructive  recent  travels  of 
M.  F.  Leuormaut,  VApulie  et  la  Lucanie,  ii.  p.  58. — Ed.'\ 
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This  oxtoiided  ownershij),  having  its  oi-ipn  in  the  piUugo  of 
the  workl,  woiikl  never  have  attained  its  ultimately  dang(^roug 
dev(>l()pnient,  had  it  not  been  for  an  artich;  in  the  treaties 
which  the  murderous  skill  of  the  senate  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished, namely,  the  depriving  the  latter  of  the  jm  cmnmereii 
outside  their  own  territory,  a  measure  apparently  inoffensive  [?], 
but  in  reality  one  which  was  to  bring  about  an  economic  revolu- 
tion, of  which  the  consequences  were  felt  for  ages.  When  the 
senate  forbade  the  allies  and  the  subjugated  nations  to  carry  on 
commerce  among  their  neighbours,  it  was  simply  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency  to  divide  their  interests  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting  coalitions.     But,  at   the   same  time,   the  senate   depreciated 


(1)  An  apiarum  (bee-hive).  (2) 

the  valiu!  of  land  among  all  these  nations,  and  facilitated  to  Roman 
citizens  the  ac(]^uisition  of  vast  domains,  since  they  alone  could  buy 
everywhere,  and  almost  without  competition.  Latifundia  perdidere 
Italiam,  cries  Pliny,  and  not  without  reason ;  the  great  estates  have 
ruined  Italy.  First,  they  destroyed  Italian  agi-iculture,  for  moun- 
tainous countries  like  the  Apennine  peninsula  can  prosper  only  by 
individual  labour,  which,  varying  its  methods  according  to  the 
different  soils,  makes  the  smallest  patch  of  ground  available ;  and 
in  the  second  place  they  changed  the  maimers  and  institutions  of 
the  early  Roman  republic. 

The  small  landowners  vanished,  a  sturdy,  laborious  population, 
devoted  to  their  country,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  gods.  Livy  quotes 
with   approval   the   speech   of    Ligustinus,   but   this   centurion,   past 

'  The  braided  hive  is  copied  from  a  Roman  bas-relief,  and  is  like  our  own.  Under  the 
Empire,  hives  were  made  of  mica  (Plin.,  Ilist.  Nat.,  xxi.  47),  giving  a  view  of  tlie  interior,  like 
our  glass  hives,  and  at  I'ompeii  has  been  discovered  (Donaldson,  I'omjieii,  inA  Part)  an  artificial 
hive  (lig.  2)  divided  into  stages  (fori)  to  whioli  a  great  number  of  little  apertures  give  access. 
A  slave  (ajiiarius)  in  rich  families  had  charge  of  the  hive  (afnarium).  Cf.  Saglio's  Diet,  lies 
Aiitiq.  grecq.  et  rom.,  p.  304-6. 
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fifty  years  of  age,  and  having  made  twenty-two  campaigns  had 
nothing  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  eight  chiklren,  but  an  acre 
of  land  and  a  hovel.'  What  will  become  of  his  sons  after  the 
sharing  af  this  paltry  heritage  ?  They  will  seek  employment 
from  rich  proprietors.  But  the  latter,  like  Cato,  will  only  care  to 
have  pasture-lands,  feeding  numerous  flocks,  without  expense  and 
without  labour.'-'  A  few  slaves  will  be  quite  enough  to  keep  these 
flocks,  and  there  are  so  many  men  to  be  sold,  that  with  500 
drachmae'  you  may  obtain  that  human  machine  which  Varro  classes 
with  ploughs  and  oxen,  instrumentum  vocale,  "  the  talking  kind  of 
agricultural  implement."  It  Works  badly  and  is  idle ;  but  it  costs 
so  little  to  keep  or  to  replace,  that  they  use  it  unsparingly.  With 
all  his  faults,  the  slave  is  preferred  to  the  free  workman,  more 
expensive,  less  docile,  and  not  to  be  treated  with  the  same  con- 
tempt. When  Paulus  iEmilius  had  sold  150,000  Epirotes,  Scipio 
^milianus  55,000  Carthaginians,  Gracchus  so  many  Sardinians  that 
it  became  a  phrase  for  any  low-priced  commodity  "  a  Sardinian," 
all  the  cities  were  full  of  slaves,  and  the  free  labourer  could  find 
employ  nowhere  excejjt  upon  the  estates  of  the  rich.*  It  is  a  law 
of  history  that  there  can  be  no  middle  class  in  those  States  where 
slavery  has  been  widely  established. 

Driven  away  from  theu*  inheritance  by  usury,  or  by  the 
avidity  of  their  rich  neighbours,  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  com- 
petition of  slaves,  or  else  discontented  with  the  frugal  life  of  their 
fathers  by  reason  of  the  habits  of  idleness  and  debauchery  con- 
tracted  in  camps,  the  poor  turned  their  steps  towards  Eome.  They 
were  attracted  thither  by  the  cheapness  of  the  salt  derived  from 
the    salt   works    at    Ostia,    of    the   com   from   the   fields   of    Sicily, 

'  Livy,  xlii.  32. 

'^  A  Catone  quum  qwereretw  quid  iruuime  in  re  familiari  expediret  respoiidit,  bene  pascere. 
(Colum.,  Pr<Bf.,  6.) 

'  Twelve  hundred  Roman  prisoners  sold  by  Hannibal  in  Achsea  were,  according  to  Polybius, 
redeemed  for  100  talents  (nearly  £21,000).  According  to  libckli,  the  price  of  slaves  employed 
in  tlie  mines  of  Attica  was  only  from  125  to  150  drachma; ;  according  to  Plutarch,  for  a  capable 
slave  the  price  might  run  as  high  as  £50.  (Cat.  maj.,  6.)  Horace,  at  a  period  when  prices  were 
higher,  had  paid  for  one  but  500  drachmae.  (Sat.,  ii.  7.)  A  proof  of  their  paltry  value  is  that 
M.  Scaurus,  worth  only  25,000  nummos  (250  dollars)  liad  six  slaves.  (Meursius,  de  Luxu  Rom.) 
After  a  victory,  they  were  sold  for  four  drachma;  apiece  [drachmae  may  be  counted  as  a  little 
less  than  francs]. 

*  'Qq  Taxi  TT)v  'IraKlav  liTraaav  6\iyavdplac  i\ev9ipwv  ahBfoBai,  Sea/ioirrfptuiv  Sk  fiaptapiKSiv 
sfiTTtTrXiiaOat  Si  iiv  iytiipyovv  oi  TrXovami  rd  xwf'a  rovf  TroKirac  i^tXdaavTtQ.    (Plut.,  Tib.  Graceh.,8.) 
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Coin  of  the  Island  of  Ohioe.' 


Sardinia  and  Spain,  and  by  the  meagre  profits  of  the  more  or  less 
honest   iudnstrics  which   grow   up  under   the   stimulus  of  city  life, 
histly  by  a  new  sort  of   client4ige,  mendicancy  at   the   doors  of   th(> 
great.      "  Now,"  says  Varro,   **  that  fathers  of  families,  abandoning 
the  sickle   and  the   plough,   have   nearly  all   crept  into   Rome,  and 
had  rather  use  their  hands  in  the  circus  or  the  theatre  than  in  the 
fields   and   vineyards,  we   are   compelled,    that'  we   may  not   die   of 
hunger,  to   buy  our   com  of   the  Africans  and   tlu^  Sardinians,  and 
gather  the  vintage   in   ships  from   the   islands   of   Cos   and   Chios." 
Thus  the  famished  crowd  grew 
who     called     themselves     the 
Roman  people,  and  were  ready 
to   be   bought   by   the   highest 
bidder.     Caesar  ascertained  that 
out  of  450,000  citizens,  320,000 
were  living  at  the  public  ex- 
pense,  that    is    to   say,   three- 
fourths   of  the    Roman   people 

were  paupers.  Even  more  formidable  is  the  ssiying  of  the  tribune 
Philippus :  "  There  are  but  2,000  individuals  in  Rome  who  own  ' 
anything."  ^  This  social  fact  explains  another  upon  which  we 
cannot  too  strongly  insist :  the  population  of  Rome  goes  on  in- 
creasing, and  at  the  same  time  the  recruiting  for  the  legions 
becomes  more  difficult,  because  the  number  of  citizens  having  the 
required  property  qualification  for  military  service  diminishes  every 
day.  And  yet  Marius  is  reproached  with  having  admitted  Italians 
and  the  proletarii  to  the  legions.  But  this  proletariate  produced  ^t^ 
soldiers  attached  to  a  man,  to  Marius  or  Sylla,  to  Pompeius  or 
Ceesar,  to  Octavius  or  Antony,  and  no  longer  soldiers  of  the 
Republic.  The  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is  clear  in  all  this 
histoiy ;  equally  clear  is  it  that  man  is  often  the  imconscious  cause 
of  the  revolutions  which  his  ideas,  his  passions  and  his  acts  prepare. 
Driven  from  the  fields,  the  free  men  found  but  slender  profit 
in  the  city  as  artisans,  for  the  rich   had  reserved  to  themselves  all 


'  XIUN.  Ikcchns  and  Apollo  standing-;  between  them,  an  altar.  On  the  reverse,  AS2APIA 
TPIA  (of  the  value  of  three  assaria).  Sphinx,  the  fore-foot  on  a  ship's  prow.  Bronze  coin  of 
the  island  of  Chios. 

'  Non  esse  in  cieitate  duo  m'Ulia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent.    (Cic,  de  Off.,  ii.  21.) 
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the  profits  of   the    more   important    industries,   and   frequently  even 
those   of   the  more  humble.'      They  had    established   workshops    for 


Blacksmith."  Stone  Cutters.' 

■*"    the    employment  of   slaves,  and  had  caused  them   to   be  taught   all 


Woman  weighing  out  Wcol.*  Carpenters.' 

kinds    of    trades.       Crassus    employed   them   as    cooks,    masons,    and 

'  Pint.,  Crass. ;  Cic,  pro  Cacma,  20;  Remnius  Palsemon,  the  celebrated  grammarinii,  had 
been  a  slave ;  on  obtaining  his  freedom,  he  established  a  workroom  of  slave  tailors  (Suet.,  de  III. 
gr.,  23)  ;  Atticus  employed  copyists  (Corn.  Nep.,  Att.,  13),  Malleolus,  work-people  of  all  sorts 
(Cic,  in  Verr.).  Appius,  Cicero,  and  a  thousand  others  had  prcB/ecti/abrum;  the  consul  Balbus 
held  this  oifice  in  the  household  of  Caesar. 

^  Blacksmith  using  the  sledge  hammer ;  from  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

'  Stone  cutters  (Japidarius)  ;  from  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

*  Lanifendia,  woman  weighing  wool  to  give  the  slaves  the  quantity  used  for  their  daily 
task ;  from  a  bas-relief  of  the  forum  of  Nerva. 

'  From  a  painting  in  Herculanum. 
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scribes.       Every    rich    family    liiid    among    thiar    slaves,    wcav(!r8, 
carvers,    embroiderers,   painters,    gilders,    and   even    architects,    phy- 


^£^,/* 


Shoemakers  (Pompeian  painting). 


sicians,    and    tutors    for    their    sons.*      Augustus    never    wore    any 
other  stuffs  tlian  those  woven   in  his  house.      Every  temple,  every 


^^ 


Calculator.^  Weaver.' 

corporation  held  slaves.      The  government  had  swarms  of  them  for 

'  Varr.,  de  He  rmt.,  i.  2  and  6.  Suet.,  Oct.,  73.  There  were  even  tervi  fanatici.  (Qrut., 
312,  7.) 

"  Calculator.  The  ancients  counted  by  means  of  small  stones  (raJculi).  The  matliematician 
represented  here,  from  a  gem  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1858  of  the  Chabouillet  catalogue, 
arranged  the  calculi,  while  the  reckoning  tablet,  covered  witli  Etruscan  characters  is  in  his  left 
hand.     Saglio,  Diet,  deg  Antiq.  grecq.  et  rom.,  under  the  word  Abacus. 

'  I'-gvpliiin  weaver,  carrying  the  tliroiidsof  the  woof  through  t he  warp  st retched  in  a  frame 
fixed  to  the  ground.  (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  010,  under  the  word  HiMenien  or 
Subliffmen. 
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the  lower  offices  of  administration  and  the  police,  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  aqueducts  and  public  buildings,  for  public  works,  in 
the  arsenals,  in  the  harbours,  and  as  rowers  on  board  ship.  At 
one  time  Scipio  sent  to  Eome  2,000  of  them  as  armourers.  The 
roughest  work,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate,  being  entrusted  to 
them,  there  remained  but  very  few  ways  for  the  poor  of  free 
condition  to  earn  his  bread.  Moreover,  the  incessant  holidays,  the 
triumphs,  the  days  of  supplication  for  victories,  the  frequent  dis- 
tributions made  by  the  sediles,  by  patrons,  by  candidates,  and  the 
prejudice   which   branded  the    small  trader   with  infamy,  all  tended 


Procession  of  Suppliants.' 


to  idleness.  To  listen  to  the  orations  in  the  Forum,  to  frequent 
games  which  lasted  sometimes  for  a  week  at  a  time,  to  be  present 
at  the  levSe  of  the  great,  and  accompany  them  as  they  went  out ; 
also  to  sell  one's  vote,  one's  testimony,*  in  case  of  need,  one's 
strength, — these  were  the  day's  employments.  It  was  said  to  them, 
and   they   reiterated   it   loudly :    "  The   people-kipg   has   a   right   to 


'  Bas-relieffrom  the  Louvre,  No.  261  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  Preceded  by  magistrates, 
tlie  suppliants  advance  towards  a  goddess,  who  is  perhaps  .luno  Acrfea,  to  whom  goats  are 
sacrificed.  All  these  persons  are  clad  in  the  pallium,  the  goddess,  the  magistrates  and  the 
people  being  represented  of  different  heights,  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  each.  Tliis 
usage  was  frequent  with  the  Greek  sculptors. 

The  legal  methods  of  the  time  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  witnesses  liad  created  a 
new  trade,  the  sale  of  false  oaths  and  false  testimony.     Cf.  Plautus,  Pcenul,  -581  ;   Curcidiu,  478. 
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live  at  the  expense  of  a  conciiiercd  world."     And  was  this  popula(!e, 
indeed,  in  any  sense  the  Roman  people  ? 

Formerly,  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  war  in  the  ranks  of 
those  pl(!beiaus  whom  the  nobles  hud  learned,  to  their  cost,  to 
respect,  the  senate  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  citizenship  upon 
the  bravest  of  the  Italian  peoples ;  but,  since  the  close  of  the  first 
Punio  war,   not  one  new  tribe  had  been  formcxl.     Who  then  fill('<l 


Client  J 


Client.' 


the  places  of  those  taken  prisoners  in  the  second  Punic  war,'  of 
those  left  upon  the  battlefields  of  Cannaj,  Thrasimene  and  Zama, 
or  in  the  Spanish  mountain-gorges,  or  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Cisalpine,  or  in  Greece,  or  Asia,  and  to  the  very  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas?  Freedmen,  Sicilians,  Greeks,  Africans,  who  brought  to 
Rome  their  corrupt  habits  and  all  the  vices  of  slaves. 

Between  the  years  241  and  210  B.C.,  an  immense  number  of 
freedmen  made  their  way  into  the  Roman  world.  When,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  against  Hannibal,  the  senate  emptied  the  sancfius 
(vrarium,  in  which  was  contained  that  atirum  viccsimarium,  produced 
by  levying  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  upon  the  value  of  every  en- 
franchised slave,  it  was  found  to  be  4,000  pounds  weight  of  gold. 

'  Bronze  statuette  from  the  museum  of  Naples. 

''  From  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

'  The  Uomans  lost  20,000  prisoners  nl  Drepanuin  alone,  0,000  at  Tlirasimene,  S.OOO  at 
tJnnnn),  etc.,  and  if  they  set  free  20,000  in  Africa,  4,tXX)  in  Crete,  I,2(K)  in  Achiea,  etc.,  how 
many  must  we  suppose  had  perished  before  deliverance  came  P 
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During  the  first  Punic  war  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  this  expedient,  the  necessity  of  the  case  being  no  less  m-gcnt ; 
the  treasury  at  that  time  contained  only  the  income  of  thirty  or 
forty  years,  which  amounted,  however,  to  £150,000.  Now  Cato 
paid  for  a  healthy  slave  about  £50,  and  the  Acheeans  redeemed 
the  legionaries  sold  by  Hannibal  at  a  price  of  about  £18  ;  taking 
the  mean,  we  should  have  about  3,000  en- 
franchisements yearly.  These  figures  are  un- 
certain, not  so  the  fact  that  every  successful 
war  brought  in  great  numbers  of  slaves,  many 
of  whom  quickly  passed  into  the  condition  of 
freedmen,  for  it  was  an  advantage  to  have 
people  of  this  kind.  In  return  for  his  liberty, 
Conyiarium.'  the    frccdman    pledged   himself    to    his    former 

owner,  whose  client  ho  now  became,  to  pay 
annually  a  certain  sum,  to  give  his  master  a  portion  of  what 
he  received  in  the  cnngiaria^"  and  finally  to  leave  to  him  his 
property,  for  the  master  often  required  of  the  slave  whom  he 
liberated  an  oath  not  to  marry,  that  the  property  might  legally 
fall  to  him,  an  oath  which  was  not  prohibited  until  the  time  of 
Augustus.^ 

In  conclusion,  as  the  manumissio  made  the  lihcrtus  a  citizen, 
to  have  many  liberti  was  to  possess  means  of  action  in  the  eomitia, 
and  a  guard  in  case  of  popular  tumults.  In  Cicero's  time  it  was 
customary  to  enfranchise  the  honest  and  industrious  captive  after 
six  years  of  servitude.  Eome  thus  had  so  many  freedmen,  that 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi,  made  an  attempt 
during  his  censorship  to  expel  from  the  tribes  the  libertini  whom 
his  predecessor  had  enrolled  in  them.  Upon  meeting  with  opposi- 
tion from  Appius  Claudius,  his  colleague,  he  consented  to  leave 
those  who  had  a  child  over  five  years  of  age,  or  who  possessed 
property  of  30,000  sesterces  in  value ;  the  others  were  incorporated 
in  one  of  the  four  urban  tribes.  This  measure  was  not  long  en- 
forced, for  Scijiio  ^milianus  regarded   the   Eoman   jjeoplc   as    only 

'■  Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Trajan.  COS  V.  (consul  for  the  fifth  time)  CONGIAR 
SECVND  (second  conyiarium,  or  public  distribution  of  money  or  food).  The  conyius,  a  measure 
of  liquids  was  an  eightli  of  the  amphora,  that  is,  not  quite  six  pints. 

^  Dion.,  xixix.  24.     On  the  question  of  slavery,  the  standard  work  is  that  of  M.  Wallon. 

'  Dion.,  xliii.  14.     Of.  Giraud,  Acad,  des  sc.  mor.,  1870,  p.  320. 
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a  crowd  of  former  captives,  and  tho  method  most  useful  to  doina- 
goguos  to  render  theinscjlves  musters  in  tlie  comitiii  was  to  scatter 
the  i'reedmen  through  all  the  tribes,  where,  according  to  Cicero, 
they  formed  tho  majority  in  his  time,  even  in  the  rural  tribes.' 

Thus  Rome,  sending  her  own  citizens  into  tho  provinces  as 
soldiers,  publicans,  agents  for  the  governors,  stewards  for  the  rich, 
or  adventurers  seeking  fortune,  received  in  return  slaves,'  whom 
she  soon  converted  into  freedmen,  the  Greek  slave  bringing  to  h«'r 
tho  vices  of  an  effete  society,  and  the  Spanish,  Thracian,  or  Ciallic 
slave,  those  of  a  barbarous  community.  There  existed  between 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  an  uninternipted  circulation,  so  to 
speak.  The  blood  flowed  from  the  heart  into  tho  extremities,  and 
returned  vitiated  and  con*upted.'  Sallust  says,  with  his  habitual 
energy  :  "  All  was  lost  when  there  arose  a  generation  of  men  who 
neither  had  patriotism  themselves,  nor  could  suffer  others  to  have 
it." 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  these  results  were  menacing; 
from  the  economic  they  were  disastrous.  The  concentration  of 
landed  property  and  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  small  oligarchy,  the 
system  of  pasture-lauds  instead  of  grain-lands,  and  all  farming  left 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  slaves  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the  master 
no  longer  kept  watch,  were  so  many  causes  of  niin  for  agriculture.* 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Cato,  it  had  begun  to  decline,  and  soon 
became  so  unproductive,  that  being  unable  to  supply  their  own 
food,  "  the  life  of  the  Eoman  people  was  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  waves."  Nor  are  these  the  sole  dangers  ;  the  fields 
deserted  by  free  labourers  become  depopulated,  and  at  a  thousjmd 
points,  the  malaria  seizes  upon  them,  di'ives  away  its  last  lingerei's, 
or    extends    its    murderous    sway    over    them.      Before    the    close 

>  De  Orat.,  i.  0. 

"  Duriiijf  the  first  Punic  war,  Duillius  made  8,000  prisoners ;  Manlius  and  Regulus,  40,000; 
Lutntius,  36,(XX).  We  may,  therefore,  reckon  tlic  number  of  African  slaves  brotiglit  into  Italy 
at  this  time  as  a  fiftli  of  the  whole  population  of  Home.  The  names  Afer,  I'cenu8,and  Numiila 
occur  riirely,  it  is  true,  in  the  comic  poets,  but  it  is  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  copied  chieHy 
from  the  Greek,  and  spoke  only  of  domestic  ser^-anls,  while  the  Africans,  speaking  an  unknown 
language,  were  probably  despatched  into  the  fields. 

"  liomam  ....  mundiftece  repletam.     (Lucan.,  vii.  404.) 

'  Pliny  says:  Coli  riira  at  eri/a«fuli« penftimiim  rtt,  rf  i/uidqtiid  agitur  a  dftpfrantHnu ;  and 
Columella,  in  liis  preface  :  Xuntro  acviilere  vitio  ifui  rem  riwtiram  pennmo  ciiiqiie  nfrrnnim,  if  hit 
caniijiri,  iio.ife  ilniimuit,  i/iutm  rmyoriim  nostrorum  optimus  quisque  optime  tracfaverit.  Upon 
the  rapid  progress  of  malaria,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  x.xiv.,  seq. 
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of    a    century,    a    part    of     the    Latin     plain    had     become    unin- 
habitable.^ 

We  have  seen  the  disastrous  effects  on  the  old  Eoman  people 
of  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  introduction  of  countless 
myriads  of  slaves.  It  should  be  said  in  advance  that  much  of  this 
wealth  will  soon  be  dispersed  ;  that  internal  order  will  bring  to  an 
end  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  slavery ;  that  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  a  higher  civilization,  industry  and  commerce  will  make 
prodigious  strides,  by  which  the  free  artisan  will  profit,  finally, 
that  in  the  shelter  of  a  peace  of  two  centuries,  100,000,000  men 
will  enjoy  a  prosperity  which  had  never  hitherto  been  known. 
We  have  been  examining  that  work  of  destruction  which  will 
continue  till  republican  Eome  has  perished;  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire  we  shall  see  the  work  of  reconstruction  going  forward, 
notwithstanding  the  bloody  tragedies  of  senate-house  and  palace. 


III. — Political  Changes. 

By  the  disappearance  of  the  class  of  small  farmers,  Eoman 
society  lost  a  conservative  force  which  would  have  retarded  the 
rapid  march  of  the  inevitable  revolution.  The  nobles,  set  free 
from  all  restraint  when  they  no  longer  saw  before  them  those 
plebeians  whom  it  had  been  (^ail  necessary  to  treat  with  a  certain 
consideration,  now  abandoned  themselves  to  the  license  of  the  new 
time.  They  regarded  simplicity  of  life  as  a  folly,  and  the  idea  of 
equality  as  an  insolent  pretension.  True  it  is  that  the  fears  and 
the  adulation  of  the  world  did  indeed  place  them  on  a  very  high 
pinnacle  compared  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  empire  and  the 
myriads  of  its  subjects.  Eome  with  her  inhabitants  was  but  a  speck, 
and  as  they  daily  determined  the  destinies  of  nations  and  beheld 
kings  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  senate-house  .for  their  decisions, 
these  republican  senators  assumed  a  [more  than]  royal  an-ogance, 
from  which  liberty  was  soon  to  suffer.  We  will  examine  in  detail 
the  pcrt^^ers  which  they  possessed. 

It   is   through    their    financial    element    that,  in    modern    times, 

^  It  became  necessary  to  procure  every  year  from  Umbria  and  the  Abruzzi  1  he  labourers 
necessary  for  the  season's  work.     (Suet.,  Vexp.,  i.) 
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govonimeiits  ant  uiudv  (U^pc'iulcnt  upon  the  rcprcwutativos  of  the 
country.  Tho  aniniul  vote  of  supply,  or  at  least  of  new  oxpcnses, 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  safeguard 
for  tho  govomments  tlieniselvos,  whom  this  necessity  deters  from 
useless  oxpcnses.  At  Rome,  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind.  The 
popular  assembly  did  not  at  all  concern  itself  with  public  expenses, 
and  but  one  tax  is  known  to  have  been  established  by  law,  and 
this  in  a  time  almost  of  revolution.'  Eeceipts  and  expens(>8  were 
regulated  by  the  Conscript  Fathers ;  th(^y  alone  managed  the  ex- 
(ihequcr,  as  the  consuls  disposed  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the 
u)dile8  of  the  moneys  received  as  tines.*  Hence  it  occuiTcd  that 
when  certain  senators  committed  public  frauds,  they  found  their 
colleagues  ready  to  share,  or  at  least  to  wink  at,  their  dishonesty. 
This  abandoning  to  tho  senate  of  the  entire  charge  of  the  finances 
was,  by  the  license  which  it  authorized,  a  cause  of  ruin  for  the 
liepublic,  as  in  later  times  the  absence  of  all  financial  control 
brought  ruin  on  our  old  French  monarchy. 

Masters  of  the  public  finances,  tho  senators  were  also  masters 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  In  civil  cases  suits  were  brought 
before  the  praitor,  who,  leaving  the  decision  upon  facts  to  judges 
selected  for  important  cases  from  the  senate,  and  for  the  rest  from 
the  centaimvirs,  took  part  in  the  case  only  by  indicating  the  par- 
ticular laAV  applicable  to  the  questions.  The  same  is  done  in  French 
ciiminal  courts,  in  the  contrary  order  of  sequence ;  the  decision 
of  the  jury  on  tho  nature  of  the  crime  precedes  the  judge's  de- 
claration of  the  article  of  the  penal  code  which  bears  iipon  the 
case. 

In  criminal  cases,  tho  people  gathered  in  the  centuriate 
assembly  was  the  judge.  In  early  times  crimes  had  been  rare. 
But  the  extension  of  the  empire,  the  pi'odigious  growth  of  tlie  city 
itself,  the  temptations  of   every  kind  offered  to  evil-minded  persons 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  288,  n.  2. 

'  Legally,  the  general  was  required  to  pay  into  the  treasury,  or  else  to  abandon  to  his 
soldiers, the  products  of  the  booty  obtained  in  war;  this  was  the  donativum,  a  deplorable  custom 
under  tho  empire,  but  one  derived  from  the  Republic,  and  springing  from  the  deepest  con- 
victions of  tlie  nation, for  the  Iloman  wars  had  pillage  for  their  object  much  more  than  conquest. 
As  to  the  aediles,  they  were  expected  to  employ  tlie  sums  riHieived  as  fines  in  keeping  the  public 
edifices  in  repair,  but  we  never  hear  of  any  account  l)eing  required  from  them  any  more  than 
from  the  censors  for  the  great  public  works  that  they  carried  on.  Both,  doubtless,  fulfilled  all 
that  was  expected  of  them  by  keeping  the  senate  informed  as  to  their  proceedings . 
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to  attain  to  sudden  fortune,  multiplied  breaches  of  public  order. 
The  Eomans  Avere  not  men  like  the  Athenians,  who  were  willing 
to  leave  their  personal  affairs  and  sit  all  the  year  long  listening  to 
arguments  in  court.  The  aristocracy,  moreover,  took  care  not  to 
establish  the  rule  of  salary  for  such  services.  Hence  it  resulted 
that  the  consuls  were  obliged  to  exercise  the  old  royal  right  of 
refemng  a  criminal  case  to  a  commission,  qiKvstio,  and  the  number 
of  crimes  increasing,  this  exceptional  jurisdiction  soon  came  to  be 
a  permanent  one. 

The  people  did  not  make  a  good  judge,  for  in  the  first  place, 
having  made  the  law  themselves,  they  were  easily  tempted  to  set 
themselves  above  it,  or  to  put  their  own  interpretation  upon  it, 
and,  further,  the  multitude  does  not  weigh  reasons,  but  decides 
after  the  passion  or  interest  of  the  moment,  confounding  these 
with  true  justice.  So  it  came  about  that  those  accused  before  this 
tribunal  sought  rather  to  touch  the  feelings  than  to  convince  the 
reason.  Hence  the  mourning  garments,  the  tears,  the  supplications 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  moving  appeals  of  advocates,  hence  the 
exhibition  of  scars  received  in  battle  and  of  rewards  for  valour.' 

In  an  established  government,  which  had  interests  of  such 
magnitude  to  protect,  and  in  a  case  where  the  people  was  no 
longer  anything  but  a  venal  crowd,  such  justice  was  the  very 
height  of  injustice,  most  harmful  to  the  public  weal.  Calpurnius 
Piso  was  therefore  a  useful  citizen,  when,  in  the  year  149,  he  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  permancnit  tribunal  to  take  cognizance 
of  cases  of  extortion  and  malversation,  now  grown  scandalously 
frequent.^ 

Five  years  later  three  permanent  tribunals,  qucestiones  perpetucBj 
were  created,  having  cognizance  of  crimes  of  high  treason,  and 
embezzlement  of  public  money,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  finally 
extended  to  all  crimes  against  the  State.     The  veto  of  the  tribunes 


'  See,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Manlius  (vol.  i.  p.  279).  In  the  year  98  Manius  Aquillius, 
the  pacificator  of  Sicily,  having  been  accused  of  embezzlement,  Marcus  Antonius,  liis  advocate 
ended  th'e  argument  for  tlie  defence  by  tearing  the  tunic  of  Aquillius  to  show  tlie  breast  of  the 
veteran  covered  with  scars.  The  multitude  was  moved  to  tears,  and  Aquillius  was  acquitted, 
although  the  evidence  had  been  very  clear  against  him.  (Cic,  Brut.,  62 ;  de  Off.,  ii.  14  ;  de 
Orat.,  ii.  28,  45,  47.) 

-  Cic,  Brut.,  27.  The  Calpumian  law  was  renewed  and  rendered  more  severe  by  the 
Junian  law  in  126,  the  Acilian  in  101,  the  Cornelian  in  81,  and  the  Julian  in  59. 
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could  not  uiTost  their  action,  nor  tho  comitia  set  asido  thoir  clo- 
(usions.  A  citizen  condeinnod  for  extortion  loHt  for  over  tho  right 
of  spoukin{»  in  tho  assoinhly  of  the  ix'ojdc'  Theon^tically  the 
qtuvationea  perjieiua:  were  an  encroachnieiit  upon  popular  rif^htw ; ' 
politically,  they  were  an  inevitahle  institution,  and  as  good  public 
policy  is  that  which  gives  satisfaction,  not  to  th(;ories,  but  to  tlie 
n(M3d8  of  the  time,  this  u8uri)ation,  or  nither  this  change,  was  legi- 
timate because  it  was  necessaiy. 

The  importance  of  the  institution  aris<>8  from  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  new  tribunal  were  st^lected  from  the  senate. 
That  assenibly  did  not  form  a  court  of  justice  until  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  but  all  the  judges  of  the  quwstiones  perpetucc  being 
senatore,  the  great  political  body  of  the  State  thus  became  also 
its  great  judicial  body,  "and  this  function,"  says  Polj'bius,  "was 
the  firmest  support  of  the  authority  of  the  senate." ''  Wi;  shall 
tiud  that  the  appointm(^nt  to  these  judicial  positions  became  an 
object  of  the  most  violent  contests. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  Roman  world  having  never 
known  what  we  call  the  government  prosecutor,  private  individuals 
took  this  duty  upon  themselves.  The  delatio  wa.s  therefore  a  re- 
cognized procedur(>,  and  Cicero  considers  it  adminible ;  *  any 
individual  might  present  liinjs(>lf  as  prosecutor  or  accuser  on  btOialf 
of  the  State,  and  this  became  an  industry  having  its  risks  and  also 
its  profits.  A  man  might  giiin  rejjutation  in  this  way  by  an 
eloquent  argument ;  and  many  young  nobles  began  thus  to  make 
themselves  known ;  money  even  might  be  gained,  since  the  pro- 
secutor received,  as  ri'compense  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to 
society,  a  fourth  part  of  the  property  confiscated  or  the  fine  im- 
posed. A  Macedonian  inscrii)tion  *  offers  a  rewai-d  of  200  denarii 
to  the  delator  who  should  bring  to  justice  the  profaners  of  a  tomb ; 
in   I'higlaud  tho  same  custom  yet  obtains.      These  informers,  whom 

'  Cic,  ad  Ilerenn.,  i.  11.  The  praetors  continued  to  judge  in  civil  cases,  and  the  aediles  in 
mercantile  disputes. 

''  See  vol.  i.  p.  223,  the  conferring  by  the  Twelve  Tables  of  criiuinol  jurisdiction  upon  the 
comitia  eenturiata  nlune. 

'  vi.  1".  Whenever,  he  says,  the  suit  is  at  all  important,  even  in  thejtidiciapnvata,  the 
judges  ore  senators. 

'  Acetuaiorei  multos  ease  in  cioitate  tUile  est  ut  metu  contineatur  audacia.  (pro  Jiotdo 
Amer.,  20.) 

'  Heuzey,  IUu».  arcMol.  de  Madd.,  p.  3d. 
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the  empire  inherited  from  the  Eepublic,  will  come  to  have  u  very 
bad  name ;  they  had  it,  indeed,  since  the  time  of  Plautus.  One 
of  his  parasites  scornfully  declares  that  he  would  not  change  his 
vocation  for  that  of  the  man  who  makes  a  legal  prosecution  "his 
net  wherein  to  catch  another  man's  goods."  ' 

What  was  the  legislative  importance  of  the  senatus-consultum  ? 
There  was  much  discussion  upon  this  point ;  in  a  constitution  the 
work  of  time,  like  that  of  Kome,  there  was  no  definite  rule  upon 
the  subject.  At  first  the  senate  legislated  freely  in  the  triple 
sphere  of  religion,  finances,  and  foreign  relations,  but  there  exists 
quite  a  number  of  senatus-consulta  relating  to  other  questions, 
especially  concerning  internal  order  and  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  Pomponius  in  the  Digest  says :  ^  "As  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  the  people  together,  the  necessity  of  the  ease  caused  the  care 
of  the  State  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  all  that  the 
senate  decreed  was  obeyed.  These  decrees  were  called  senatus- 
consulta." 

The  senate  assumed  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  obser- 
vance of  laws.  Having  declared  that  in  their  judgment  the  people 
could  not  be  bound  by  such  or  such  a  law,  ea  lege  non  videri 
populum  teneri^  the  magistrate  charged  with  its  execution  felt 
authorized  to  omit  it.  But  the  demagogue  tribunes,  no  less  in- 
genious than  the  Conscript  Fathers  in  distorting  the  law,  wUl 
later  insert  in  certain  of  their  revolutionary  rogations  a  clause  re- 
quiring the  senators  to  swear  under  pain  of  exile  that  they  will 
obey  the  same.  In  this  way  Satui-ninus  put  exceptional  authority 
into  the  hands  of  Marius. 

"With  this  two-fold  right  of  making  the  senatus-consulta  ob- 
ligatory, and  of  dispensing  with  the  observance  of  a  law,  the 
senate  had  no  longer  need  of  the  dictatorship,  and  this  office  dis- 
appears from  history.'* 

'  Persa,  v.  63,  seq. 

^  Gaius,  Inst.,  i.  4.     (Digest,  I.  ii.  9.) 

^  Cic,  de  Domo,  16  ;  Fhilipp.,  xii.  5.  After  the  time  of  the  GiQCcbi  the  senate  took  upon 
itself  to  release  from  a  law  in  express  terms,  legibiis  solveretur,  but  that  this  decree  be  valid  the 
presence  of  200  senators  was  required,  and  then  the  approbation  of  the  people,  after  which  the 
tribunes  could  no  longer  oppose  their  veto.     (Ascon.,  in  Cic.  pro  Comelio,  p.  57-8.) 

*  The  dictatorship  of  Sylla  and  of  Csesar  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  earlier  office  of 
that  name. 
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The  dictatorship  was  really  pc^nnanontly  estahlishod  in  the 
curia,  and  the  senatoi's  mado  it  opcnitivo  by  the  formula,  Cavmnl 
cothiulvK,  which  was  iMpiivalont  to  the  modem  deelamtion  of  martial 
law,  and  gave  full  powers  to  the  consuls.  Later,  however,  agita- 
tion will  spring  up  again  in  the  Forum ;  the  tribunes  will  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  suppressing  the  appeal  to  the;  jK-ople, 
provocation  and  the  decisions  of  Opimius,  Itabirius  and  Cicero  will 
break  this  weapon  in  the  senate's  hand. 

The  senate  was  accustomed  to  intei-pose  in  yet  aTiother  way 
in  legislation.  The  rublilian  and  Ilortensian  laws  had  taken  from 
it  the  initiative  and  the  sanction  of  the  laws  ; '  it  recovered  these 
prerogatives  by  indirect  means.  The  senate  decided,  for  example, 
that  there  should  be  presented  to  the  popular  assembly  a  plebis- 
citum  invested  in  advance  with  the  senatorial  approval,  which 
would  tlnis  cusiu'c  its  passage,*  and  also  caused  it  to  be  established 
by  the  lex  xVAia-Fufia^  that  an  asseiid)ly  could  not  be  held,  or  valid 
decisions  made,  if  a  magistrate  should  announce  to  the  jjresident  of 
the  comitia  his  intention  of  observing  the  heavens.  This  was  the 
suspending  veto  hidden  under  a  religious  form  and  a  method  of 
putting  a  stop  at  once  to  any  revolutionary  rogation.  Cicero  oa^tis 
it  frankly :  "  This  law,"  he  says,  "  is  our  secure  defence  against 
the  fury  of  the  tribunes."^  Yes,  but  only  so  long  as  men  shall 
continue  to  respect  the  law,  the  scruple  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the  senate  by  whom  it  was  dictated. 

In  the  elections  the  action  was  more  discreet,  but  no  less 
real.  By  the  senate  was  decided  the  list  of  candidates  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people's  choice  by  the  president  of  the  assembly. 

With  the  Conscript  Fathers  rested  the  charge  of  public 
worship,  the  right  of  prohibiting  certain  ceremonies,  and  of  giving 
or  refusing  citizenship  to  foreign  gods ;  lastly,  all  the  foreign  policy, 
the  calling  out  of  the  legions,  the  disposition  of  armies,  the  resources 
placed  at  the  general's  disposal  in  moiu^y  and  in  native  or  auxiliary 

'  See  voL  i.  pp.  200  and  294. 

■•'  Tlius  :  AttUitu  tribtmus  plrbit  e.i-  auctoritate  aenatiu  pUbem  in  h<tc  verba  rogarit.     (Livy, 
xxvi.  33.) 

'  Tliese  two  laws,  or  this  law,  probably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  aecond  century,  before 
the  Christian  era. 

*.  .  .  .  &ibiii(lui  verfiminia  contra  tMunicio*  furores,  prvpujftiaciila  mttriqite  tranquillUatif 
et  otii. 

VOL.  U.  Y 
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troops,  the  conditions  imposed  iipon  the  vanquished,  the  relations 
with  allies,  and  if  the  senate  had  not  in  so  many  words  taken  from 
the  people  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  it  acted  habitually 
as  though  this  sovereign  prerogative  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
popular  assembly,'  and  the  question  was  very  soon  asked  whether 
for  a  declaration  of  war  the  senatus-consiiltum  was  not  sufficient.^ 
In  a  word,  the  senate,  originally  merely  a  council  assisting  the 
king  and  the  consuls,  now  governed  and  administered,  and  the 
magistrates  were,  in  a  sense,  only  its  executive:  quasi  ministros 
gravusimi  consilii. 

This  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  was 
inevitable  in  the  new  conditions  of  Rome's  existence.  Recruited 
from  men  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices,  carried  on  the  most 
difficult  wars,  administered  the  government  of  provinces  vast  as 
kingdoms,  this  assembly  was  the  most  experienced,  the  most  skil- 
ful, and  at  once  the  boldest  and  the  most  prudent  body  Avhich  has 
ever  ruled  a  State.  The  Grand  Council  of  another  powerful  city, 
Venice,  was  but  a  pale  image  of  it.  Venice,  however,  restrained  her 
aristocracy  as  well  as  her  subjects,  while  the  Roman  senate  knew 
not  how  to  rule  it,  but  was  itself  ruled  by  those  whom  Sallust 
calls  the  faction  of  the  great. 

The  senate,  in  truth,  was  only  the  head  of  a  new  aristocracy, 
more  illustrious  than  the  earlier  one  because  it  had  done  greater 
things,  prouder,  because  it  saw  the  world  at  its  feet.  Of  the 
former  gentes   there   now  remained   but  a  few,^  and  since    the  time 


^  When  the  senate  undertook  a  war  without  having  asked  for  the  people's  authority,  either 
it  was  represented  as  a  continuation  of  earher  hostilities,  for  instance,  in  Lusitania,  under  Csepio, 
or  else  it  was  a  ca.se  where  allies,  like  the  Massiliotes,  implored  instant  succoui'.  The  usual  plan 
was  to  drive  its  adversaries  to  desperation,  and  then,  on  pretext  that  tliey  had  broken  the  peace, 
send  forth  the  legions.  Thus  Carthage,  in  attacking  Masinissa,  had  been  guilty  of  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty,  etc. 

''  Livy,  iv.  30;  Cic.,^co  Sestio,  6.5. 

'  In  the  senate  of  the  year  179,  M.  Willems  (Senat.  de  la  rep,  rom.,  p.  366)  finds  but  eighty 
eight  patricians  to  '216  plebeians ;  noble  families  became  extinct  very  easily.  In  England 
(Doubleday,  True  Law  of  the  Population,  cliap.  iv.)  there  remain  very  few  Norman  nobles ; 
two-tliirds  of  the  peerage  (272  out  of  394)  date  since  1760.  Of  1,.527  baronetcies,  created  since 
1611;  there  remained  in  1819  but  635,  of  which  only  30  date  from  1611.  Of  487  families 
admitted  into  the  citizenship  of  Berne  from  1583  to  16.54,  in  1783  only  108  remained.  During 
tlie  century  from  1684  to  1784,  207  Bernese  families  became  extinct.  In  1623  the  sovereign 
council  was  composed  of  112  families;  in  1796  only -58  remained.  The  author  cites  simihir 
observations  made  on  the  nobility  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Venice  ;  in  about  100  years 
the  number  of  Venetian  nobles  fell  from  2,500  to  1,.500,  and  tliis  in  a  time  of    peace  and 
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of  tho  second  Punic  war  ii  niujoi-ity  in  the  senate  had  been 
j)lebeian.  Tlius  in  the  year  172  there  were,  notwithstanding  the 
law,  two  plebeian  consuls,  and  in  131  two  censors  of  the  same 
order.  Hence  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  had  taken  place  in 
the  Koman  society  at  the  epoch  with  whi(!h  we  are  now  occupied  : 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people  were  altogether,  renewed.      Hut  other 


Chariot  with  Four  Horses  (quadriga),  p.  324.' 

men  bring  other  ideas ;  this  second  aristocracy,  although  itself 
coming  up  from  the  people,  held  the  people  in  no  less  sovereign 
contempt.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  keeping  out  the  plebeians 
fi'om    office,    but    the    new    man.      Uniting    by   marriages    and    by 


notwithstanding  tlie  ennobling  of  several  new  families.  Finally,  he  recalls  a  passage  in  which 
Tacitus  {Ann.,  xi.  1'."))  iniikes  the  obsorvntion  that  in  the  time  of  Cwsar  there  were  but  a  few 
patrician  families,  and  that  of  all  tliose  created  by  Jidiiis  and  .Vugustus,  none  remained  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.  At  Paris,  the  average  of  children  in  rich  households  is  not  over  two.  The 
special  rights  of  the  patricians  at  Rome  at  this  lime  were  merely  honorary  offices.  (Cic.,;>ro 
Domo,  14.)  The  interrrx,  wlien  one  was  requireil,  the  re.r  nacrorum,  XheJIamem,  the  talii,  half 
the  other  priests  and  nil  of  the  ve-stnls,  the  presidents  of  the  comitia  centuriata  and  curiata,  must 
be  patricians.  On  this  account  Cwsar  and  the  emperors  were  forced  to  create  them.  The 
emperors  tliemselves  In-cnnu'  patricians  on  the  day  of  tlieir  accession. 

'  From  a  bas-relief  in  terra-cot  ta.     (liich,  Greek  and  Kotnan  Antiyuitiet,  under  the  word 
Auriffa. 
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adoptions  their  blood  and  their  interests,*  the  noble  families  of  the 
time  formed  an  oligarchy  which  made  the  magistracies  their  patri- 
mony,   nor   could    it    have   been    otherwise.      The    profitable    offices 

of  the  consulate  and  the  praetorship  were 
always  elective.  To  obtain  them  one  must 
secure  the  favour  of  the  electors,  and  this 
favour  could  be  obtained  in  two  ways, 
either  by  buying  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
electors  with  money,  or  the  entire  poiDulace 
with  entertainments.  Thanks  to  the  spoils 
of  war  brought  home  from  the  provinces, 
and  to  the  revenues  of  the  immense  domains 
that  the  proconsuls  had  reserved  for  them- 
selves, the  sons  of  those  who  had  obtained 
from  the  conquest  of  Italy  no  more  than  a 
farm  of  seven  acres  were  able  to  multiply 
public  shows,  chariot-races,  and  combats  of 
gladiators,  dramatic  representations  and  shows 
of  wild  beasts,  games  of  all  sorts,  and  gratuitous  distributions.     The 

venality  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity 
of  incun-ing  first  the  ruinous  expenses  of 
the  sedileship,^  closed  the  access  to  public 
honours  against  all  those  who  were  not 
able  to  sacrifice  immense  sums  upon  an 
election,  by  which  we  see  that  a  man 
must  be  rich  to  obtain  office,  and  must 
be  in  office  in  order  to  be  rich,  a  vicious  circle,  from  which  escape 
seemed  impossible,  but  one  which  explains  how  public  offices 
remained    perpetually    in    those   families    to    which   they   had   once 


Gladiator.'' 


Charioteer  standiug  iu  a  Quadriga. 


'  Thus  a  sister  of  Paulus  ^milius  had  married  Africanus ;  he  himself  took  for  wife 
a  Papiria.  His  eldest  sou  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  and  kis  second  by  a  son  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  His  two  daughters  entered  illustrious  plebeian  families,  one  marry hig  ^Elius  Tubero, 
and  the  other  Gate's  son. 

^  Fj«m  a  terra-cotta  lamp.  A  Thracian  gladiator,  so  called  because  he  has  the  same  armour, 
a  knife  witli  broad,  curved  blade  {sica)  and  the  small  bui'kler  (Festus,  s.  v.)  with  square  corners 
and  convex  surface.     (Ricli,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  under  tlie  word  Thrax.) 

'  Since  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  the  fediles  had  been  obliged  to  celebrate  at  tlieir 
own  expense  the  ludi  nuuimi.  From  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxiv.  11)  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
senators  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  wealth. 

*  Gem  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1866  of  the  catalogue. 
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brought  fortune.  The  law,  in(U'(>d,  Huid  that  the  magistracies  wore 
annual,  but  Cato  wasted  his  time  when  he  reproached  the  people 
for  bestowing  them  year  after  year  upon  the  same  man.'  In 
the  consular  lists  certain  names  perpetually  reappear.  From  219 
to  133,  a  period  of  eighty -three  years,  nine  families  obtained 
eighty-six  consulships.'-'  Thus  the  number  of  obscure  citizens  who 
rose  to  eminence  was  very  small  indeed — the  pontifex  Maiimus 
Coruncanius,  Flamiuius,  Varro,  Cato,  Mummius,  and  Acilius  Glabrio, 


Chariot  Race.' 

and  of  these  parvenus  a  few  owed  their  promotion  to  the  patronage 
of  some  great  family,  like  Cato,  the  client  of  the  Valerii,  and 
Lselius,  proteg^  of  the  Scipios. 

The  movement  which,  raising  to  office  all  competent  citizens, 
pei"pot\ially  renewed  the  aristocnicy  and  ensured  its  permanence  by 
legitimating  its  existence — that  movement,  commenced  two  ceutiu-ies 
earlier,"  was  about  to  be  arrested.     Shut  up,  so  to  speak,  within  its 


'  Plut.,  Cat,  12. 

'  These  are :  the  Oornelii,  tweuty-one  ;  the  Fulvii,  ten ;  the  Sempronii,  nine ;  the  Marcelli 
nine ;  the  Postumii,  eight ;  the  Servilii,  seven ;  the  Fabii,  seven ;  the  .4Lppii  and  Valerii,  six 
each. 

'  From  an  engraved  stone.  In  the  centre  the  fpina  around  which  the  chariots  must  go 
seven  times  :  it  is  oriiiimoiitt'd  with  uii  obeUsk  and  a  Victory  ;  at  the  extremities  are  the  posts 
around  wliich  the  chariots  are  driven.  (See  in  vol.  i.  p.  541,  and  in  the  present  volume,  p.  270, 
two  bas-relief  where  Genii  are  the  nuiners. 
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public  honours  and  its  wealth,  the  nobility  broke  all  ties  connecting 
it  with  the  people  whom  it  despised,  even  when  soliciting  their 
votes,  like  Scipio  Nasica,  who,  taking  a  peasant's  callous  hand,  said, 
"Well,  my  man,  do  you  walk  on  the  palms  of  your  hands?" 
Another,  Servilius  Isauricus,  being  on  foot  in  some  road,  saw 
a  man  pass  him  on  horseback.  He  was  exasperated  that  anyone 
should  presume  to  remain  mounted  while  he  was  on  foot,  and  awhik^ 
later,  recognizing  the  poor   fellow  as   a   defendant   before    some  tri- 


Combat  of  Gladiators  (p.  3:25).' 

bimal,  he  denounced  the  ofPeuce  to  the  Judges,  who,  without  hearing 
another  word,  unanimously  condemned  the  disrespectful  rider.^ 

We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  how  the  oligarchy  could  be 
with  impunity  so  scornful  towards  the  populace,  and  why  the  poor 
should  bear  with  so  much  resignation  the  insolence  of  the  great. 
The  people,  such  as  it  was,  heard  constantly  of  the  exjiloits  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  their  wealth,  and  of  their  high  descent.  Before 
the  populace  the  nobles  always  appeared  with  a  train  of  clients 
and  slaves ;    they  were  courted  by  the  magistrates  of  foreign  cities, 


'  From  a  mosaic  engraved  by  Winckehnann.  (Mon.  incd.,  pi.  197.)  The  retiariits  has 
thrown  his  net  (rete)  over  the  head  of  his  adversary,  and  attacks  him  with  his  trident,  the  only 
weapon  he  has,  while  the  secutor  has  a  buckler  and  a  two-edged  knife.  The  man  who  stands 
behind  the  retiarius  is  a  lanista,  that  is  to  say,  a  trainer  of  gladiators. 

"  Dion.,  xlv.  16. 
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by  arnbiissadors  of  kings,  even  by  kings  thenist'lves ;  at  the  theatre 
they  were  seated  apart,'  wnipped  in  that  toga  with  the  wide  purplo 
border  that  betokened  the  senator,  the  man  wlio  was,  we  may  say, 
tlie  master  of  this  sovereign  peopU'.  Daily  tlu^  city  mng  with  the 
name  of  this  or  that  man  of  rank  rctnrniug  from  liis  province  so 
loaded  with  spoils  that  after  adorning  his  own  palace  and  villa,  he 
had  still  enough  for  the  Forum,  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the 
temples.       Yesterday    may   have    been    a    triumph,''   and    all    Home 


QVI   BV5  PVC  NAMTIBVS     SlMff^A      CHIVS  FERR^ 
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Combat  of  Gladiators  (p.  325).» 

crowding  the  Via  Sacra  to  see  the  spoils,  the  captives,  the  con- 
queror himself  going  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  the  army  in  warlike 
pomp  marching  behind  his  chariot.  To-day  a  consul  displays  his 
own  statue  in  some  public  square,  or  with  imposing  sacrifices  con- 
secrates a  temple  vowed  diu-ing  a  battle.  To-morrow  there  is  to 
be  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  some  absent 
general,  or  it  may  be  the  funeral  of  some  illustrious  man  crossing 
the  Forum  followed  by  a  procession  of  relatives  [and  some  of  his 
ancestors  in  State  robes  represented  by  mutes],  and  the  nearest  of  kin 


'  This  right  was  given  tlieiri  by  Scipio  Africaniis  during  his  second  consuhite  (101). 

''  These  triumplis  had  become  so  frequent  that  about  the  year  ISl  u  law  required  as  a  con- 
dition for  obtaining  one,  that  at  least  ^jGOO  of  the  enemy  should  liave  been  slain  in  one  battle. 

'  From  Winckelmann  {loco,  cit.),  combat  between  two  gladiators  armed  with  round  buckler 
and  short  sword  ;  a  lanista  stands  behind  each. 
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will  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  over  the  deceased  from  the  same 
place  whence  the  magistrates  make  known  to  all  the  world  the 
decisions  of  the  people  and  the  victories  won  by  Eoman  arms. 
A  Metellus  is  earned  past  borne  upon  his  bier  by  his  four  sons, 
who  are,  or  have  been,  praetors  or  consuls.  This  Metellus  was 
called  Macedonicus ;  Scipio  had  assumed  the  title  of  Africanus, 
Mummius  that  of  Achaicus,  and  these  glorious  mjnomina  kept 
forever   before  the  people  that   these   men   had   made  the  greatness 


Sacrifice.' 


of  Kome,  as  the  exploits  of  these  men's  ancestors  engraved  upon 
their  coins  perpetuated  the  memory  of  those  who  in  difficult  days 
had  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  Eoman  people.  Before  the  splendour 
suiTounding  these  great  names,  the  plebeians,  for  the  most  part  of 
servile  origin,  felt  their  low  condition  more  than  ever. 

Masters  of  the  senate,  of  public  offices,  of  the  tribunals,  and 
when  they  were  crafty  enough,  of  the  Forum,  the  nobles  regulated 
all   things   after  their   own    good  pleasure ;    even  the   senate   often 


'  From  a  bas-relief.     The  bull  is  held  by  the  assistants,  and  the  pojja  is  preparing  to  slay  it 
with  an  axe. 
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saw  its  uiithority  scomcd  by  them.  Against  the  senate's  and  the 
people's  will,  Appius  C'luudius  triuinphod,  after  a  victory  over 
the  Salassi  ;  Popiliiis  Lronas  made  an  unjustifiable  attack  upon 
the  Statielli,  razed  their  city,  and  sold  10,000  of  them  into 
slavery.  A  few  voices  were  raised  in  behalf  of  this  unhappy 
tribe,  the  only  one  among  all  the  Ligurians  who  had  never 
attacked  the  legions,  and  a  decree  was  passed  that  they  should  be 
restored  from  slavery ;  upon  which  Popilius  slew  10,000  more  of 
them,  and  being  cited  before  a  tribunal,  he  obtained  from  the 
prajtor  an  adjournment  of  the  case,  and  it  was  never  heard  of 
again.  Scipio  in  his  operations  had  rarely  consulted  the  senate, 
and  the  generals  following  his  example  forgot  in  their  provinces 
that  they  ought  to  be  the  docile  agents  of  a  superior  authority. 
Thus,  without  waiting  for  the  senate's  authorization,  Manlius 
attacked  the  Galatians;  Lucullus,  the  Vaccseans;  ^milius,  Pal- 
lantia ;  Cassius,  the  moimtaincers  of  the  Alps.  This  same  Cassius 
was  desirous  of  leaving  his  province,  the  Cisalpina,  to  penetrate 
through  Illyria  into  Macedon,  where  the  other  consul  commanded, 
though  at  the  risk  of  leaving  Italy  and  Rome  improtected. 

Law  and  custom  alike  forbidding  the  nobles  to  seek  legitimate 
gains  by  commerce  or  manufactxu-es,'  there  remained  to  them  only 
the  profits  of  dishonour,  and  these  they  freely  sought ;  towards 
the  allies  and  the  provincials  they  allowed  themselves  every  license. 
It  was  proposed  to  send  Marcellus  into  Sicily :  "  Let  iEtna  rather 
bury  us  beneath  its  lava ! "  cried  the  Syracusans.  Sicily  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  its  fiiiitfulness,  Spain  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
Besides  a  permanent  tax,'^  the  Spaniards  fiUTiished  com,  for  a  part 
of  which  they  were  paid ;  but  the  pinetors  fixed  a  very  low  price 
for  the  corn  they  bought,  and  a  very  high  price  for  that  which 
the  Spaniards  were  bound  to  fiimish ;  then  they  converted  this 
due  into  money,  and  thus  le\4ed  a  heavy  tribute.  These  exactions 
became  so  notorious  that  in  the  time  of  the  war  against  Perseus 
the  senate  judged  it  prudent  to  show  some  justice.'      Two  prsetors 

'  The  ^.r  Claudia  tribunicia  (218)  had  forbidden  senators  or  their  sons  to  possess  vessels  of 
more  than  .'KK)  amphoree.     (Cic,  //  in  V'err.,  v.  8  ;  \a\\,  xxi.  6.3  ;  Cf.  Dion.,  LV.  x.  5.) 

^  Spain  owed  also  since  the  consulate  of  Cato,  rectigalia  magna  e-rferrariin  argentariisque. 
(Livy,  xxxiv.  21.) 

'  Livy,  xliii.  2.  Other  prajtors  were  accused  and  condemned  in  the  year  154.  {Epit., 
xlvii.) 
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were  accused,  and  exiled  themselves  before  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, the  one  to  Tibur,  the  other  to  Preeneste.  Others  were 
suspected,  but  the  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the 
case,  set  off  suddenly  for  his  government,  and  the  senate,  anxious 
to  end  this  annoying  affair,  made  certain  ndes  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a  show  of  satisfaction  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  Greece  during  this  time  consuls  and  praetors  vied  with  one 
another  in  pillaging  the  allied  cities,  and  went  so  far  as  to  sell 
their  citizens  by  auction ;  this  they  did  at  Coronea,  at  Haliartus, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Chalcis.  The  sterile  country  of  Attica  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  100,000  bushels  of  corn,  Abdera  gave  50,000, 
and  100,000  denarii  beside,  and  as  the  city  ventured  to  send 
complaints  to  the  senate,  Hostilius  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  decapitated 
the  principal  men,  and  sold  the  entire  population.  Another  praetor, 
Lucretius,  still  more  culpable,  was  accused  at  Rome.  It  would  be 
unjust,  his  friends  said,  to  receive  complaints  against  a  magistrate 
absent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  affair-  was  adjourned. 
Lucretius,  meanwhile,  was  eniployed  in  decorating  his  villa  near 
Antium  with  the  product  of  his  rapine,  and  tui-ning  the  course  of 
a  river  to  lead  it  through  his  park.  A  second  time  he  was. less 
fortunate;  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000,000  ases,  then 
the  senate  gave  the  envoys  of  the  complaining  cities  a  few  sesterces 
and  so  the  matter  ended.  But  decrees  quickly  fell  into  oblivion, 
and  the  abuses  recommenced,  only  they  were  less  conspicuous,  that 
the  scandal  of  them  might  not  so  readily  reach  Rome. 

Many  of  these  nobles  were  full  of  indulgence  for  faults  that 
they  felt  themselves  very  capable  of  committing,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  offending  officials  did  all  in  their  power  to  suppress 
the  accusations  made  against  their  predecessors.  In  his  orations 
against  Verres,  Cicero  shows  Metellus,  a  man  of  considerable 
moderation,  threatening  the  Sicilians  with  his  displeasure  if  they 
should  send  deputies  to  Rome,  and  detaining  by  force  the  most 
material  witnesses  against  his  predecessor.'  But  on  the  other  side, 
when  Cicero  is  for  the  defence,  how  arrogant  he  is,  and  how  con- 
temptuotis  of  the  provincials !  Notice,  for  example,  how  he  treats 
Induciomar     in     the     oration    pro    Fonteio,    and     the     peasants    of 

'  Minari  Siculis,  si  decrevissent  leffationem  .  .  .  .  ,  minari,  si  qui  essent  profecti  .... 
yraviisimos  ....  testes  ....  vi  custodiisque  retinere.     (II  in  Verr.,  ii.  4.) 


'I 

0^ 
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Tinolus  in  liis  pro  Flacco :  "Can  anyone  compare,"  he  says,  "the 
most  important  person  in  Ganl  with  even  tlie  m(nm('»t  (!itiz»m  of 
Rome?  Does  Induoiomar  even  understand  wliat  it  is  to  testify 
in  your  prescmee  ?  " '  It  was  only  a  very  heavy  opjiression  indeed 
whicli  could  decide  a  people  to  incur,  by  entering  a  complaint  at 
Rome,  the  anger  of   these   very  powerful   personages.      In  order  to 


Wreath  of  Gold.'' 

appease  Marcellus,  whom  they  had  accused  of  rapine,  the  Sicilian 
deputies  were  seen  in  presence  of  the  senate  to  fall  at  his  feet  to 
implore  pardon  for  themselves  and  to  beg  him  to  receive  them, 
themselves  and  all  the  Syracusans,  as  his  clients.  Upon  their 
return,  Syracuse  instituted  annual  festivities  in  honour  of   the  man 

'  Pro  Fonteio,  11. 

^  This  wreath,  of  tlie  most  delicate  wor'.mnnsliip,  was  found  in  181.1  in  a  tomb  at  .Xrniento 
(Ilasilicate).  The  inscription  benealli  tlie  winged  figure  is  a  formula  of  de<lication  and  a  proper 
name,  written  in  characters  beUeved  to  be  of  the'fourlli  century  B.C.  Some  of  tlie  flowers  are 
covered  with  t iinjuoi.se-blue  enamel ;  insi'ct.s  hover  over  it,  attached  by  very  slender  threads  of 
gold.  Was  tliis  a  triumphal  or  simply  a  funereal  wreatli  !■"  Are  the  winged  figurines  Victories, 
or  are  they  Genii,  emblems  of  innuortality  Y  (.See  on  this  subject  Saglio's  Dirt,  den  ant.  greeq. 
et  rum.,  p.  800.) 
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who  liad  almost  destroyed  the  city ;  and  Uiter,  the  divinity  of  these 
celebrations  was  Verres. 

Another  kind  of  exactions  weighed  upon  the  allies.  After  each 
victory  the  general  required  golden  wreaths  from  them.^  The 
consuls  commanding  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  between  the  years  200 
and  188  caused  to  be  given'  to  themselves  630  gold  wreaths, 
ordinarily  of  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds.  If  during  the  battle 
they  vowed  games  or  temples,  they  never  failed  to  levy  in  their 
province  the  needful  funds.  With  money  furnished  by  the  allies, 
Fulvius  and  Scipio  celebrated  games  which  lasted  ten  days.''  Even 
the  cediles  were  wont  to  compel  the  provinces  to  pay  for  the 
spectacles  their  office  required  them  to  furnish  to  the  populace, 
and  a  senatus-consultum  vainly  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
exactions.' 

There  is  preserved  for  us  from  Cato's  discourse  upon  his  expenses 
a  lively  picture :"....!  directed  the  tablets  to  be  brought  which 
contained  my  discourse.  My  ancestors'  services  and  my  own  were 
road  out,  and  then  followed  them  these  words :  '  Never  have  I 
expended  in  securing  votes  either  my  own  money  or  that  of  the 
allies.'  But  No,  I  cried  to  the  clerk,  do  not  read  that ;  they  will 
not  listen  to  it.  He  then  went  on :  '  Have  I  ever  established  in 
the  cities  of  your  allies  rulers  capable  of  ravishing  their  goods,  their 
wives,  and  children  ? '  Pass  over  this  also  ;  there  is  nothing  they 
would  be  more  reluctant  to  hear.  Go  on.  '  Never  have  I  given  to 
my  friends  commercial  letters  that  they  might  derive  great  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  same.'  Erase  this  at  once.  '  Never  have  I 
divided  between  my  friends  and  my  agents  sums  of  money  under 
pretext  that  wine  was  due  them  for  their  table,  nor  ever  em-iclied 
them  to  the  public  detriment.'  Ah  !  scratch  that  out  into  the  very 
AVOod  [of  the  tablet].  '  See  then,  I  beg  you,  the  sad  condition  of 
the    Republic ;    I    dare   not   recall    the    services    I    have  rendered  to 

'  Later  this  became  a  regular  tax,  aurum  coronarium,  exacted  without  victories  or  triumphs, 
as  in  the  case  of  Piso.     (See  Cic,  in  Pis.) 

''  Livy,  xxxix.  22.  Athenseus,  brother  of  Attalus,  gave  to  the  senate  in  the  year  186 
a  wreatli  of  gold  wortli  15,000  gold  pieces.  The  y'Etolians  offered  to  Fulvius  one  worth  150 
talents.  (Polyb^,  xxii.  13.)  See  in  Cicero's  Verrines  the  statues  that  Verres  caused  to  be 
erected  tliroughout  Sicily  and  even  in  Rome. 

^  Decreverat  id  senatus  propter  effusos  sumptus  /actus  in  ludos  T.  Semprunii  cedilis,  qui 
graves  non  modo  Italia  ac  sociis  <Latini  nominis,  sed  etiam provinciis  extemisfuerant.  (Livy, 
xl.  44.) 
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the  State  for  foar  of  exciting  ill  will.  To  what  have  we  como  that 
one  may  do  evil  with  impunity,  Imt  cannot  with  impunity  do 
well  ? ' " 

Thus,  to  satisfy  the  now  needs  bom  of  luxurious  hahits  the 
nobles  j)i]laged  at  once  the  treasury  and  the  allies,  and  the  senate 
condontnl  all  extortions  in  advance  by  allowing  the  principle  to  be 
openly  assci'ted  that  self-interest  being  the  rule  of  conduct,  what- 
ever method  was  successful  was  justitiable.  We  cannot  admit  the 
assertion  of  Tjivy  that  up  to  this  time  the  senate's  policy  had  been 
extremely  upright ;  but  rather  we  must  complain  with  the  older 
senatoi-s  that  artifice  has  been  substituted  for  bravery,'  that  to 
tlieir  unquestioned  strength  they  had  added  pei-fidy,  that  having 
deprived  the  nations  of  their  independence,  it  was  now  the  design 
to  deprive  them  of   their  wealth. 

These  lessons  from  so  high  an  authority  were  not  lost  upon 
the  populace,  nor,  above  all,  upon  the  army.  It  is  evident  that 
the  extortions  practised  by  the  generals,  and  their  independence 
of  all  authority,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  relax  discipline  in 
the  ranks.  The  soldiers  imitated  their  leaders,  and  the  latter  closed 
their  eyes  to  excesses  which  their  own  conduct  authorized.  During 
the  second  Punic  war  the  rapine  of  an  army  set  Sardinia  in  in- 
surrection.'^ But  in  the  pleasui'es  which  these  spoliations  afforded, 
the  legionaries  lost  their  military  virtues.  Then  came  the  shameful 
defeats  of  Licinius  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  of  Manilius  before 
Carthage,  and  of  Mancinus  under  the  walls  ^sz=i^  /''"-x 
of  Numantia,  Many  deserted,  like  that  C.  u'CyiC^-'—fi  rjT"!  i 
Mattienus,  whom  the  consuls  caused  to  be  ^^^^^i^*^  >iii^ 
beaten  with  rods  in  the  presence  of  the  recruits,  ^'''"'''^''"  ^''"'•' 

and  sold  for  a  contemptible  price ;  or  else,  if  the  war  were  verj- 
unprofitable,  they  imperiously  demanded  dismissal,  like  the  army  of 
Flaccus  in  the  year  180.  The  soldiers  of  Scipio  in  Spain  had  already 
set  this  dangerous  example."  During  the  war  with  Antioehus  the  army 
of   ^milius,  notwithstanding   their   general's  efforts  and   the  formal 


'  Livy,  xlii.  47. 

'  Livy,  xxiii.  32.    Mutiny  in  tlie  army  of  Sulpiciux  Oalba  and  Villius  in  109  (W.,  xxxii.  .'}) 
difficulty  in  li)2  of  rnisinj^  two  legions  for  Lifruiin,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  etc. 
■'  On  tlie  obverse,  a  seal ;  on  the  reverse,  a  hollow  square, 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  «M4. 
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agreement  to  the  contrary,  pillaged  Phoeaea,  the  prsetor  being  only 
able  to  save  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  took  refuge  with  him,  and 
in  the  year  180  the  horsemen  of  Ciepio  attempted  to  bum  their 
general  alive  in  his  tent.  After  having  obtained  the  pillage  of  the 
whole  of  Epirus  and  300  denarii  apiece,  the  legionaries  of  Paidus 
JEmilius  considered  themselves  ill-used,  and  endeavoured  to  have 
him  refused  a  triumph.  Already  they  had  begun  to  put  off  upon 
slaves  the  burden  of  carrying  their  armour  on  the  march ;  not  less 
than  40,000  servants  attended  the  80,000  legionaries  of  another 
Csepio.  It  was  therefore  great  good  fortune  for  Rome  that  no 
formidable  enemy  appeared  at  that  time,  and  that  before  the 
Cimbri,  the  Social  war,  and  Mithridates,  discipline  and  military 
spirit  had  been  restored  by  Marius. 

To  bring  back  the  army  to  obedience  was  no  very  difficult 
task ;  a  resolute  will  was  sufficient,  and  Eome  will  often  find  men 
possessing  that  energy.  But  the  military  condition  imposed  upon 
the  senate  by  so  many  conquests,  the  obligation  always  to  have 
legions  on  foot  in  some  provinces,  produced  a  social  phenomenon 
hitherto  unknown.  These  constantly  renewed  expeditions  were 
making  of  the  service  a  profession,  and  preparing  two  centuries 
before  the  battle  of  Actium  the  permanent  army  of  Augustus  and 
of  the  empire.  Formerly  the  people  and  the  army  were  one  ;  the 
long  continuance  of  wars  in  remote  countries  effected  the  separation 
between  the  citizen  and  the  soldier.  Whilst  the  former  was  grow- 
ing mendicant  and  venal,  the  latter  forgot  in  the  camp  the  ways 
of  civil  life,  and  from  being  a  patriot,  became  a  mercenary.  Ee- 
tained  fifteen  and  tAventy  years  under  the  standard  without  the 
opportunity,  as  in  earlier  days,  of  returning  each  winter  to  his 
home,  the  soldier  made  the  camp  his  country,  finding  therein  the 
satisfaction  of  all  his  wants. 

Thus,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  all  suffers  change — army 
and  people  alike.  It  was  inevitable,  but  the  time  was  coming 
when  these  armies  Avould  give  to  their  generals  the  power  that 
the  people  formerly  gave  to  its  tribunes,  and  a  military  revolution 
was 'to  be  the  logical  sequence  of  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

At  Eome,  a  hungry  crowd ;  in  the  camps,  men  who  above 
all  believe  in  the  power  of  the  sword ;  above  both,  an  aristocracy 
very  limited  in  number,  who    intend  to   reserve   for  themselves  the 
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|)luii(l(>r  of  tho  world ;  sjinh  was  the  situation  which  is  hidden 
fiorii  j)i('jii(li(!ed  eyes  by  tho  deceitful  words,  "the  Roman  republic" 
iiiid  "  Roman  liberty." 

We  have  Hj)okcn  only  casually  of  a  class  which  has  been 
slowly  forming  below  the  senatorial  aristocracy,  that  of  the  moneyed 
men  who  were  to  play  an  important  part  in_  the  dissolution  of 
Home,  as  did  the  French  financiers  and  farmers  general  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  old  French  society.  At  Rome,  the  census  or 
enumeration  of  citizens  and  their  fortunes  taking  place  every  five 
years,  was  a  State  duty,  performed  with  religious  solemnities.  The 
State  then  ascertained  what  were  its  resources  in  men  and  money, 
and  distributed  the  citizens  in  classes  for  voting  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  declared  fortunes.  This  declaration  included 
only  property  in  land  and  all  that  appertained  to  it,  res  mancipi, 
such  as  harvests,  slaves,  cattle,  all  things  attaching  men  to  the 
soil,  to  the  city.  15ut  the  declaration  did  not  include  the  res  lire 
mrinripi,  that  is  to  say,  capital  and  manufactured  products,  which 
might  easily  be  removed  outside  the  city,  and  which  the  city,  on 
account  of  their  mobility,  was  not  willing  to  recognisse  or  to  cover 
with  the  protection  of  her  laws.  Thus  there  grew  iip  at  Rome 
two  classes  of  owners,  those  to  whom  their  property  gave  political 
rights,  and  those  to  whom  it  gave  none.  These  latter  were  the 
(iTdrii.  It  was  the  same  in  France  in  the  time  of  the  pays  Ulgal, 
when  for  admission  to  the  great  civic  function  of  the  electorate 
aocoiuit  was  taken  only  of  those  sorts  of  property  which  paid 
a  direct  tax  to  the  State.  At  that  epoch,  in  France  as  in  ancient 
Rome,  there  were  agrarians,  and  as  at  Rome,  there  were  among 
these  persons  rich  men,  and  even  men  of  high  consideration  in  the 
State. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  contempt  felt  by  the  ancients 
for  all  forms  of  trade  or  commerce.  What  we  have  just  said  ex- 
plains this  point  by  the  difference  that  these  little  cities,  always 
in  danger  from  their  neighboin-s,  felt  obliged  to  make  between 
landed  property,  Avhioh  secured  them  ardcmt  defenders,  and  that 
commercial  wealth,  easily  hidden  or  removed  in  the  moment  of 
(lunger,  which  made  its  possessor  not  so  much  a  fellow-citizen  as 
a   temporary    resident.      On    this   account    a   will    or   a   sjde    dealing 

with   lauded   property  required   originally  to   b(^    sanctioned   by  the 
VOL.  n.  z 
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people,   and    later   by  five    citizens,   representing   the    five  classes  of 
landed  proprietors  or  true  citizens. 

But  while  the  old  Eoman  people  was  diminishing  daily  in 
number,  those  to  whom  it  had  refused  a  place  in  the  State  were 
making  for  themselves  a  place  of  great  importance.  The  law  had 
prohibited  business  to  senatorial  families,  but,  meauAvhilo,  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  the  victualling  of  the  city  and  of  the  armies,  th(> 
execution  of  great  public  works,  roads,  aqueducts,  temples,  basilicas, 
etc.,  were  giving  occasion  for  an  enormous  amount  of  business.  All 
this  the  State  abandoned  to  private  enterprise.  Italians  and  freed- 
men,  enriched  by  petty  traffic,  undertook  these  piiblic  works,  in- 
dividually or  in  companies.  The  gains  being  enormous,  those  of 
the  rich  citizens  who.  were  not  magistrates  desired  a  share,  and 
united  themselves  to  these  companies,  especially  after  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  opened  those  regions  to  Roman 
speculators.  In  this  way  there  occurred  a  division  in  the  eques- 
trian order  that  rated  highest  in  the  State.  Those  who  were  sons  of 
senators  thought  only  of  succeeding  to  the  paternal  honours,  the  others 
of  obscui-e  origin,  or,  as  new  men,  kept  out  of  public  office,  undertook 
the  collection  of  revenues  and  public  works,  and  were  designated 
publicans.  Aristocratic  pride  gave  way  sometimes  before  the  import- 
ance of  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  and  it  was  admitted  that  traffic 
on  a  grand  scale  was  no  longer  a  disgrace.^  But  it  was  neither  trade  in 
any  form,  nor  public  works,  nor  banking  which  gave  the  surest  profits. 

The  senate  had  carefully  reserved  for  the  proconsuls  and 
praetors  the  political  and  military  administration  of  the  provinces, 
but  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  days,  had  not  concerned 
itself  with  the  details  of  the  financial  administration,  which  would 
have  involved  the  creation  of  a  numerous  staff  of  officials.  Every 
five  years  the  censors  farmed  out  the  taxes  at  public  auction,  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  down  they  gave  over  to  private 
individuals,  usually  heads  of  companies  {immcipeH^  the  right  to 
collect  for  the  five  years  the  taxes  due  to  the  State.  The  auction 
having  been  held,  the  higher  bidders  paid  the  sums  they  had 
offered,  and  then  with  a  retinue  of  agents  and  slaves  these  publicans 
set  off  for  the  province  which  had  been  given  up  to  them.     Then 

'  Cicero  says  (de  Off.,  i.  42)  tliat  trade  is  more  or  less  esteeine<l  neoording-  as  it  is  more  or 
less  wholesale. 
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l)op;un  the  most  oruel  extortions ;  in  one  case,  instead  of  the  20,000 
talents  th(>y  were  to  levy  in  Asia,  they  wrunj?  from  the  provinee 
120,()()().  The  governor,  if  he  i)n)po.s«'(l  to  interfere,  was  bribed  to 
sil(>nce,  later  they  intimidated  him,  and  there  remain(>d  to  the 
victims  only  the  slow  and  dangerons  r(>source  of  a  complaint  at 
Rome.  During  the  second  Punic  war  the  publicans  madc^  them- 
s(dve8  feared  by  the  senate,  and  in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Macedon  it  was  an  ostablish(Hl  opinion  that  where  they  were,  either 
the  public  treasury  was  wronged  or  the  siibjects  oppressed.  It  is 
curious  to  see  these  publicans  tuming  the  now  id(>as  to  their  own 
profit,  and  denying  in  accordance  Avith  the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus 
the  divinity  of  the  gods  for  the  purpose  of  being  allowed  to  levy 
taxes  upon  consecrated  lands.  A  priest  of  Amphiaraiis,  in  IJcootia, 
claiming  the  immunity,  received  answer  from  the  publican,  "  Pay," 
he  replied,  "  your  god  is  only  a  man  !  "  ' 

Tlie  conquests  made  by  barbarians  are  teiTibl(\  In  three  cities 
(lenghis-Khan  massacred  4,000,000  men.  But  when  these  nomadic 
invaders  have  carried  their  fury  elsewhere  quiet  is  restored,  and 
the  wounds  made  by  the  sword  are  so  quickly  stanched  !  *  But 
a  nation  of  poor  peasants,  accustomed  to  make  the  earth  yi(>ld  all 
that  it  can,  a  people  who  as  yet  undei-stood  of  civilization  no  more 
than  some  new  material  enjoyments,  nmst  revel  in  its  victory  and 
draw  every  possible  advantage  from  the  conquered  country.  Into 
the  government  of  the  world  the  Romans  carried  the  habits  of  their 
private  life.  Trained  to  avarice  by  poverty,  they  were  greedy, 
rapacious,  pitiless,  like  Cato  their  model,  like  the  usurer,  who  had 
been,  and  still  was,  so  severe  among  themselves.  More  temble 
than  war,  this  spirit  of  extortion  came  down  upon  the  provinces  ; 
the  publicans  were  its  instruments,  and  public  hatred  has  branded 
the  name.  Moralists  reproach  them  also,  and  usually  with  reason. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  this  financial  power  of 
the  publicans  was  the  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  world  of  some- 
thing very  important  in  modem  life,  to  which  we  can  offer  no 
objection,    the    power    of    capital,    without    which    there    could    be 

'  liivy,  xlv.  18  ;  Cic,  rfe  Nat.  dear.,  iii.  li> :  Nrgahatit  immortale*  exue  ulion,  qui  aliqiutndo 
hitmineK  fmiveut. 

''  [Tliis  is  oiilv  triio  when  n  niilion  i.s  not  ilecftvitig.  Tlie  permanent  (ieixipiiliilion  of  I'pper 
Asia  was  partly  caiistnl  by  tliese  massacres.  Tims  the  plagues  in  tlie  days  of  M.  Aiirelius  p«'r- 
manentlv  weakened  the  decayinjr  empire. — Ed.] 

7.  2 
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neither  industry  nor  commerce,  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  masses. 
Our  army  contractors,  our  financiers  on  change,  our  undertakers  of 
great  public  works,  have  they  always  been  more  honest  than  the 
old  publicans  ?  The  latter  had  many  slaves,'  it  will  be  said ;  but 
they  also  employed  many  freedmen  and  many  of  free  birth,  who, 
together  with  themselves,  made  a  good  living  or  even  a  fortune. 
"Who  were  these  overseers  of  workmen,  prcefecti  fahrum,  whom  all 
governors  of  provinces  and  chiefs  of  legion  gathered  around  them?^ 
Balbus  commenced  in  this  way  and  ended  with  the  consulship. 
Scipio  Africanus  said  ouce,  scornfully,  "  The  same  people  has  no 
right  to  be  at  once  the  king  and  the  business  agent  of  the 
world."  •*  Men  emerging  from  shops  and  counting-houses  are 
destined,  however,  to  become  daily  more  and  more  imj)ortant  in 
Eome,  since  part  of  their  wealth,  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  will  open  to  them  the  five  classes  of  true  citizens,  even  the 
very  first.  Separated  from  the  patricians  by  their  manners,  and 
from  the  people  by  their  wealth,  this  aristocracy  of  money  will 
have  neither  the  haughty  ambition  of  the  great  nor  the  vulgar 
passions  of  the  crowd ;  but  it  will  have  others,  and  it  is  this  class 
which,  disturbed  in  its  speculations  by  the  civil  wars,  will  aid 
Julius  and  Octavius  to  re-establish  order  by  converting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  many  into  the  government  of  the  one. 

'  Tliis  employment  of  slaves  in  finiiiicial  affairs  rendered  it  necessary  to  create  a  class  of 
actions  »t  law,  insfitoria  and  tribidoria,  to  give  those  witli  whom  a  slave  had  negotiated  in  his 
master's  name  the  right  to  compel  the  latter  to  fulfil  the  engagements  inade  in  his  name.  {Dig., 
xiv.,  under  the  heads  iii.  and  iv.)  M.  Pardessns  {Collection  des  loin  marit.,  i.  55)  believes  that 
these  actions  originated  at  an  early  period. 

^  In  speaking  of  the  great  public  works  executed  in  Italy  by  Cains  Gracchus,  Appian  says 
{Bell  cii\,  I.  23)  thM  the  tribune  attaclied  tluis  to  his  interests  a  multitude  of  workmen  and 
labourers  of  all  kinds. 

'  Cic,  de  Rep. ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Portitor. 

*  Ue  Witte,  Reeue  numism.,  1862,  p.  107.     Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  coin  of  Vespasian. 


The  Senate  Personified.' 


CHArTER   XXXVII. 

STRIFE  BETWEEN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW. 

I. — Thk  Reaction  ;   Cato. 

A  LL  the  iuuovations  which  we  have;  doscribod  irritated  the  coii- 
•^^  servutivo  party ;  the  past  never  disappears  witliout  a  stniggh-. 
Cato  made  himscH  the  leader  of  the  resistance. 

He  was  born  at  Tusculum  in  233.  His  sanguine  complexion, 
his  pi(>rcing  gray  oyos,  his  dc^termincd  air  did  not  b(>token  an  easy- 
going person,  and  an  incisive  use  of  language  at  the  command  of 
a  ready  intellect,  which  was  well  able  to  find  the  weak  point  in 
every  argument,  and  to  be  successful  in  every  undertaking,  made 
him  a  person  not  to  be  overlooked.'  An  epigram  current  at  the 
time  of  his  death  avers  that  Pluto  dreaded  to  receive  this  man 
"  always  ready  to  bite."  He  was  never  accommodating ;  Avhen 
Kumonos  came  to  Rome  he  refused  to  see  him.  "  But  he  is  an 
upright  man,"  they  said,  "  and  a  friend  to  Rome."  "  It  may  be 
so,"  was  Gate's  answer,  "but  a  king  is  by  nature  a  carnivorous 
beast."  He  was  scarcely  more  civil  to  the  populace.  One  day, 
when  the  crowd  called  for  a  distribution  of  corn,  he  opposed  the 
measure,  and  his  address  began  with  these  words  :  "  Citizens,  it  is 
hard  to  speak  to  the  belly,  which  has  no  ears."  A  tribime  sus- 
pected of  poisoning  proposed  a  bad  law :  "  Young  man,"  Cato  said 
to  him,  "  I  know  not  which  is  worse,  to  drink  your  potions  or  to 
ratify  your  measures." 

From   his   father   Cato    had   inherited    a    small    estate    in   the 

'  His  name  was  Porcius ;  he  was  called  Cato  (Catiu)  on  account  of  his  shrewdness.  Some 
authors  place  tlie  date  of  his  birth  in  the  year  238.  This  is  ii  mistake,  for  he  says  himst>lf  that 
he  made  his  first  ranipiiipii  "  at  the  njfc  of  seventeen,  when  Hannibal,  still  victorious,  brought 
fire  and  sword  into  Italy."  Those  woixls  can  refer  to  no  other  than  the  year  21(i,  but  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  both  Plutarch  and  Livy  are  wrong  in  representing  him  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 
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Sabine  country.  There  primitive  manners  still  existed,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  ground  he  saw  the  hut  and  the  seven  acres  which  had 
formed  the  whole  patrimony  of  Curius  Dentatus.  Cato  was  in- 
spired by  this  great  example  of  a  frugal  and  laborious  life.  He 
truly  said,  "  Idleness  kills  more  men  than  labour  does."  And  so 
daily  he  worked  with  his  slaves,  eating  and  drinking  with  them, 
in  the  winter  clad  in  a  simple  tunic,  in  the  summer  stripped  under 
the   hottest    sun.      When   field  work   was    over   he   practised    as    an 


Tusculum.     From  an  engraving  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale.' 

advocate   in   the   neighbouring    towns,    exercising   himself    in   those 
combats  which  were  to  be  the  business  of  his  life. 

Economical  on  his  own  behalf  as  well  as  for  the  State,  he 
was  wont  to  say  that  whatever  one  could  do  without  was  dear, 
even  'at  an  obol,  and  so  long  as  he  was  in  command  of  the  legions 
he  took  from  the  public  granaries,  for  himself  and  his  suite,  but 
four  and  a  half  bushels  of  com  a  month.  During  his  consulship 
his  dinner  never  cost  him  more  than  thirty  uses,  and  on  retui-ning 
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from  Spuiii  lio  sold  his  charger  to  save  the  Stuto  the  cxiicutMJ  of 
truiisport.  It  i8  true  thut  he  auctioned  his  sick  or  aged  slaves. 
"  For  my  part,"  says  Plutarch,  "  I  could  not  have  the  lu'art  to  s<'ll 
my  old  ox  who  had  used  up  his  strength  in  ploughing  my  tield." 
But  this  was  a  retiuement  which  Cato  did  not  at  all  understand. 
His  calm,  precise  mind  lacked  elevation  and  grandeur.  The  lloman 
is,  abov(!  all  things,  the  man  of  business,  and  Cato  was  more 
llonum  than  any  of  them.  Elegance  in  mind  or  manners,  love  of 
the  arts,  seemed  to  him  criminal  tastes  ; '  he  so  loved  the  merely 
useful  as  even  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  noble.  But  we  must  not  forget 
his  fine  definition  of  the  orator :  "  The  upright  man,  expert  in  fine 
language." 

It  remained  still  the  custom  at  Rome  for  men  of  rank  to  seek 
out  and  advance  to  public  office  young  plebeians  of  promising 
talent.  •  Tliis  was  useful  to  the  State  and 
also  to  the  patron,  secui'ing  to  the  llepublic 
good  servants,  and  to  the  aristocmcy  de- 
voted clients.  The  English  nobility  act 
thus    to    theii"   gi'cat    advantage.      At   times  Coin  of  Uato." 

the  dopeudent  disappointed  the  expectations 

of  his  patron ;  thus  Marius  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  Mctellus, 
who  had  opeued  to  him  a  public  career ;  but  Cato  attaining  tht^ 
highest  honours  in  the  State,  remained  friendly  to  the  man  who 
had  founded  his  foi-tunes ;  this  was  the  noblest  patrician  in  Roule,' 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Having  personal  knowledge  of  the  stem  vu-tues 
and  of  the  talents  of  Cato,  Valerius  induced  him  to  come  to  Home, 
and  there  supported  him  with  his  influence,  and  Cato,  though 
a  new  man,  was  able  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  to 
attain   the   legionary   tribuneship.*      Later   he  was   sent   into   Sicily 


'  He  affected  u  contempt  for  the  Oreek  muses :  Quandocitnu/ue  ista  getu  suas  Utteras  dabit, 
iinmia  rurrumpet.  (Pliuy,  Hint.  Nat.,  wix.  1.)  lie  regiinled  Socrutes  as  an  old  babbler;  he 
ridiculed  till!  school  of  eloquruce  tauglit  by  Isocnites  and  tlio  pupils  wlio  continued  for  years 
with  him,  us  if  tlicy  were  wiiitinjf  lo  plead  before  Pluto. 

''  M.  CA'IXJ.  I'llO.  PU.  liOMA.  Head  of  Liberty.  Un  the  reverse,  the  word  VICTUIX, 
engraved  beneath  a  seated  Victory.     Silver  coin  of  the  Porciaii  geiu. 

'  Concerning  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  ffeiiJi  Valeria,  see  Diouysius,  v.  30 ;  Plutarch 
Piibl.,  -20  and  ->.•? ;  Livy,  ii.  .31  ;  Cic,  (le  Ley.,  ii.  23. 

'  As  early  as  this  time  he  manifesti-d  the  severity  of  his  principles  by  ctmtributing  to  the 
passing  of  the  le.i-  Vincia,  which  forbade  judges  to  accept  fees  or  receive  presents.  (Livy, 
x.\.\iv.  1 ;  Cic.,  de  Oral.,  ii.  7  ;  Tac.,  Aim.,  ii.  5.) 
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as  quaestor  with  Scipio.  "While  delayed  there  by  his  preparations, 
Scipio  at  Syracuse  amused  himself  with  studying  the  brilliant 
literatui-e  of  Greece,  and  lived  surrounded  by  books,  luxury,  and 
amusements.  Cato,  who  was  not  friendly  to  the  Greeks,  was 
irritated  by  this  extravagance  and  self-indulgence ;  he  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction,  but  the  general  replied  proudly  that  he  should 
render  accoimt  at  Rome  of  his  victories,  and  not  of  a  few  sesterces, 
and  that  he  did  not  require  so  exact  a  quaestor,  and  thereupon  dis- 
missed Cato.     The  latter  returned  to  Eome  to  swell  the  number  of 


Ruins  at  Syracuse.     (From  an  engraving  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale.) 


Scipio's  enemies  gathered  around  Fabius  Cunctator,  his  former  chief. 
This,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  origin  of  that  hatred  with 
which  Cato  pursued  Africanus  even  to  the  tomb.  But  Livy 
says  nothing  about  this  quarrel ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  shows  us 
Scipio  dividing  between  Leelius  and  Cato  the  command  of  the  left 
wing  of  his  fleet  in  the  passage  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  Dislike 
resulted   too  directly  from   the  characters   and    manners  of   the  two 
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men  for  us  to  suppoae  recriminations  to  havo  passed  between 
tlieni.  Bcipio,  who  liud  all  tin:  tastes  of  a  superioi'  mind  and 
a  refined  soul,  desired  his  countrymen  to  unite  to  th(!  achievements 
of  war  and  of  state-craft  those  of  the  intelhict.  lie  had  U«anied  to 
love  studious  leisure,  and  the  great  poets  and  artists  of  fireece ' 
had  opened  to  his  mind  those  wide  horizons  in  which  personal 
objects  disappear,  and  even  the  city  itself  is  lost  from  sight.' 
S(npio,  spoiled  by  successes  and  by  his  own  genius,  forgot  that  he 
was  the  citizen  of  a  Kepublie  whose  firat  law  was  eiiuality.  His 
formei-  quaestor  cruelly  reminded  him  of  this. 

After   tilling   tlie    olftce    of     plebeian    tedile,    C'ato    received   the 
prictorship  of  Sardinia,  in  which  office  he  gave  conspicuous  in8t:-.nce8 


2-3  4 

Phoenician  Scarabeei,  found  in  Sardinia.' 


of  his  severity  and  of   his  honesty.      He  banished  all  usurers  from 
the    island,    and    he    refused    the    money    which    the    province,    in 


'  Scipio  iTecle<l  in  the  Uapitol,  in  front  of  tlie  street  leading  to  the  temple,  an  iireli  of 
triumpli  orniuiiented  with  seven  gilded  statues,  two  horses,  and  four  marble  husini).  (Livv, 
xxxvii.  ."?.)  Mis  second  son  wrote  a  history  in  Greek.  (Cic,  tie  fieii.,  .35;  Urutus,  77.)  Lucius 
Scipio  erected  his  own  slalue  in  the  Capitol  with  tlie  chlamys  anil  sandals.     (Val.  Ma.\..  ii.  ti.) 

■*  Si  f/iiu,  illo  I'aciiriaiiu  inir/ien.i  alitum,  anguium  curru,muttas  et  varitu  gentet  et  urbex 
(iespicere  et  oculis  coUw<trare possit.     (Cic,  de  Sep.,  iii.  0.) 

■'  The  Oasette  archioluyique  has  published,  with  a  learned  explanatory  note  (vol.  iii.  p.  74) 
by  M.  Mansell,  four  I'hounician  «cn /■«/>«•/ found  in  a  necropolis  in  Sardinia.  The  intaglios  here 
represented  twice  tlieir  real  size  are  cut  in  the  under  side  of  each  of  these  scaraba;i,  which  were 
at  once  a  symbol  of  immortality  placed  witliin  the  tomb  to  constde  tlie  dead, and  an  amulet  worn 
by  the  living  lo  preserve  from  luirni.  The  subjects  represented  show  the  fusion  effected  between 
the  different  religions  of  antiquity,  and  render  them  specially  interesting.  Nos.  1  and  i  show 
those  beings  called  in  scripture  satyrs,  jn  the  Septuagint  ^a</iawa,  and  by  St.  Jerome  incvbumis 
pel  satyrot.  They  are,  in  fact,  very  good  representations  of  the  Greek  and  Uoman  satyr;  they 
carry  drinking-cups,  and  seemed  already  intoxicated.  In  No.  3  are  four  mice  surrounding 
a  basket,  and  in  No.  5  an  ant;  the  rat,  in  the  Kast  as  well  as  in  Kome,  was  a  prophetic 
animal.  [But  there  is  no  word  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  for  the  rat,  which  they  can  hardly  have 
known. — EdJ]  Tlie  fly  in  No.  4  recalls  the  Baal-Zebub  or  god  of  flies  of  the  Hible,  the  great  god 
of  Ekroii,  who  had  a  famous  oracle  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Chaldeean  books  give 
a  proplietic  power  to  flies,  as  the  Phrygian  legend  of  Midas  to  ants.  No.  5  is  taken  from  Delia 
Marmora's  work,  Sopra  alcutie  antichite  sarde,  pi.  B,  No.  1)4. 
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accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  voted  him.  This  conduct  and 
the  severity  of  his  morals,  exceptional  in  the  corrupt  city,  com- 
bined with  his  rough  eloquence,  drew  all  eyes  upon  him.  The 
people  loved  their  stern  censor.  They  did  not  obey  him,  but  they 
applauded  him,  and  Cato  crossing  the  Forum  in  his  cheap  attire 
or  rei:)roving  the  crowd  from  the  platform  and  preventing  a  gratuitous 

distribution  of  com,  was  more 
respected  and  listened  to  than  the 
habitual  flatterers  of  the  people. 
In  the  year  195  the  comitia 
raised  him  to  the  consulship  with 
his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Greece  was  not  yet  pacified; 
Antiochus  was  threatening,  and 
Hannibal  had  not  left  Carthage ; 
Spain  and  the  Cisalpine  were 
in  insurrection,  but  Spain  and 
Gaul,  Hannibal  and  the  king  of 
Syi'ia,  were  all  for  the  moment 
forgotten.  Vainly-  did  kings  or 
people  demand  attention;  one  sub- 
ject only  occupied  senate,  consuls, 
tribunes,  and  divided  the  public 
mind  ;  should  Eoman  matrons  be 
---  permitted  to  wear  more  than  half 
an  ounce  of  gold,  or  a  dress  of 
A  Matron."  divcrs    coloui's,    or    to    ride   in   a 

carriage  in  the  city  ?  This  was 
the  question  which  aroused  stormy  debates ;  these  were  the  pro- 
hibitions instituted  by  the  Oppian  law  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  they  had  hardly  been  obeyed,  if  Ave  may 
judge  by  the  luxury  which  the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  displayed 
in  public.  "  When  she  left  home  to  go  to  the  temple,"  says 
a  family  friend,   "  she  seated  herself   in  a  glitteiing  chariot,  herself 


'  He  would  never  wear  a  toga  costing  over  100  draclimfe. 

-  Bronze  of  heroic  size  found  at  Resiiia  in  1745.  (Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  vol.  vi. 
1st  Series,  pi.  67.)  This  figure,  clad  in  a  long  tunic,  is  also  wrapped  in  an  ample  mantle,  which, 
falling  from  the  head,  is  parted  on  the  breast  by  the  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
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attired  with  oxtrenic  luxury.  Ik'fore  hisr  wore  (;uiTi<'<l  with  8ol<«iiin 
ocromoiiy  the  vases  of  gold  and  silver  required  for  the  ssierific-e 
and  a  num(>rous  train  of  slaves  and  servants  accompanied  her."  ' 
Two  tribunes  now  pro- 
posed the  abrogation  of 
this  sumptuary  law. 
The  Capitol  was  thronged 
with  the  partisans  of 
the  opposing  sides,  and 
the  matrons  themselves 
besieged  the  Forum  and 
wearied  out  the  magis- 
trates with  their  tumul- 
tuous solicitations.  But 
in  the  consul,  Porcius 
Cato,  they  found  an  in- 
flexible opponent.  "  If, 
Eomans,"    Livy    makes 


him 


say. 


every    in- 


dividual among  us  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  a 
husband  over  his  o^vu 
wife,  we  should  have 
had  no  trouble  to-day 
with  all  these  "women, 
but  now  because  we  arc 
imable  to  withstand  each 
separately  we  now  dread 
their     collective     force. 

...  If   then  you   suffer  them   to  throw   off   their  restrictions,  and 
at   last    to   be    set    on   an    e([ual    footing   with   yourselves,    can    you 

'  Polybius,  zxxii.  12. 

'  The  IJernuy  Collection  (Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2804).  "This  beautiful  vase  belonged  to 
one  of  those  pairs  (paria,  si/nthejivi)  that  the  ancieuts  delighted  to  put  together.  (The  Uernay 
Collection  alone  contains  nine  pair  of  vases.)  The  handle,  of  silver,  is  attached  to  the  vase  bv 
a  tragic  mask,  and  at  the  top  by  two  Medusa  heads  ;  these  ornaments,  like  the  otlier  bas-reliefs, 
are  repoiusis.  The  egg  patterns  and  leaves  which  decorate  the  upper  edge  and  divide  the  two 
rows  of  figures  are  the  only  part  chased.  In  the  lower  row  the  silversmith  has  represented 
Achilles  weeping  over  the  body  of   Patroclus  and  the  ransom  of  Hector.     Arouud  the  ueck  is 


Silver  Vase.' 
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iiiiagiue  tliat  they  will  be  any  longer  tolerable  ?  .  .  .  .  Often  have 
you   heard   me    complain    that   the    State    was    endangered   by    two 

opposite  vices,  luxury 
and  avarice,  those  pests 
which  have  been  the 
ruin  of  all  great  em- 
pires. These  I  dread 
the  more  as  our  cir- 
cumstances grow  daily 
more  prosperous  and 
happy ;  as  the  empire 
increases,  as  we  have 
now  passed  over  into 
Greece  and  Asia,  places 
abounding  with  every 
kind  of  temptation 
that  can  inflame  the 
passions,  and  as  we 
have  begun  to  handle 
even  royal  treasui'es  ; 
so  much  the  more  do 
I  fear  that  this  riches 
will  end  by  conquer- 
ing us.  Believe  me, 
those  statues  from 
Syracuse  were  brought 
into  this  city  to  no 
good.'^  I  already  hear 
too  many  commending 
and    admiring    the    friezes    of     Athens   and    Corinth,    and   ridiculing 

tlie  carrying  off  of  the  palladium.  The  composition  on  tlie  matchinjr  vase  represents  Achilles 
dragging  Hector's  body  and  the  deatli  of  Achilles,  and  upon  the  neck,  Ulysses  and  Dolon.  The 
elegance  of  the  vase,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  use  designed,  the  good  taste  of  the  relief  and 
of  the  composition,  seem  to  place  it  in  the  best  period  of  art,  but  a  certain  heaviness  in  the 
figures,  and  details  rather  Roman  than  Greek,  scarcely  agree  with  this  theory  ;  we  have,  doubt- 
less,Mn  tkis  vase  an  instance  of  what  Koman  work  could  produce,  while  yet  faithful  to  Greek 
taste."     (Saglio's  Diet,  des  aittiq.  grecq.  et  rom.,  p.  805-6.) 

'  Ancient  copy  of  tlie  great  work  of  Praxiteles.  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  59  of  the 
Olarac  catalogue.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  statue  had  already  been  brought  to  Rome,  but 
Oato  had  seen  enough  of  the  fair  divinities  of  Greece  to  dread  the  comparison  with  the  shapeless 
deities  of  early  Rome. 


Venus  of  Cnidus.- 
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tlio  oartlioii  iinagos  of  oxir  Roman  go<l8.  Koi-  iny  part  I  prefer 
those  gods,  propitious  as  they  are,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to 
ho,  if  we  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  own  mansions." 

Plautus  also  had  lately  exhibited  in  the  theatre  a  biting 
satire  on  the  luxury  of  the  matrons,  showing  them  walking  the 
streets  decked  out  with  estato^s,  fundin  e.coniatw,\  as  I)u  Hellay  later 
said   of   the  courtiers  of    Francis    I.,  that    their    mills,  their   forests, 


(ireek  Frieze  broiijflit  to  Rome"represeiiliiip  Mlnervn,  Ar)if«t»,  and  Tipliyc.^ 


and  farms  were  upon  their  backs.  But  poet  and  consul  both  failed ; 
the  law  was  abrogated,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  new  Tuanners 
born  of  victory  were  stronger  than  'this  sumptuary  law,  made  in 
a  time  of  peril  and  public  destitution. 

'  III  the  EpidiciiJi.  Notice  in  llie  Auhilarin  the  long  tirades  of  Megadorus.  Tliis  play.one 
of  tlio  best  works  of  I'lnutus,  undoubtedly  lielongs  to  the  time  when  this  question  of  the  Oppian 
law  ngitnte<l  the  minds  of  all. 

-  In  the  Hritish  Miisenni.  Frieze  found  at  Uome, representing  Minerva  superintending  the 
ccrndtriirtioii  of  tlio  ship  Argo;  Argus  works,  while  the  goddess  aids  the  pilot  Tiphys  to  fold 
the  sails.     (^.Miiller,  Moniim..  pi.  .v.\.\ii.  No.  iSS.) 
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Cato  immediately  set  off  for  Spain.  Upon  his  arrival  he  clis- 
inissed  all  the  contractors.  "  The  war  shall  support  the  war,"  he 
said.  Scipio,  content  with  possessing  the  affection  of  his  soldiers, 
and  sure  to  find  them  brave  and  obedient  on  the  day  of  battle, 
often  closed  his  eyes  to  their  pleasures  and  their  excesses.  Cato, 
severe  towards  others  as  towards  himself,  was  not  the  man  to 
tamper  with  discipline.  Continual  drilling  and  indefatigable 
vigilance  gave  his  army  the  appearance  of  the  old  legions.  This 
(iampaign,  which  Cato  recorded,  did  much  honour  to  his  military 
talents,  and  gave  him  a  triumph ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae  also  added  to  his  reputation. 


II. — Cato  opposed  to  the  Scipios. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  towards  Scipio  increased  daily  in 
the  senate  and  among  the  people.  Since  that  apotheosis,  after  his 
triumph,  which  he  had  refused,  envy  had  marked  him  for  its 
prey ;  and  Cato,  who  dared  not  yet  encounter  him  openly, 
encouraged  the  sharp  attacks  of  Najvius  and  Plautus,  the  popular 
poets  of  the  day.  Na^vius  especially,  a  veteran  of  tho  first  Punic 
war,  which  he  sang  in  Saturnian  verses,  pursued  the  great  men  of 
Rome  with  his  bitter  raillery.'  "  More  than  gold  I  love  liberty  ! 
Submit  then ;  this  people  submits  well ;  do  you  know  who  will 
soon  destroy  your  fine  Republic  ?  "  He  once  dared  to  rail  at  the 
Metelli :  "It  is  luck,  not  their  services,  that  makes  them 
consuls  !  "  '^  They  retorted  by  a  line  in  the  same  measure :  "  The 
Metelli  will  bring  woe  to  Najvius  the  poet  "  [Dabunt  malum  Metelli 
Ncevio  poetce).  And  they  did  so ;  Na^vius  was  thro^vn  into  prison 
under  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  against  the  defamatoiy  verses. 
Plautus,  his  friend,  pleaded  for  him  in  the  theatre ;  with  an 
assumed  comic  hoiTor  at  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  poet, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  gloomy  confinement,  with  irons  on  his  feet 
day   and    night.      Na3vius    retracted,    and    composed   two   pieces   to 

'  Cf.  Ivliissnianii,  On.  Naecii  vita  et  relifjuuf,  1843. 

■^  The  line  \Fat<i  fiunt  Metelli  Romre  co7iiiule>i]  may  also  mean,  "  It  is  for  the  ruin  of  Home 
that  the  Metelli  become  consuls." 
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disavow  liis  petulant  attacks.'  At  this  price  h(!  obtained  from  the 
tribunes  his  liberty.  ]iut  he  soon  i-ecornnienced,  and  this  timo 
did  not  fear  to  attack  the  regal  power  of  Scipio.  "  What  ! "  he 
says,  "  that  which  I  applaud  in  th(>  theatre,  shall  I  not  darc^  to 
■wound  therewith  the  oar  of  one  of  our  kings  ?■  Alas  I  slaveiy  now 
stifles  liberty ;  but  at  the  games  of  Bacchus  we  will  speak  with  fn'e 
voice."  In  another  of  his  pieces  he  attacked  the  austere  reputa- 
tion for  morality,  which  th(>  hero  had  so  skilfidly  secured ;  upon 
this  8cii)io  became  exasperated,  and  th(>  incorrigible  poet  was  sent 
into  (>xile  and  intxmied  at  lltica. 

Phnitus,  warned  by  this  example,  no  longer  dared    to    mention 


Wine  Cart.'' 

names,  but  there  are  few  of  his  pieces  in  which  he  docs  not  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  early  simplicity  and  attack  th(>  mannei-s  of  the 
timers.  Notice  his  picture  of  the  rhetoricians  and  philosojduM-s, 
Scipio's   favourite   friends :    "  Those    Greeks   who,   under    their   long 


'  Ctim  in  hix  .  .  .  .  fnhiitiK,  delirta  xim  et  jipfulantinn  dintorum,  qiiibujt  miilfon  nnti>  lirspraf 
ih'Im'xxrf.     (Aulus  Gellius,  Xort.  Att.,  iii.  3.) 

-  Qiiemijunm  regem  rumpere, 

'  From  a  fresco  found  at  Pom^ipii  in  a  thprmnjy<tliiim.  (See  also  on  next  pape  tlie  drinkinfr 
scene  from  the  same  source.)  Tlie  first  of  tliese  represents  a  cart  containing  an  immense  skin 
for  tlie  transportation  of  wine  ;  tlie  st'cond.  a  tavern  scene  :  two  of  the  party  (perhaps  women) 
liave  their  heads  covered  with  a  kin<l  of  hood  worn  at  the  present  day  upon  parts  of  the  Italian 
sea-coast  by  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  drinkers  have  evidently  exhausted  their  supply,  for 
two  cups  or  drinkinfj-liorns  are  invertetl,  and  a  younjf  porillator  is  brinpng  fresli  ones.  Alonj^ 
tlie  wall  are  liunir  provisions— fsausiig-es.  veg-ctahles,  etc. ;  characters  are  traced  upon  the  wall, as 
in  the  pot-houses  of  our  time.  (Cf.  Uoux.  Ilrrrulaniim  et  Pompfi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  (iiV-T,  and  Rich, 
Greek  and  lioman  Anti(jiiitiei<  under  the  words  Caivarivm  and  Caujmna.) 
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cloaks  stuffed  with  books  and  with  the  provisions  they  have  begged, 
assemble,  confer,  and  walk  together,  all  bristling  with  maxims. 
At  all  hours  you  will  find  them  encamped  at  Thermo-polium, 
intoxicating  themselves  with  long  draughts.  When  they  steal 
something,  they  qiiickly  run  away  with  veiled  heads,  drink  it  hot, 
tlien  return  gravely  trying  to  steady  themselves  upon  their  drunken 
legs."  *  And  elsewhere  of  a  slave  meditating  some  rascality  : 
"  Behold  him,  about  to  philosophize  !  " 

But    Plautus   does   not    venture   very   far    upon   the    dangerous 
ground  of   political  allusions ;    he  had   rather   paint    the  manners  of 


Drinking'  Scene." 


the  lower  classes — the  knavish  valet,  the  profligate  and  deluded 
old  man,  the  usurer  of  the  Forum,  the  parasite,  and  the  young 
slave-girl,  inevitably  declared  free  in  the  denouement.  [All  this  was 
borrowed  directly  from  the  Greeks.]  By  this  discretion  Plautus 
only  gained  the  advantage  of  being  overlooked.     The  favour  of  the 

'  Ciirenl.,  II.  iii.  \-\,  seq.  Thermopolium,  wine  shop,  properly  a  plane  where  heate<l  wine  is 
drank.  The  Latin  word  is  retained  in  tlie  translation  to  preserve  tlie  ironical  allnsion  to  Ther- 
mopylse.     The  Romans  were  fond  of  inidled  wine.     t'f.  also  P/ieuilnlux,  IV.  iii.  18. 

'  See  preceding  page,  note  3. 
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aristocracy  was  roservod  for  Enniiis,  for  Andronicus  and  Terence, 
elegant  copyists  of  Greece  and  supple  worshippers  of  fortune. 
Ennius  was  buried  with  the  Scipios ;  Terence  lived  in  intimate 
relations  with  them.'  As  for  the  poets  of  the  people,  Noevius  '■' 
died  in  exile,  and  if  Plautus  was  not  reduced  to  turn  a  mill,  as  he 
had  begun,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  favour  with  the  people  was 
ever  a  compensation  for  what  he  lost  by  satirizing  the  great  men. 

The  party  of  the  old   Romans  was   defeated  in  the  persons  of 
its  poets.     Cato  avenged  it. 

In  a  republic,  whoever  ceases  to  rise  begins  to  decline.  Scipio 
could  not  remain  at  the  height  where  the  victory  of  Zama  had 
placed  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  obtained  the  offices  of  prince 
of  the  senate  and  of  censor,  showed  in  the  latter  office  extreme 
indulgence,  accused  an  extortioner,  L.  Cotta,'  and  finally  caused 
himself  to  be  sent  into  Africa  to  allay  the  strife  between  Carthage 
and  Masinissa,  which  he  did  not  allay ;  *  his  popularity  was 
waning.  Flamininus,  Cato  even,  were  the  heroes  of  the  day.  To 
recall  the  attention  of  the  people  he  solicited  in  194  a  second  con- 
sulship ;  this  was  an  eiTor  on  his  part,  for  this  second  tenure 
brought  him  no  distinction,"  and  he  gave  offence  to  the  people  by 
assigning  to  senators  particular  places  in  the  theatre."  When, 
therefore,  in  192,  he  solicited  the  office  of  consul  for  his  son-in-law, 
Scipio  Nasica,  and  for  his  fi'iend  Lajlius,  he  met  with  a  double 
refusal.  Ilis  brother,  however,  was  elected  two  years  later  and 
entmsted  with  the  command  in  Asia,  whither  Africanus  went 
also,  but  this  campaign,  more  brilliant  than  difficult,  added  nothing 
to  his  fame  and  cost  him  the  repose  of  his  later  life.      From  that 

'  Whatever  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  Terence  had  some  fortune,  for  he  married  his 
daughter  to  a  Roman  knight,  and  left  lier  twenty  acres  of  gardens  along  the  Appian  Way. 

''  Cicero  and  all  commentators  following  him  represent  Najvius  to  have  died  in  204.  But 
the  verses  against  Scipio  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  battle  of  Zama.  In  204 
Scipio  could  not  he  spoken  of  as  accu.'^ed  and  almost  deprived  of  his  command,  as  Naevius  speaks 
of  him  ;  the  satire  at  that  period  would  have  had  no  echo  ;  the  exile  to  Utica  couhl  not  have 
taken  place  until  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Varro,  moreover,  makes  the  date  much  later: 
vitiim  Nrevii  jn'oducif  lunffiiu<  (Cic,  Brut.,  15),  to  199,  according  to  Teiiffel  in  his  Hist.  Lat.  Lit. 

'  Cic,  in  Cadi.,  21. 

'  Livy,  xxxiv.  62.  Livy  and  Plutarch  also  represent  him  as  going  into  Asia  ambasstidor  to 
Antiochus;  we  have  already  (vol.  ii.  p.  43)  expressed  our  doubts  on  this  subject. 

'  According  to  Plutarch  he  hastened  to  take  Cato's  place  in  Spain ;  Livy  represents  him  as 
going  no  furtlier  tlian  the  Cisalpine,  but  botli  agree  in  de.scrihing  this  consulship  as  of  little  im- 
portance. 

"  On  the  subject  of  this  attack  upon  equality,  see  Livy,  xxxix.  54,  and  Val.  Max.,  II.  iv.  3. 
VOL.  n.  '  AA 
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time  onward,  to  quote  the  energetic  language  of  Livy,  Cato  never 
ceased  barking  at  this  great  citizen.  But  Cato,  hard  and  dry  of 
heart,  though  he  had  been  Scipio's  quaestor,  had  not  adopted 
those  sentiments  of  respect  and  filial  piety  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  time,  were  due  from  the  quaestor  to  his  chief.  At  Thermo- 
pyte,  Acilius,  exaggerating  the  services  of  Cato,  had  declared  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army  that  the  victory  was  due  to  him, 
but  when  Acilius  sued  for  the  censorship  Cato  forgot  the  consul's 
noble  conduct,  entered  the  field  as  a  competitor,  and  to  make  the 
defeat  of  Acilius  more  secure,  brought  against  him  an  accusation 
of  embezzlement  of  public  funds.  For  a  man  who  prided  himself 
on  his  old-fashioned  morality  this  was  hardly  following  the  ex- 
amples of  early  days,  or  at  least  the  virtues  which  all  men, 
himself  included,  ascribed  to  those  times. 

At  his  instigation  the  two  Petilii,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
summoned  L.  Scipio  to  account  for  the  treasures  delivered  up  by 
Antiochus  (187).  When  he  had  brought  his  books  into  court 
Africanus  seized  them :  "  The  details  are  there,"  he  cried,  "  but 
they  shall  not  be  seen,"  and  he  tore  them  up  ;  "  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  have  undergone  the  affront  of  being  obliged  to  give 
account  of  4,000,000  sesterces  when  I  have  poured  200,000,000 
into  the  treasury." 

The  senate  possessed  no  means  of  coercing  Scipio,  and  finance 
did  not  concern  the  popular  assembly.  But  above  this  unwritten 
constitution  of  Eome  was  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the 
right,  in  consequence,  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  to  intervene 
when  the  established  authorities  proved  inefficient.  It  Avas  in 
virtue  of  this  right  that  the  tribunes  later  became  so  formidable 
when  they  separated  from  the  senate,  and  when  that  day  did  come 
the  Ecpublic  was  gone. 

The  Petilii  presented  to  the  tribes  a  proposal,  which  Cato 
supported  in  a  violent  speech,  to  insist  that  the  senate  should 
institute  a  judicial  commission  to  examine  whether  all  the  spoils 
of  Asia  had  been  lodged  in  the  treasury.  It  is  likely  that  there 
were  •  financial  irregularities  in  connection  with  the  expedition. 
But  Manlius  Vulso  had  certainly  been  gviilty  of  many  worse  pro- 
digalities or  dishonesties.  One  of  the  ten  commissioners  who  had 
been   associated   with   him   endeavoured    to   have    him    included   in 
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the  prosecution.  But  Cato,  urged  by  hatred,  would  have  but 
a  single  defendant,  that  his  vengeance  might  be  more  certain. 
The  senators  were  obliged  to  obey  the  popular  decree,  and  the 
trilmnal,  established  under  the  presidenny  of  the  pnctor  Terentius 
C'ulleo,  (h^clared  L.  Scipio,  his  qusestor,  and  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
A.  Ilostilius,  guilty  of  peculation.  The  restitution  demanded  was 
4,000,000  denarii.  "  Unless  this  sum  is  paid  into  the  treasury,  or 
security  be  given  for  its  payment,"  said  the  pnetor,  "  L.  Scipio 
shall  go  to  prison."  Gracchus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  his 
veto  to  this  decree.  "  Long  since  an  enemy  of  the  Scipios,"  he 
cried,  "I  swear  I  am  so  still,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  seek  to  gain 
their  favour  by  my  present  course.  But  the  prison  to  which  I 
have  seen  Africanus  lead  so  many  foreign  kings  and  generals 
shall  not  close  upon  his  brother."  And  he  directed  that  L.  Scipio 
should  be  ■  set  at  liberty.  But  Scipio's  property  was  seized  and 
sold,  all  of  which  proved  insufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  his  poverty 
proving  his  imioceucc.  His  relatives  and  friends  were  eager  to 
make  up  to  him  what  he  had  lost, 
but  he  accepted  only  enough  for  the 
barest  necessaiies  of  life  (187).^ 

A  year  later,  being  sent  into 
Asia  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
between  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and 
Syria,  he  received  from  these  princes 
and  from  the  cities  in  alliance  with 
Eome  presents  enough  to  enable  him 
to  (iolebrate  on  his  return  with  great 
magnificence  games  that  lasted  ten 
days,  in  which  were  displayed  all 
the    curiosities  that  Asia  and  Africa 

could  offer — athletic  combats,  hunts  of  lions  and  panthers,  and 
scenic  representations.  The  man  whose  condemnation  Cato  had 
procured  became  again  the  favoiu'ite  of  the  people. 


Itoman  Athletes.' 


'  Cicero  extols,  in  one  of  liis  orations  ngiiinst  Verres,  the  disinterestedness  of  Scipio 
Asinticus,  and  in  the  ile  OJfiriis  that  of  Africanus.  (ii.  22.)  [But  this  evidence,  as  well  as  the 
sale  of  liis  (immovable)  property,  is  but  poor  evidence  ag;ainst  the  general  belief  in  his  embezzle- 
ments, nor  does  his  subsefjuent  display  to  the  people  seem  consistent  with  the  indignation  of 
injured  innocence. — iiV/.] 

-  Wrestlers  at  the  pancration.    (Mmeo  Pio  Clemeniino,  v.  pi.  36,  and  Saglio,  op.  cit.,  fig.  520.  ■> 
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But  the  rude  peasant  of  the  Sabine  country  was  tenacious  in 
his  hatred ;  Asiaticus  having  escaped  him,  he  set  on  foot  a  criminal 
proceeding  against  Africanus  before  the  tribes.  "  We  must,"  he 
said,  "  bring  down  to  the  level  of  republican  equality  this  proud 
citizen,  whose  example  encourages  contempt  of  the  laws  and 
magistrates  and  disdain  for  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
country."  The  tribune  Nsevius  accused  Scipio  of  having  sold 
peace  to  the  king  of  Syria. 

On   the   appointed    day   Africanus   appeared,     suiTounded   by   a 


Scenic  Eepresentation.' 


numerous  crowd  of  friends  and  clients.  "  Tribunes  of  the  people 
and  you,  Eomans,"  he  said,  with  splendid  arrogance,  "  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  day  I  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.     As   therefore   it   is   but    decent    for   this    day  to   adjourn 


•  Two  female  magicians  with  liorses'  hoofs,  emblem  of  infernal  power.  It  is  possible  they 
are  Hippopodes,a  Scythian  nation,  whose  country  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  magic;  one  of  their 
cities  was  an  Egyptian  colony.     (Cf.  Rou.x,  Heyriilnniim  cf  Pompei,  vol.  iii.  pi.  12.5  and  p.  64.) 
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litigation,  I  go  now  to  the  Capitol,  there  to  return  thiiuks  to  the 
gods.  Come  with  me  unci  beseech  the  gods  tliat  you  may  have 
coinnian(l(>rs  like  myself,  since  if  you  have  anticipated  my  years 
with  honours,  I  have  anticipated  your  honours  with  services." 
Accordingly  ho  Avont  up  from  the  rostioim  to  the  C'apitol,  and  the 
whole  assembly  followed  him,  leaving  the  tribunes  alone  with 
their   slaves   and   the   crier.      Scipio   thus   attended   visited   in  turn 


Ruins  of  ilio  Tumb  of  the  Comelii  (a  branch  of  the  Scipios)  upon  the  Appian  Way.' 

all  the  temples  in  the  city,  and  the  day  was  more  of  a  triumph  to 
him  than  that  on  which  he  led  captive  Syphax  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, for  he  now  triumphed  over  the  tribunes  and  over  the 
people  of  Rome  thomsclvos.-' 

On    another    occasion   he    exclaimed,    "  I    have    brought    back 
from  Africa  but  a  name."     And  forseeing  nothing  but  new  attacks 

'  From  an  engraving  by  Piranesi  in  the  Bibliothique  nationaU. 

"  Livy,  xxxviii.  51.  In  Aulas  Oellins  and  Polybius  (xxiv.  9),  words,  names,  and  circum- 
stances are  given  differently.  Livy  liimself  avows  that  these  last  years  of  Scipio  are  full  of 
uncertainties. 
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from  envy  and  continual  disputes  with  the  tribunes,  he  withdrew 
to  Litemum,  determined  not  to  attend  the  trial.  The  day  arriving 
when  he  was  summoned,  L.  Scipio  pleaded  the  excuse  of  sickness. 
This  the  two  tribunes  would  not  accept,  and  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  some  violent  measure  when  Sempronius  Gracchus  again 
intervened,  delaring  that  the  plea  of  sickness  should  be  accepted, 
and  reproaching  his  countrymen  sharply  for  their  lack  of  respect 
for  80  eminent  a  citizen.  "  "Will  men  of  illustrious  character 
never,"  he  exclaimed,  "  thi-ough  their  own  merits,  or  through 
honours  conferred  by  you,  arrive  at  a  safe  and  inviolable  sanctuary 
where  their  old  age  may  repose,  if  not  revered,  at  least  secure 
from  injury  ?  "  The  affair  was  abandoned,  and  the  senate  thanked 
Tiberius  Gracchus  for  having  consulted  the  public  good  rather 
than  his  personal  feelings. 

Having  thus  withdrawn  to  Litcrnum,  Scipio  finished  his  days 
there,  devoting  himself  to  the  muses  in  a  villa  which  the  humblest 
of  Seneca's  contemporaries  would  have  despised.  Ennius  came 
often  to  read  to  him  his  verses,  and  to  seek  from  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal  inspiration  for  a  poem  upon  the  second  Piinic  war. 
A  monument  consecrated  the  memory  of  this  friendship  between 
the  poet  and  the  hero.  The  Scipios  placed  a  statue  of  Ennius 
between  those  of  Asiaticus  and  Africanus  upon  the  cenotaph 
erected  by  them  near  the  Porta  Capena.  Tradition  tells  that  in 
the  solitude  of  Litemum  pirates  landed  one  day,  coming  from 
a  remote  country.  Scipio  armed  his  slaves,  but  no  sooner  were 
the  brigands  aware  whose  was  the  house  than  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  approaching  placed  upon  the  threshold  gifts  like 
those  offered  to  the  gods.'  Polybius  places  the  death  of  Africanus 
in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Philopcemen  and  of  Hannibal  (183). 
What  is  believed  to  be  his  tomb  is  shown  at  Patrica,  the  ancient 
Litemum,  and  the  second  word  of  the  inscription  which  was  en- 
graved by  his  own  order :  "  Ungrateful  country,  thou  shalt  not 
have  my  ashes."  '^ 

Ennius   had    composed   for    him    another   epitaph :     "  Here   lies 

•  Val.  Max.,  II.  x. 

-  Whatever  lias  been  said  on  this  point,  we  find  it  impossible  to  imagine  Scipio  embezzling- 
the  public  funds.  A  man  who  had  done  such  great  things  could  never  have  suuli  to  meanness 
like  this,  especially  one  who,  like  Scipio,  acted  the  part  of  the  demigod.  Notwithstanding  the 
anecdote  related  by  Val.  Maximus  of  the  dowry  of  10,000  asef  given  to  the  daughter  of  Caius 
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ii  iiiiiii  whose  exploits  could  iievta-  be  suitably  rewarded,"  and  he 
makes  tlie  hero  say :  "  From  the  lands  of  the  rising  sun,  beyond 
the  Palus  Moootis,  no  man  can  nu^asure  his  exploits  with  mine. 
If  to  mortal  man  it  be  permitted  to  ascend  into  the  region  where 
dwell  the  immortal  gods,  to  me  shall  open  the  wide  portal  of  the 
skies."  These  words  are  certainly  not  moddst,  but  it  was  allow- 
able for  the  poet  to  put  them  into  his  hero's  mouth.  Modesty, 
moreover,  was  never  a  Eoman  virtue,  and  men  would  readily  have 
forgiven  the  saviour  of  Eome  if  he  possessed  none  of  it. 


III. — TiiE  Censoeship  of  Cato. 

Cato  was  triumphant.  The  Scipios  were  humbled,  and  all 
the  aristocracy  with  them.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalia, 
the  people,  notwithstanding  the  keen  opposition  of  the  nobles, 
gave  even  the  office  of  censor  to  this  new  man,  whose  hatred  for 
all  that  was  high  corresponded  with  that  instinctive  jealousy  which 
recurs  in  every  mob  when  calm  and  prosperous  times  return. 
Cato  had  not  so  much  sued  for  this  office  as  demanded  it,  yet  he 
would  not  have  it  except  in  company  with  his  friend  and  early 
protector,  Valerius  Flaccus  (184).  "  The  city  needs  to  be  puri- 
fied," he  said,  "  and  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  physician,  but 
the  severest,  that  she  requires."  The  aristocracy  and  the  jmblicani 
were  roughly  handled  He  expelled  seven  members  of  the  senate, 
among  them  a  consular,  the  brother  of  Flamiuinus,  and  Manilius, 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  The  examination  of  the  equestrian 
order  was  equally  severe,  but  Avhen  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  of  his 
horse,  after  having  already  ruined  him,  he  was  suspected  of  envy, 
says  his   biographer ;    it   was    thought   he   did   this   only   to   insult 

Scipio,  the  family  nuist  have  heen  a  rich  one,  for  Asiaticus  and  Africanug,  very  younjf,  sought 
and  obtained  together  the  burdensome  oflice  of  ajdiles  (Poly bins,  x.  4),  but  their  wealth  was  that 
of  an  early  period.  Africanus  fixed  the  dowry  of  each  of  his  daughters  at  fifty  talents,  it  is  true, 
but  he  gave  nothing  while  he  was  alive,  and  after  bis  death  his  widow  was  able  to  pay  to  the 
sons-in-law  but  half  of  what  had  been  promised  to  them.  The  remainder  was  finally  paid  by 
Scipio  -Emilianus  after  the  death  of  .Emilia.  Nor  was  this  sum  of  fifty  talents  an  extra- 
ordiiuiry  dowry,  since  Plutarch  affirms  that  Paulus  yEmilins  left  scarcely  enough  to  pay  his 
wife's  dower  (Paul.  yEmil.,  4),  estimating  the  value  of  his  estate  at  ,S70,(XX)  drachmae  (ii6iV.,43), 
or,  like  Polybius,  at  more  than  sixty  talents.  As  to  Scipio's  buildings,  his  villa  of  Litemum 
was  very  modest.     (See  Seneca's  letter  dated  from  that  village.) 
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Africanus  and  once  more  to  defy  the  entire  nobility  in  the  person 
of  a  Scipio.  Not  content  with  the  official  cenaure,  he  added  violent 
language '  or  scandalous  revelations.  Flaminimis  having  impudently 
asked  the  reason  of  the  disgrace  Cato  had  inflicted  on  his  house ; 
the  censor  told  the  following  fact  :  in  going  to  take  command  of 
his  province  Flamininus  had  taken  with  him  a  favourite  boy ; 
this  person  one  day  reproaching  him  during  a  feast  with  having 
taken  him  away  from  Eomc  on  the  eve  of  a  gladiatorial  display ; 
at  the  moment  a  Gaul  of  high  rank  had  just  presented  himself  at 
the  consul's  tent  imploring  protection  for  himself  and  family. 
"  Since  you  missed  the  show  of  gladiators,"  said  Flamininus, 
"  would  you  like  to  see  this  man  die  ? "  On  the  boy's  approval, 
the  consul  seized  his  sword,  struck  the  Gaul  while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  and  laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  minion.  The 
Flaminini,  like  the  Scipios,  were  therefore  humbled ;  the  Galbas 
were  to  have  their  turn,  and  the  Fulvii,  often  attacked  by  Cato, 
escaped  his  blows  only  to  fall  by  the  censure  of  one  of  their  own 
relatives.^ 

The  finances  at  this  time  were  in  the  worst  possible  condition. 
Cato  farmed  out  the  revenues  at  a  very  high  price,  and  made 
advantageous  contracts  for  public  works.  This  integrity  excited 
such  clamour  among  the  publicans  that  the  senate,  gained  over  by 
the  faction  of  Flamininus,"  broke  the  leases,  declared  the  sales 
invalid,  ordered  new  assignments,  and  granted  discounts,  no  doubt 
for  the  interest  of  the  State,  but  certainly  also  of  individuals ;  some 
tribunes  of  this  party  went  so  far  as  to  cite  Cato  before  the 
popular  assembly,  that  he  might  be  condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  of 
two  talents.  The  censors  reluctantly  obeyed  the  senate ;  they 
assigned  contracts  for  the  revenue  at  slight  reductions,  but  by 
way  of  punishment  to  those  who  had  broken  their  first  engagements 
denied  all  such  persons  the  right  to  bid.  These  measures  were 
well  meant,  but  trivial,  short-sighted  attempts  to  save  the  State 
by  an  imitation  of  the  severe  integrity  of  earlier  times  on  the  part 
of  men  who  had  no  conception  of  the  vast  and  thorough  reforms  of 
which  the  Eepublie  had  need. 

'  Acerbee  orationes  .  ...  in  eos  quos.     (Livy,  xxxix.  42.) 

"  In  176,  Fulvius  the  censor  degraded  his  o-mi  brother  from  the  senate. 

'  l^lutarch,  Cat.,  17. 
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Cato  further  took  revenge  during  this  censorship  for  the  defeat 
tliat  h(!  had  suffered  in  the  matter  of  the;  Oppian  hiw ;  he  included 
in  tlie  enumoratiou  of  property  owned  hy  the  citizens  tlu?  W(»niens' 
dress,  ornaiiu^nts,  and  carriages,  and  ordered  further  that  young 
skves  bought  since  the  last  census  should  be  valued  at  ten  times  the 
price  they  had  cost,  and  should  be  taxed  one-third  per  cent.  Water 
at  Rome   and    in   its  arid  neighbourhood  was  a  matter  of   the  first 


Sourtes  of  the  Anio,  near  Subioco.' 

necessity,  but  most  of  the  aqiieducts  being  then  for  the  larger  part 
of  their  course  subterranean,  like  the  Aqua  Appia,  the  Anio  Vetus, 
and  the  Aqua  Marciu,  fraud  was  easy ;  a  strict  examination 
brought  to  light  many  thefts  of  water,  impoverishing  the  public 
supply,    to   the   profit   of    wealthy   landowners.      These   the   censors 


'  Tlie  Anio,  whose  head-waters  were  remarkably  cold  and  limpid,  fed  two  aqueducts,  the 
Anio  I'etiis  (271),  which  began  hut  twenty  miles  distant  from  Rome,  below  the  citv  of  Tibur, 
and  the  Atiiu  A'or«.«,  constructed  by  the  Kmperor  Claudius,  who  took  the  water  much  hif^her,  at 
a  point  forty-two  miles  from  Rome  and  only  six  from  Subiaco  {Siiblaqueum). 
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suppressed,  and  they  also  caused  to  be  demolished  within  thirty 
days  all  buildings  or  sheds  belonging  to  individuals  which  pro- 
jected  into   public    ground ;    they    employed    contractors    in   paving 

cisterns  with  stone,  in 
cleansing  the  sewers,  and 
in  constructing  others  in 
quarters  of  the  city  where 
they  were  required.  A 
road  was  made  through 
the  Formian  mountain, 
and  a  court  of  justice, 
called  the  Porcian  basilica, 
was  erected. 

His  conduct  as  cen- 
sor, so  hostile  to  the  rich 
and  to  the  aristocratic 
party,  procured  him  violent 
enmities,  but  it  also  gave 
him  a  splendid  name  and 
the  affection  of  the  people, 
who  erected  to  him  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of 
Hygieia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion signifying  that  he 
had  through  salutary  de- 
crees and  wise  institutions 
saved  the  commonwealth 
when  on  the  way  to  ruin. 
„    .  .  ,  There   was,   it  is  evident, 

Hygieia. '  '  ' 

a   large   party   who    sym- 
pathized  with   the   rigid   censor.       At   its  head   Cato   never   ceased 


'  Louvre,  No.  84  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  Hygieia,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  ^Escula- 
piu8,  was  by  reason  of  this  reckoned  among  the  tutelary  divinities.  She  is  represented  in  the 
Louvre  offering  to  the  mystic  serpent  the  emblem  of  health  or  of  life,  the  cup  containing  his 
food. 

MVomen's  jewels  (full-page  illustration):—!.  Bracelet.  2.  Ring  representing  a  little  ser- 
pent, the  head  raised.  (Roux,  Hercwlanum  et  Pompci,  vii.  pi. 94.)  3.  Ring  with  double-headed 
serpent.  (Roux,  ibid.)  4.  Pin.  5,  6,  Earrings.  (Niccolini.)  7.  Bracelets  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  the  eyes  a  disk  of  silver.  (Roux,  ibid.)  8.  Earring  with  double  pendant  of  pearls, 
shape  frequently  found  in  excavations.      9.  Radiated  collar,  monile  radiatum,  band  formed 


? 


Jewels  (8ee  note  2,  p.  3(52). 
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to  combat  the  ambition,  avidity,  and  luxury  of  the  great,  sometimes 
by  accusations  of  individuals,  sometimes  by  enforcing  the  sumptuary 
laws,  which  have  never  been  efficient,  and  by  all  those  propositions 
which  gave  new  but  useless  guarantees  to  old  institutions.  Among 
these  are : — 

In   181    a   law  against  the  custom  of   soliciting  office,  and  the 


Ilygieia  and  ^flsculnpiuf. 


Orchian  law,  to  limit  the  number  of  guests  and  the  expense  of 
feasts.^ 

In  180  the  Villian,  or  lex  Annalis,  repressing  the  office-seekers' 
canvass  still  further  by  requiring  every  candidate  to  give  proof  that 
he  had  made  ten  campaigns,  and  by  fixing  the  age  requisite  before 
a  man  might  hold  office  as  follows :  thirty -one  for  the  qutvstor- 
ship  :  thirty-seven  for  the  curulo  nedileship  ;  forty  for  the  pnetorship ; 

of  scales  ingeniously  interlaced,  to  which  are  attached  seventy-one  pendants ;  each  side  of  the 
clasp,  decorated  witli  a  fro<r,  had  a  nihy  cut  pear-sliaped ;  one  only  has  come  down  fo  ns. 
(Jlonx,  ihid.)     10,11.  Hair-pins. 

'  r$a.s-relief  in  marhlo  from  tlie  l*io  Clementino  Mn.senni. 

''  Macrobius,  Saturn.,  iii.  I",     See  also  Auliis  Gellius,  Knct.  Att.,  xv.  i). 
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forty -three   for   the    consulship;    an    interval    of   at   least   two   years 
being  required  between  holding  any  two  of  these  magistracies.^ 

In  169  the  Voconian 
law,  to  prevent,  as  at 
Sparta,  the  accumulation 
of  property  in  female 
hands.^ 

In  161  the  Fannian 
law,  against  luxury  of  the 
table.^ 


No.  1. 


law. 


'  Cic,  Fam.,  x.  25.  Other  cal- 
culations, founded  on  the  necessity 
of  the  ten  campaigns,  which  might 
Ijegin  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  bring 
the  age  for  the  quajstorsliip  lower. 

''  A  woman  could  neither  be 
made  general  legatee  nor  could  she 
receive  more  than  100,000  sesterces 
(Dion.,  Ivi.  10),  or  a  legacy  larger 
than  that  of  the  principal  heir. 
(Aulus  Gellius,  vii.  13,  xvii.  6;  Cic, 
//  in  Verr.,  i.  42,  43;  pro  Balbo, 
S ;  de  Senec,  .5.)  '  The  Furian  law 
( 183)  forbade  to  leave  more  than 
1,000  OSes  to  any  one  individual  [not 
tlie  direct  heir  ?].  An  attempt  was 
made  by  these  laws  to  prevent  the 
excess  of  legacies  which  parcelled 
out  estates  and  l)rought  about  the 
extinction  or  impoverishment  of  old 
families.     (Cic,  //  in   Verr.,  i.  40.) 

'  This  law  limited  to  100  ases 
the  expense  of  banquets  given 
during  the  Roman  and  plebeian 
games,  the  saturnalia,  and  other  of 
the  great  holidays;  to  thirty  ases 
for  other  sacred  days;  finally  to 
I  en  for  ordinary  repasts.  Certain 
meats  and  drinks  it  forbade  abso- 
lutely. (Aulus  Gellius,  II.  xxiv. 
2-6;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  x.  50.)  Not 
only  the  host,  but  the  guests  also 
were  liable  to  the  penalities  of  this 
The^se   prohibitions   were  extended   in   144   to   all  Italy  by  the  Didiau   law.     See    in 


Macrobius  (III.  xvii.  4)  the  untranslatable  discourse  of  an  orator  supporting  the  Fannian  law  : 
Si  quidem  eo  res  redierat,  ut  (jula  illecti  plerique  ingenui  ptieri  pudicitiam  ef  lihcrtatem  steam 
venditarent ;  plerique  e.r  plehe  Ihnnana,  vino  madidi,  in  cnmitium  venirent  et  ehrii,  etc.  These 
sumptuary  laws  were  many  times  renewed,  but  always  in  vain. 

*  Pompeian  paintings.     (Roux,  Hereulanum  et  Pomjm,  vol.  v.  4th  Series,  pi.  49.)     Part  of 
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Finally,   in  159   a   consular  law,  with  (iiipittil   penalties  against 
office-seekers  convicted  of  bribery. 

We  may  note  further,  as  a  symptom  of  the  ideas  then  pre- 
valent, that  four  years 
after  this  the  consul  Scipio 
Nasica  caused  a  permanent 
theatre  to  bo  demolished 
because  such  an  edifice 
would  have  been  a  stand- 
ing temptation  to  a  plea- 
sure whicli  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic  had  not 
known.'  In  169  Cato 
had  instigated  the  decree 
that  kings  shoiild  not  bo 
allowed  to  come  to  Rome, 
where  they  always  left 
behind  them  some  of  the 
vices  of  their  com-ts  ;  later 
he  caused  Cameades  to 
be  expelled,  and  sent 
home  the  Acha^ans,  whd 
had  been  detained  in  Italy. 
He  did  not  even,  after  the 
fall  of  Perseus,  fool  will- 
ing to  encourage  a  war 
with  Rhodes,  Avhithcr  all 
gcniorals  and  soldiers  alike 
would  have  gone  to  seek 

the  decoration  of  a  dining-room, 
which  reveals  to  ns  the  culinary 
•  tastes  of  the  Uomana : — No.  1.  A 
fat  chicken  hanging  beside  a  hare, 
tlie  latter  so  highly  esteemed  that  ^o-  4. 

the  proverb  "to  live  on  hare"liad  Dainties, 

the  meaning  to  live  in  great  luxury. 

(.\ri.stoph.,  J'eKf.,  700,  and  tlie  scholia.)  No.  2.  Tliruslios  and  mu.slirooras.  No.  .'?.  Partridges, 
a  lamprey,  and  an  eel  from  the  Ganges  (I'liny,  Hist.  \af.,  ix.  .'?)  or  from  Lake  Copais. 
(.\thenaiis,  vii.  lH.)  No.  4.  X  basket  of  (igs  for  elessert.  (Cf.  Roux,  o/i.  cit.,  vol.  v.  pp.  01-04.) 
'  These  sumptuary  laws  were  so  futile  tliat  in  14">  masnificent  games  were  given  bv 
Mummius. 
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that  which  Manlius  had  brought  back  from  Asia,  namely,  new 
wealth  and  new  vices.'  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  with  bitter 
and  cynical  eloquence,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ehodians 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  us  less  successful  in  this  war. 
They  are  not  alone  in  wishing  it.  .  .  .  Still  they  did  nothing  in 
aid  of  Perseus.  .  .  .  The  Ehodians  wished  to  become  our  enemies, 
but  what  law  punishes  this  mere  wish?  Who  will  say  that  if 
a  man  wishes  to  have  500  acres  of  public  land,  or  if  he  wishes  to 
possess  more  flocks  than  the  law  permit,  he  shall  for  this  be  fined  ? 
Assuredly  every  one  of  us  wishes  to  have  more  than  is  permitted 
to  him  ;  are  we  punished  for  this  ?  Further,  it  is  said,  the  Eho- 
dians are  arrogant ;  I  should  in  truth  be  sorry  that  any  one 
should  address  this  reproach  to  me  or  to  any  of 
my  family ;  but  what  is  it  to  us  if  the  Ehodians 
are  arrogant  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we  take  offence 
because  there  is  a  people  in  the  world  prouder 
than  ourselves  ?  " 
Coin  of  Cassius  He    constantly   reiterated   his  demand  that    Car- 

Longinus.^  ,ii  ■,  -ion  i  n     ^^ 

thage  should  be  destroyed,''  tor  the  reason  that 
he  saw  the  rapid  progress  of  coiTuption,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
only  Avise  for  the  Eomans  to  overwhelm  with  a  final  and  com- 
plete destruction  their  formidable  enemy  while  they  yet  possessed 
the  strength  and  resolution  to  do  it.  Coming  generations,  de- 
praved by  self-indulgence,  would  never,  he  feared,  be  equal  to 
this  task.  During  his  consulate  he  had  obtained  the  passage 
of  a  law,  de  provincialibus  sumptibns,  to  limit  the  burdensome 
exactions  of  the  governors.  And  no  doubt  he  approved,  very 
late  in  his  life,  of  the  efforts  of  the  tribune  Calpumius  Piso, 
the  creator  of  the  qucestiones  perpetuce.*  Further  reforms  of  the 
same  nature  Avere  the  leges  tabellui-ice  of  the  tribunes  Gabinius 
and    Cassius,    establishing   vote    by   ballot   in    139    for   the    election 

'  (lifiodienses)  quorum  opibus  diripiendis  possidendisque  non  pauci  ex  summafibtis  viris 
intentl  infcnsique  eratit.  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  TIL  iii.  6,  the  oration  of  Cato  pro 
Rhodiensihus.) 

^  LONGIN.  III.  V.  A  senator  about  to  deposit  his  vote  in  the  basket,  with  tlie  letter  V 
{votmn).     Silver  coin  of  the  Cassian  family. 

'  Cato  was  not  the  only  man  to  say,  Delenda  est  Carthciffn ;  this  cry  was  so  popular 
[especially  among  the  mercantile  classes]  that  Plautus  repeats  it  in  closing  his  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  Rome  in  the  Cistellaria  (I.  iii.  54):   Ut  vobis  victi  Pomi pomas  sufferant. 

•*  See  pp.  318-319. 
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of  magistrates,  and  in  137  for  the  judgments  pronounced  by 
the  popular  assembly ;  '  and  not  long  after  this  all  voting  was 
in  this  way,  making  bribery  more  difficult.  Montesquieu  and  Cicero 
are  in  favour  of  open  voting  in  order  that  the  lower 
classes  may  be  enlightened  by  the  higher,  and  re- 
strained by  the  gravity  of  eminent  men.  IJut  when 
corniption  is  general,  what  can  Bnitus  or  Cato  do  ? 
Moreover,  even  with  the  secret  ballot,  the  people  are  y^jj^j  scene" 
sure  to  know  what  these  grave  personages  advise  and 
desire.  Cicero's  former  opinion  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred, 
namely,  that  the  secret  ballot  is  the  silent  defender  of  liberty. 

This  vigorous  war  made  by  Cato  upon  the  mannei-s  of  his 
time,  this  attitude  of  perpetual  censure,  had  created  for  him  too 
many  enemies  to  leave  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity.'  Fifty 
times  he'  was  cited  before  the  magistrates.  The  last  of  these 
occasions  was  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Nevertheless  he  prepared 
and  delivered  his  defence  himself,  in  which  occur  these  noble  and 
simple  words,  "It  is  indeed  difficult,  Romans,  for  a  man  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  before  the  men  of  a  new  generation."  At  eighty- 
five  he  cited  Serv.  Galba  once  more  to  appear  before  the  people 
"for,"  says  Livy,  "he  had  a  soul  and  a  body  of  iron  which  old 
age  had  not  been  able  to  impair." 

Biit  this  persevering  hatred  had  at  last  called  out  an  aristocratic 
reaction.  Not  being  able  to  impose  silence  of  this  perpetual  censor 
the  nobles  had  rendered  his  opposition  less  dangerous  by  breaking 
in  his  hands  the  weapon  he  was  using  against  them.  In  the  year 
179    they   destroyed    the   democratic   organization   of    the    comitia.* 

'  Cicero  enumerates  four  of  these  laws  :  tlie  Gnbiman  {de  Amic,  \'2)  ;  tlie  Caimian  (Bnitti* 
2'),  2") ;  the  I'apinnn,  in  llie  year  131,  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  proposeti  laws  ( pro  Mil., 
.3 ;  ad  Fmn.,  ix.  21  ;  Brut.,  ibid.) ;  the  CVUan,  in  10",  for  voting  in  cases  of  sentonce  upon  high 
treason  (perduellonix).  The  tribune  Cassius  (Longinus  Knvilla)  was,  after  Cato,  the  severest 
and  most  upright  man  of  (lie  time.  In  113  he  condemned  several  vestals  whom  the  pontifex 
Maximiis  had  spared  :  we  shall  hear  again  of  him. 

-  P.  NEUVA.  One  of  the  pmitei),  or  narrow  passage-ways,  through  which  the  voter  passed 
to  deposit  liis  vote,  an  arrangement  designed  to  shelter  him  from  the  final  and  most  dangerous 
solicitations  of  the  candidate.  A  person  presents  a  voting  document  to  another  citizen,  while 
a  third  is  casting  it  into  the  basket;  above,  an  obscure  symbol.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the 
Silian  family. 

"  iVw  ffiteinqiuim  sa-piim poftnlatum  ft  semper  ahsolutum.  (Pliny,  Hi*t.  Nat..,  vii.  27.)  In 
the  lime  of  Cicero  no  less  llum  fifty  of  Calo's  discourses  wen-  in  existence.     ( liriit.,  17.) 

*  Kivy,  xl.  51.     See  our  vol.  i.  p.  .")()0.     The  old  assembly  by  trilws  still  exist<><l,  however. 
VOL.  U.  "     ■  BB 
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Lepidus  and  Fulvius,  who  had  succeeded  Cato  in  the  censorship, 
had  re-established  for  the  centuriate  assembly  qualifications  of 
property,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  classes,  abolished  before  the 
second  Punic  war.  Sempronius  Gracchus  completed  this  re- 
organization of  the  comitia  by  withdrawing  the  freedmen  from  the 
rustic  tribes,  and  collecting  them  in  one  of  the  city  tribes,  the 
Esquiline.'  Later  the  institution  of  the  qucvstiones  perpetu(e, 
although  justified  by  the  public  interest,  again  furnished  to  the 
nobles,  who  alone  filled  these  offices,  an  occasion  of  seizing  upon 
the  right,  until  that  time  belonging  to  the  popular  assembly,  of 
judging  finally  in  criminal  cases. 

In  this  return  towards  the  past,  this  reaction  so  favoui'able 
to  their  privileges,  the  aristocracy  were  not  negligent  in  the 
observances  of  religion,  which  all  the  established  powers  persisted 
in  considering  an  important  means  of  government.  The  more  the 
spirit  departed  the  more  resolutely  they  clung  to  the  letter,  and 
the  people  were  terrified  by  prodigies  upon  prodigies,  the  magis- 
trates recalled  by  severe  measures  to  respect  auspices,'^  the  sacred- 
ness  of  holy  days  religioiisly  maintained  (the  Fufian  law)^  and 
lastly,  even  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  placed  by  -the  ^lian  law 
(167)  in  dependence  upon  the  will  of  the  augurs.' 

Thus  there  came  about  by  means  of  laws,  religion,  and  judicial 
authority,  as  well  as  through  the  concentration  of  property  and  the 
degradation  of  the  people,  a  complete  aristocratic  reaction.  "  Rome," 
says  Sallust.  "  was  divided,  the  nobles  on  one  side,  the  people  on 
the  other,  and  in  the  midst  the  shattered  Eepublic  and  dying 
liberty.  The  faction  of  the  nobles  was  victorious ;  the  public 
treasury,  the  provinces,  offices,  triumphs,  all  the  glory  and  wealth 
of  the  world  was  theirs.  Without  any  bond  of  common  interest, 
without  strength,  the  people  was  but  a  powerless  multitude,  deci- 
mated by  wars  and  by  poverty.  For  whilst  the  legionaries  were 
fighting  abroad,  powerful  neighbours  Avere  evicting  the  fathers  and 
the  children  of  the  absent  soldiers.  The  lust  of  dominion,  and  an 
insatiable  cupidity,  caused  all  things  to  be  invaded,  to  be  profaned. 


'  Livy,  xlv.  15. 

■  Two  consuls  were  recalled  from  tlieir  provinces  and  corapelleil  to  resign  office  on  account 
of  informalities  in  tlieir  elections.     (Cic,  de  Div.,  ii.  .3.3.) 
"  Cic,  in  1'af.,  vi.  0  :  ad  Fam.,  vii   .30;  Prov.  rmm.,  U). 
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until  the  day  when  that  very  tyranny  brought  about  its  own  down- 
fall." ' 

This  downfall  Cato  had  foreseen,  and,  to  his  eternal  honour,  had 
made  his  life  one  long  battle  to  avert  it.  During  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years  ho  had  striven  against  the  laxity  of  discipline  in 
th(*  army,  against  the  venality  of  the  people,-  the  extravagance  of 
the  women,  the  new  tone  in  manners  and  morals.  But  finally, 
conquered  himself,  he  gave  way  before  the  torrent.  His  osten- 
tatious simplicity  and  frugality  was  lost  in  the  scandal  of  his  later 
years.     Cato  also  lived  a  day  too  long. 

"  He  had  many  slaves  M^hom  he  purchased  among  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  always  choosing  the  youngest  and  such  as  were 
most  capable  of  instruction,  like  whelps  or  colts,  that  may  be 
trained  at  pleasure.  .  .  .  When  he  was  a  young  soldier,  and  as  yet 
in  low  circumstances,  he  never  found  fault  with  anything  that  was 
served  up  at  his  table,  but  thought  it  .a  shame  to  quarrel  with 
a  servant  on  account  of  his  palate.  Yet  afterwards,  when  he  was 
possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  made  entertainments  for  his 
friends  and  the  principal  officers,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he 
never  failed  to  correct  with  the  whip  siich  of  his  slaves  as  had 
not  made  good  attendance  or  had  sufPered  anything  to  be  spoiled. 
He  contrived  to  raise  quarrels  among  his  servants  and  to  keep 
them  at  variance,  ever  suspecting  and  fearing  some  bad  consequence 
from  their  unanimity ;  and  when  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  capi- 
tal crime  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial  and  put  them  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellow  servants, 

"  As  his  thirst  after  wealth  increased,  and  he  found  that 
agriculture  was  rather  amusing  than  profitable, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  surer  investments, 
and  employed  his  money  in  purchasing  ponds, 
hot-baths,  fullers'  fields,  and  estates  in  good 
condition,  having  pasture  groimd  and  wood- 
lands. From  these  he  had  a  great  revenue, 
such  a  one,  he  used  to  say,  as  Jupiter  him-  Merchant  Vessel, 
self  could  not  deprive  him  of.  He  practised 
usury  upon  ships,  which  was  considered  disreputable.      His  method 

'  Jiti/Hrthn,  41,  ami  ad  Crrmr,  4.     Liican  sums  up  (i.  167)  the  causes  of  the  ItepublicV  fall. 

hut  with  loss  energy  llian  does  SiiUiist. 

Kit  2 
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was  to  insist  that  those  whom  he  furnished  with  money  should 
form  a  company.  When  there  were  fifty  partners  and  as  many 
ships,  he  demanded  a  share  for  himself,  which  he  managed  hy 
one  of  his  freedmen,  who  sailed  and  trafficked  with  them.  Thus, 
though  his  gain  was  great,  he  did  not  risk  his  capital,  but  only  a 
small  part  of  it. 

"  He  also  lent  money  to  such  of  his  slaves  as  wished  it,  which 
they  employed  in  purchasing  boys,  who  were  afterwards  trained 
and  sold  to  Cato.  To  incline  his  son  to  the  same  economy,  he  told 
him   that   to    diminish  his    substance  was   not   the   part   of    a   man. 


Workshop  of  Fullers.' 

but  of  a  widow  woman.  Yet  he  carried  the  thing  to  extravagance 
when  he  hazarded  this  assertion,  that  the  man  truly  wonderful  and 
God-like  and  fit  to  be  registered  in  the  lists  of  glory  was  he 
whose  accounts  showed  that  he  had  increased  what  he  had  re- 
ceived   from    his   ancestors.     At    an   unseasonable    time   of    life   he 


'  Pompeian  pictures.  (Roux,  op.  eit.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  127.)  The  Fuller's  workshops  were 
important  and  extensive  estahlishments,  for  tlie  reason  that  all  Italy  clothes  itself  in  wool.  One 
existed  in  Pompeii  between  the  street  of  Mercury  and  that  of  the  triumphal  arcli ;  the  two 
frescoes  of  pages  372  and  .373,  decorated  its  peristyle.  In  the  first  of  these,  workmen  placed 
in  something  like  niches,  and  standing  up  to  their  knees  in  vats  of  water,  trod  the  fabrics  with 
their  feet.  In  the  second,  a  slave  is  carding  a  white  fabric  bordered  witli  red,  no  doubt  a 
senatorial  toga.  Another,  crowned  witli  olive-leaves,  is  bringing  the  wicker  cage,  over  which 
the  materials  are  stretched  to  expose  them  to  the  vapour  of  sulphur.  This  object  is  surmounted 
by  the  bird  of  Minerva,  tutelary  divinity  of  manufacturers  of  stuffs.  A  woman  wearing  a 
collar,  a  gold  net,  and  emerald  bracelets,  receives  I  lie  completed  work,  and  appears  to  be  tlie 
mistress,  or  at  least  tlie  directress,  of  the  manufactory. 
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married    a    young   girl,    the    daughter    of    his    Becretury,    a    uuiou 
unworthy  of  hiui,  and  at  his  ago  oven  to  bo  called  disgraceful."  ' 

Cato  conquered,  Cato  the  object  of  scandal,  and  saying 
pul)li(!ly  that  he  could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  for 
two   augurs   to   look   at   each   other   without    laughing !      Who    was 


Workshop  of  Fullers. 


left  to  withstand  the  torrent  ?  Before  abandoning  himself  to  it, 
the  austere  censor  had  seen  the  flood  coming  in  on  all  sides.  lie 
had  caused  the  Greek  philosophers  to  be  diiven  out ;  he  had 
sought  to  close  Eome  and  Italy  against  them;  but  against  ideas, 
no   laws   are  strong  enough,   no  walls  high  enough.'     The  senators 


'  Plut.,  Vat.,  -U. 

''  Nevertheless,  in  his  old  ajifc,  Cato  read  the  Greek  authors  much,  especially  Thucydides, 
and  Demosthenes,  and  his  own  writings  were  enriched  with  maxima  and  incidents  of  history 
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Julius,  Aufldius,  Albinus,  Cassius  Ilemina,  Fabius  Pictor,  and 
others  left  Cato  to  write  his  Ori(jines  in  Latin,  themselves  com- 
posing their  histories  in  the  more  learned  language,  and  this  taste 
for  Greek  letters,  passing  through  Italy,  penetrated  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Atlas,  where  a  son  of  Masinissa,  Manastabal  by  name, 
extolled  the  muses  of  Mount  Pindus.'  It  had  been  the  aim  of  Cato 
to  bring  back  frugality,  labour,  the  dignity  of  the  poor  man;  but 
daily  the  fields  were  more  and  more  deserted,  luxury  became  more 
ruinous,  and  the  servility  of  the  people  greater;  the  elections  were 
a  market,  and  the  tariff  of  votes  was  a  public  thing.  He  had 
given,  in  command  of  provinces,  the  example  of  a  wise  and  unsel- 
fish administration,  but  never  were  exactions  so  numerous  and  so 
cruel.  He  had  combated  the  disorder  in  the  army,  and  Scipio 
iEmilianus  found  the  soldiers  in  Spain  in  the  most  frightful  state 
of  insubordination.  He  had  sought  to  bring  back  the  nobles  to 
a  recognition  of  equality,  to  a  respect  for  the  laws,  and  he  had 
beheld  the  formation  of  an  aristocracy  which  dominated  the  very 
Senate  itself.  The  space  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  had 
widened,  an  abyss  yawned  deeper  and  more  fatal  than  ever.  At 
the  close  of  his  life,  Cato,  if  he  had  remained  himself,  would  have 
been  a  stranger  in  Eome. 


IV. — Scipio  ^siilianus. 

Eoman  society,  therefore,  was  hunying  towards  revolution. 
And  the  movement  was  legitimate,  for  it  must  needs  have 
been  that  this  city  in  becoming  an  empire  should  be  itself 
transformed ;  that  this  Italian  town,  before  it  could  enclose  the 
world  within  its  limits,  should  renounce  its  narrow  spirit,  its  local 
religion,  its  laws  hostile  to  the  stranger ;  that  it  should  open  itself 
to  all  ideas  and  all  forms  of  worship,  that  it  might  finally  be 
opened  to  all  peoples  of  the  world.  By  dint  of  multiplying  gods, 
they  drew  near  to  that  idea  of  divine  unity,  soon  after  proclaimed 

drawn  from  Greek  authors.     Many  of   his  sayings  are  translated  word   for  word  from  the 
Greek.     (Plut.,  Cat.,  in  fine;  Cic,  de  Senec,  1.) 

'  Livy,  Epit.,  xlix.     Masinissa  had  Greek  musicians  at  his  table,  Atheuseua  tells  us,  and 
Micipsa  established  at  Cirta  a  colony  of  Greeks.   .  (^Strabo.  xvii.  p.  831.) 
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by  Cicero ;  by  destroying  iiiunicipal  patriotism  they  were  t«»  rise 
to  that  conception  of  the  universal  city,  whose  laws  Marcus  Aurclius 
was  to  write.  And  we,  are  wo  justified  in  complaining  (tf 
the  transformation,  withoiit  which  we  should  hav(!  been  but  dis- 
inherited ctliildren  of  the  ancient  world  ?  If  the  Romans  had 
conceived  for  Greek  literature  that  contcMiipt  which  Alexander's 
soldiers  had  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  Phoonicia,  and  Central 
Asia,  the  long  labour  of  a  race  endowed  with  all  intellectual  gifts 
would  have  been  lost  for  us,  as  was  lost  the  wisdom  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt  and  Chaktea.'  To-day  we  strive  with  difficulty  to  awaken 
a  few  of  those  sacred  echoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges,  as  we  penetrate  the  ruins  of  Palenque, 
or  explore  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  asking  from  the  New  World  the 
secrets  of  its  mysterious  past.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  own 
our  obligation  to  the  Romans,  in  that  they  showed  neither  the 
haughty  conttnnpt  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  savage  indifference  of 
the  Spaniards  for  the  civilizations  they  destroyed,  but  the  honest 
admiration  which  made  of  them  docile  scholars  of  their  captives, 
and  preserved  for  us  so  many  great  works. 

Further,  we  must  not  regard  Rome  as  falling  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely into  vice  and  effeminacy.  In  becoming  rich  and  powerfid, 
she  had  assumed  the  modes  of  living  which  belong  to  wealth  and 
fame,  as,  at  an  early  day,  she  has  been  fashioned  by  poverty  and 
weakness.  Many  of  her  citizens  abused  their  opportunities ;  many, 
however,  were  capable  of  uniting  the  elegancies  of  the  new  life 
with  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  time,  and  the  necessary  evolution 
which  was  going  on  would  have  had  only  fortunate  results  if  the 
movement  could  have  been  retained  within  the  limits  which  certain 
of  the  nobler  spirits  sought  to  maintain.  The  severe  genius  of 
Latium,  sloAvly  fertilized  and  polished  by  Greek  science  and  refine- 
ment would  doubtless  have  given  us  the  most  glorious  products, 
and  this  it  was  which  the  greatest  Romans  hoped  for:  Paidus 
^milius,  whose  life  was  consecrated  by  turns  to  public  affairs,  his 
childi-en's  education,  and  the  piu-suits  of  literature,  who  brought 
home   from   Macedon,    as   his   sole   booty,  the   library  of   Perseus ; ' 

'  Pint.,  Paul.  jEmil.,  43,  and  Polybius,  xxxiii.  8.  There  was  not  means  to  pay  to  his  wife 
the  dowry  she  Imd  brought  him,  and  it  became  necessary  to  sell  land  for  the  purpose.  A  son  of 
Paulu8  yEmilius,  Fabius,  wrote  Komau  annals. 
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Scipio  Nasica,  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  the  most  upright  inun 
in  the  State,  and  his  son  Corculum,  so  modest  that  ho  refused  the 
title  of  imperator  with  the  triumph,  and  so  influential  that  he  was 

able  thrice  to  postpone  that 
destruction  of  Carthage  upon 
which  Cato  was  determined : ' 
Calpumius  Piso,  the  austere, 
sumamed  Frugi,  a  skilful 
orator,  a  valiant  leader,  a 
profound  lawyer  and  writer;''' 
the  Scaevolas,  eminent  at  the 
Forum  and  the  bar  ;  ^  the  two 
Ltelii,  renowned  for  their  con- 
stancy in  friendshij},  especially 
the  second,  surnamed  "  the 
Wise,"  who  was  the  friend 
of  Pacuvius  and  Terence, 
perhaps  also  their  guide  and 
counsellor ;  Sempronius,  the 
father  of  the  -Gracchi,  and 
the  pacificator  of  Spain ;  Fabius  Servilianus  and  Manlius,  who 
both  punished  with  death  the  disorders  and  extortions  of  their 
sons ;  '"  lastly,  the  Tuberos,  of  the  ^liau  family,  who  held  four 
consulships  duiing  this  period.  They  were  so  poor  notwithstanding 
theii-    alliance    with    the    ^milian    and    Cornelian    families,    that 


Header.* 


'  In  159,  tlie  censors  built  a  theatre  with  comfortable  seats  ;  Nasica  represented  it  was 
dangerous  to  public  manners  to  encourage  scenic  plays  too  much,  and  the  construction  of  the 
theatre  was  delayed  for  a  time. 

^  He  composed  Memoirs  or  annals  of  his  time. 

'  Of  tliis  family  the  most  eminent  were  Publius,  the  consul  during  the  tribuneship  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  ;  Quintus,  the  guide  of  Cicero,  a  man  who  dared,  in  the  open  senate,  to  resist 
the  all  powerful  Sylla  ;  another  Quintus,  son  of  Publius,  whom  Cicero  calls  the  greatest  orator 
among  lawyers,  the  greatest  lawyer  among  orators :  Cicero  relates  of  tlie  hrst  Quintus,  that 
buying  an  estate  one  day,  he  paid  100,000  sesterces  more  than  was  asked,  because  he  considered 
the  price  insufficient,     (de  Off.,  iii.  15.) 

*  From  a  bas-relief  in  marble ;  a  man  reading,  a  libellus,  a  volume  formed  of  pages  of 
parciimeiif  bound  as  our  books  are.  (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  under  the  word 
Libellus.) 

"  The  province  of  Macedon  accused  Silanus  of  extortiou.  Manlius,  his  father,  judged  in 
the  case,  banished  tlie  son  from  his  presence,  and  when  the  latter,  in  his  grief  and  despair, 
hanged  himself,  the  father  refused  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  (Livy,  Ep.,  liv. ;  Val.  Max., 
V.  viii.  3 ;  Cic,  de  Fin.  bon.,  i.  7.) 
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Book  {volumen),' 


sixtciai  of  tlu'iii  held  jointly  only  one  small  house  unci  farm  in 
the  Veian  country.  Quintus  Tiibero,  tlu;  son-in-law  of  I'aiilus 
^^hnilius,  never  possessed  any  other  than 
earthcnwai'e  vessels,  with  the  cxcei)tion 
of  a  little!  silver  cup  given  him  by  the 
conqueror  of  Macedon.' 

IJut  the  grandest  tiguro  of  all  among 
these     illustrious     personages     is     Scipio 
^Emilianus,      and      the      grandson,      by 
adoption,    of   Africanus.      His   friendship 
for  Polybius  is   celebrated    in   antiquity. 
"  Our  intimacy,"  says  Polybius,    "  began    by  the  conversations  that 
we  had  together  in  respect  to  the  books  which  he  lent  me.     When 
the   Achoeans   who   were    sum- 
moned to  Rome  were  dispersed 
through  different  cities  of  Italy, 
Scipio   and   his   brother   Fabius 
urgently  desired  of   the   prsotor 
that    I    should    be    allowed    to 
remain     with     them.   .  .  .  One 
day,    while   Fabius   was   absent 
at  the    Forum,   I    found  myself 
alone  with  uiEmilianus,  Avho  said 
to     me     with     gentleness,    and 
blushing   as   he    spoke :    '  Why 
is  jt,  Polybius,  when  you  share 
the  same  table  with  my  brother 
and  myself,  you  always  address 
your  conversation  by  preference 
to  him  ?     Apparently  you  think 
mo,    as    do    my    fellow-citizens, 

indolent    and    idle,    because    I    am    not    devoted    to    legal    studies 
and   practice.     Why  should    I   be,  indeed,  when    all  men    say  that 


Silver  Cup.' 


'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  W.  Paulus  -Emilius  gave  to  him  as  liis  slmre  of  the  booty  five 
pounds  of  silver.  In  respect  to  ull  these  eminent  men,  who  souglit  to  blend  tlie  virtues  of  Uonio 
with  Greek  refinement  and  elegance,  see  M.  Ilinstin's  interesting  study,  Les  Komaitis  it  Atkhie». 

''  From  a  Pompeian  painting.  X  manuscript  on  papyrus,  formed  by  pasting  together  pieces 
so  as  to  form  a  long  roll  (volumeii),  which  the  reader  opened  as  he  read. 

'  Guhl  and  Koner,  Das  Leben  der  Oriecheii  and  liotner,  p.  560,  fig.  452. 
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it  is  not  an  orator,  but  a  general  whom  the  Scipios  should  furnish 
to  Eome.'  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  I  replied,  do  not 
believe  that  if  I  do  as  you  say  it  is  for  lack  of  esteem  towards 
you,  but  only  because  Fabius  is  the  elder  ;  moreover  •  I  greatly 
admire  your  sentiments  and  your  enthusiasm,  and  if  my  counsels 
can  in  any  way  aid  you  worthily  to  sustain  the  name  you  bear, 
I  beg  that  you  will  command  my  services.  Then  Scipio  taking 
me  by  the  hands  exclaimed :  '  Oh  when  shall  I  see  that  happy 
day  in  which,  free  from  all  eugagemcnts,  and  living  in  my  house, 
you  will  give  me  all  your  thoughts  !  I  shall  then  feel  myself 
worthy  of  my  ancestors.'"' 

Scipio  disposed  his  affections  nobly ;  another  of  his  friends  was 
Panastius,  "  the  Ehodian  Master,"  whose  philosophy,  softened  by 
Platonic  influence,  humanized  the  severities  of  the  Porch.  In  his 
judgment  virtue  was  the  greatest  good,  but  he  admitted  that  other 
forms  of  good  might  find  their  place  at  the  side  of  virtue,  and  he 
taught  his  illustrious  pupil  the  true  foundation  of  social  order : 
"  There  is  nothing  virtuous  which  is  not  useful,  and  all  which  is 
really  useful  is  virtuous."  ^ 

The  first  effect  of  this  noble  intercourse  with  great  minds  was 
to  inspire  Scipio  with  a  love  for  serious  studies,  and  an  aversion 
for  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Eoman  youth.  Thus,  while 
Greece  and  Asia  were  infecting  Eome  with  their  vices,  the  friend- 
ship of  Polybius  increased  in  Scipio  the  old  virtues  of  the 
Eepublic,  giving  them  a  more  elevated  tone ;  and  while  the 
spirit  of  rapine  was  invading  Eome,  Scipio  astonished  his  fellow 
citizens  by  his  indifference  towards  money,  the  great  problems  of 
the  city's  welfare  and  of  the  life  of  man  filling  that  noble  mind. 

These  virtues  of  ^milianus  even  won  the  esteem  of  Cato,  who, 
hoping  to  find  in  him  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  willing  for 
the  moment  to  lay  aside  his  hatred  of  the  Scipios.  "  That  man 
alone,"  he  said  of  ^milianus,  applying  to  him  a  verse  of  Horner^ — 
"that  man  alone  has  sense;  others  flit  like  shadows."  We  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  his  military  services,  his  efforts  to  restore 
discipline,  and  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage. 

'  Polybius,  xxxii.  9. 
'  Cic,  de  Off.,  iii.  6. 
^  [otoff  TTtTrvvrai,  rot  ot  rrxiai  aiatjovai.~] 
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A  tow  yours  lutor,  wlicn  sent  into  the  East  to  rof^ulutt;  tlu-  aftuiiii 
of  imtions  uiul  dispose  of  crowns  ut  his  will,'  he;  exhiUitc^d  at 
those  voluptuoTis  courts  a  proud  simplicity  of  life.  lie  had  with 
him  Panretius  the.  philosopher ;  perhaps  Polybixis,  and  five  slaves 
only ;  but  at  his  approach,  kings 
descended  from  their  chariots ; 
and  Ptolemy  I'hyscon  forgot 
his  effeminacy  and  his  claims  to 
divine  honours.  "The  Alex- 
andrians," said  Scipio  to  Panse- 
tius,  "  owe  us  at  least  this,  that 
tlu>y  have  once  seen  their  king 
walking." 

On  his  return  he  was  elected 
censor  by  the  people,  who  refused 
for  his  sake  the  haughty  Claudius. 
Into  this  office  Scipio  desired  to 
bring  a  salutary  severity.  But 
he  was  defeated  in  all  his  efforts 
by  the  weakness  of  Mummius, 
his  colleague,  and  in  allusion 
to  this,  he  said  to  the  people 
that  he  would  have  justified 
their  confidence  if  he  had  had, 
or  if  ho  had  not  had,  a  col- 
league. To  preserve  the  early 
Roman  virtues,  simplicity,  dis- 
cipline, and  at  the  same  time  to 

honour  the  new  Muses,  even  so  far  as  pci-haps  to  have  aided  the 
poet  Terence,  were  the  aims  of  Scipio  ^niilianus.  Around  him 
were  gathered  a  group  of  friends  who  shared  in  his  pursuits, — the 
Fannii,  of  whom  one  gave  his  name  to  the  first  sumptuary  law, 
and  the  other  was  an  eloquent  adversary  of  the  Gracchi ;  *  Sem- 
pronius  Asellio,  author  of   a  history  of   the  war  against  Numantia, 

'  'Eire  TO  KaTaarriaaaOai  rdj  Kard  ti)v  oi'icav/uvi}v  /SatriXtiaf,  Iva  rolf  KpoariKovaiv  iyx^P^'^V"''- 
(Polyb.,  Fr.  hint.,  77.) 

"  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  9.  A  third  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  son-in-law  of  Laolius,  wrote  annals  which 
M.  Brutus  abridged.     (Appianus.  Ibei-ica,  67  ;  Cic,  de  Rep.,  i.  12 ;  de  Amic.,  1.) 

'  Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompii,  vol.  iv.  pi.  63.     From  a  Pompeian  painting,  in  which  the 


Mare.' 
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where  he  had  served  as  legionary  tribune  ;  the  higli-inindcd 
liutilius  Rufus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Eome  and  his  own  memoirs, 
the  former  in  Greek,  the  latter  in  Latin  ;  the  historian  Caelius 
Antijiater,^  Tubero  his  nephew,  and  his  friend  the  wise  Lselius  to 
whom  Cicero  attributes  such  noble  words  in  his  treatise  de  Amicitiai'- 

But  that  which  distinguishes  ^Emilianus  from  all  the  Romans 
of  his  time,  is  an  elevation  of  mind  till  then  unknown  to  the 
rapacious  and  rude  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mars.  He  who  had 
wept  over  Carthage  was  struck  with  the  fatal  revolutions  of  empii-es, 
and  was  anxious  about  the  future  of  Eome.  When  at  the  close  of 
the  lustrum,  the  herald,  according  to  custom,  prayed  the  gods  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  Rome  more  prosperous  and  greater  :  "  Rome 
is  fortunate  enough  and  great  enough,"  he  cried,  "let  us  ask  the 
gods  no  more  than  to  preserve  her  Avhere  she  now  is  ! "  He  Avell 
measured  the  dangers  which  siuTOunded  the  Republic,  surveying 
Avith  an  anxious  eye  the  slow  decomposition  going  on  in  morals, 
institutions,  and  even  in  the  people  itself.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
been  able  to  arrest  it.  Cicero  believed  so,  and  the  title  that 
iEmilianus  later  accepted,  of  Patron  of  the  Italians,^  the  attempt 
made  by  his  friend  La3lius  during  the  former's  consulship  to  call 
for  a  partition  of  the  public  lands,*  show  that  he  would  have 
attacked  abuses  with  no  timid  hand. 

Tiberius,  says  Plutarch,  did  no  more  than  take  up  the 
projects  which  Scipio  had  commenced.  What  then  were  these 
designs  ?  Cicero,  always  so  faithful  in  his  Dialogues  to  the 
character  of  his  speakers,^  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio  the 
oulogium  of  a  balanced  monarchy,  a  mixed  government  where 
king,  nobles,  and  people  harmoniously  work  together."  Elsewhere 
he    mentions    that    "  the    favourite    book    of    ^milianus    was    the 


formidable  divinity  of  the  Komans  is  represented  with  an  air  of  graceful  delicacy.  See  in 
vol.  i.  p.  77,  upon  a  coin,  a  head  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  a  very  diilerent  aspect. 

'  This  author  was  a  friend  of  Lselius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Hiatury  of  the  Punic  War. 
(Cic,  Orat.,  69.) 

''  C.  Lailius  Sapiens  was  the  son  of  C.  Leelius,  the  friend  and  brother-in-arms  of  Africanus. 

"  Ajjp.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  19. 

^  Plut.,  Tib.  Or.,  8.  "  Tiberius  would  have  succeeded,"  he  said,  "  if  Scipio  had  chanced  to 
be  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  he  proposed  his  first  law." 

'  He  himself  speaks  of  the  care  he  takes  to  draw  faitliful  portraits.  Cf.  his  letter  to 
Atticus  on  Varro  and  Scsevola. 

«  De  Rep.,  i.  30 ;  Ep.  ad  Quint.,  i.  1. 
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CyropoBdia  [of  Xenophon],  a  work  in  which  are  omitted  none  of 
the  duties  of  an  active  and  moderate  government ;  "  but  this  book 
is  the  ideal  picture  of  a  royalty  absolute  though  benevolent.'  Did 
Scipio  then  think,  a  hundred  years  before  the  establishment  of  the 
(Mnpire,  that  Rome  could  save  herself  only  by  abandoning  her 
liberty  ?  Again  we  find  the  confused  notion  of  some  great  ohang<' 
necessary  to  save;  the  State,  in  that  passage  in  the  Dream  of 
Seipio,  where  Africanus  says  to  his  grandson :  "  The  entire  State 
will  turn  towards  thee ;  the  senate,  all  good  men,  the  allies,  th(^ 
Latins  will  place  on  thee  only  their  last  hope,  .and,  as  dictator, 
thou  wilt  regenerate  the  Republic  if  thou  canst  escape  the  impious 
hands  of  thy  kindred."  Then  he  shows  to  him  beyond  all  worlds, 
in  the  midst  of  the  divine  harmony  of  the  celestial  spheres,  a  place 
brilliant  with  stars  and  glowing  with  light,  where  imder  the  eye  of 
God,  they  who  have  saved  or  exalted  their  country  enjoy  immortal 
felicity.  "  It  is  from  heaven  that  come,"  he  says,  "  it  is  to  heaven 
that  return,  devoted  leaders  and  savioiu's  of  nations.  There  is  the 
true  life.  Thy  life  is  only  death  ;  train  thy  immortal  soul  by  the 
most  serious  labours ;  above  all,  keep  watch  over  thy  country's  safety. 
Unhappily  Scipio  could  not  always  be  at  the  helm  to  guide 
his  country.  He  was  far  away  at  the  gates  of  Numantia  when  the 
revolution  burst  forth ;  upon  his  retiu-n  Rome  had  ah'eady  entered 
upon  those  paths  of  blood  and  violence  whence  there  was  no 
return,  and  where  he  himself  foimd  his  death.  It  was  because  all 
men,  himself  perhaps  excepted,  closed  their  eyes  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  none  thought  of  seeking  means  to  amend 
it.^  Like  those  old  senators  who  in  their  curule  chaii-s  awaited, 
motionless  and  dignified,  the  entrance  of  the  Gauls,  so  the 
Sccevolas,  the  Calpurnii,  and  the  Tuberos,  believed  they  were  doing 
enough  for  their  country  in  giving  her  the  example  of  a  spotless 
life,  and  ready  to  die,  but  incapable  of  fighting,  virtue  suffered 
the  evil  days  to  draw  near  without  action.  For  the  most  part 
Stoics,  they  were  better  able  to  suffer  than  to  act ;  as  jurisconsults 
they    remained    attached    to    the    old    system,    and     did     not    see 

'  For  Cicero  the  consular  office  represented  royalty.  We  shall  see  him  seek  to  establish 
that  oqiiilibriiim  between  chissos  in  the  Roman  .Stale. 

^  In  ("icero's  de  Itepuhlicn ,  lyjvlius  also  is  indignant  against  Tuliero  and  ScSBVoIa,  because 
they  are  more  occupied  witli  the  apparition  of  two  suns  in  the  sky  than  with  the  dangerous 
con<lition  of  the  Republic. 
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that    the    State    had    need    of    violent    remedies    which    only    new 
legislation  could  afford. 

We  will  not  apologize  for  this  long  examination  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  and  the  recuperative  forces  which  the  Roman  republic 
exhibits  after  the  great  wars  were  over.  The  moral  revolution  wc 
have  been  considering  is  more  important  than  details  of  battles, 
for  it  explains  in  advance  the  political  revolution  whose  sanguinary 
phases  for  a  hundred  years  we  are  now  to  follow.  These  changes 
going  on  silently  in  nations  are  like  those  which  occur  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Here  reefs  are  slowly  rising  out  of  the 
depths  and  coming  near  the  surface,  and  mighty  ships  shall  pre- 
sently strike  where  once  there  was  deep  water ;  there,  beneath  the 
moving  current  of  hviman  affairs  are  born  and  developed  new 
needs — reefs  upon  which  old  institutions  shall  be  shipwrecked  when 
the  pilots  are  not  experienced  enough  to  see  the  danger  and 
avoid  it. 

'  Colossal  bust  in  the  Louvre,  bearing  on  the  two  sides  of  the  lielmet  tlie  slie-wolf  siifkliiip; 
the  founders  of  Rome.     (No.  166  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.) 


Rome  Deified. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 


THE  GRACCHI. 


I. — First  Revolt  of  Slaves. 


THE  last  (U'liturv  of  tho  Roman  ropiihlic  witnossod  but  thrcv 
great  wars ;  tlioso  against  the  ('iinbri,  Mithridates,  and  tlu? 
Ganls.  At  the  same  time,  no  period  in  her  liistory  was  more 
sanguinary,  for  during  that  entire  century  tlie  Romans  ceased 
scarcely  for  a  day  to  turn  their  arms  one  against  another.  The 
conquerors  of  the  world  now  cut  each  others  throats  to  determine 
who  should  enjoy  the  spoils. 

These  civil  wars  wer(^  complicated  still  further  by  unlooked  for 
incidents  :  the  suTjjects  joined  in  their  masters'  quaiTels.  Each 
oppressed  class,  even  the  slave,  had  its  day  of  liberty  and  ven- 
geance— strange  and  savage  saturnalia  which  ended  by  effacing 
privileges,  levelling  conditions,  confusing  ideas,  imtil  a  new  spirit, 
a  new  world,  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  old  ideas  and  old 
institutions. 

To  the  heroism  of  youth  had  succeeded  the  ambition  of  mature 
years.  Instead  of  great  parties,  there  were  only  great  men 
who  unconsciously  and  often,  in  spite  of  their  crimes,  served  the 
cause  of  humanity.  More  and  more,  Rome's  spirit  and  her 
people  were  to  disappear,  and  this  tide  constantly  bringing  to  her 
Forum  and  her  senate-house  new  men  and  new  ideas,  in  its  reflux 
will  presently  bear  far  away,  even  to  the  Plains  of  Thessaly, 
Macedon,  and  Africa,  those  of  her  chiefs  who  had  cea.sed  to  be 
ashamed  to  appeal  to  arms.  The  Gracchi,  pacific  though  revolu- 
tionary, will  fight  and  die,  as  did  the  tribunes  of  an  earlier  day, 
upon  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine.  Put  for  their  battlefield 
Marius  and  Sylla  will  take  Italy  ;  Ctcsar  and  Pompeius,  the  whole 
Roman  world. 
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Three  great  names,  the  Gracchi,  Mariiis,  and  Cassar,  mark  three 
great  divisions  in  the  history  of  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 
All  three  are  vanquished ;  Marius  by  his  vacillation,  the  Gracchi 
and  Caesar  by  assassination,  and  the  nobles  triumph.  But  for  every 
adversary  who  falls  they  see  more  enemies  arise,  and  the  dcbat(> 
become  hotter.  In  the  early  struggle,  they  had  for  opponents  only 
the  plebeians,  now  there  is  the  great  crowd  of  the  oppressed,  the 
poor  of  Rome,  the  Italians,  slaves,  provincials.  At  every  thirty 
years  interval,  they  rise  in  insurrection,  Saturninus  and  Cinna 
respond  to  the  Gracchi ;  to  the  insurrection  at  Fregella),  the  Social 
war ;  to  Eunus,  Athenion,  and  the  complaints  of  the  provinces, 
the  revolt  of  the  East  under  Mithridates,  and  of  the  West  under 
Sertorius.  All  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  crushed  by  Sylla  and  his 
lieutenants ;  but,  if  they  did  not  each  gain  his  cause,  still  they 
were  fighting  to  gain  a  single  master,  and  the  revolution,  re- 
placing by  a  monarchy  the  dominion  of  the  nobles,  was  in  part 
their  work. 

The  time  following  the  second  Punic  war  had  prepared  the 
destruction  of  rejDublican  liberty  ;  the  century  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Actium  completed  its  ruin,  and  brought  forth,  amid  un- 
utterable pangs,  royalty,  and  with  it  public  peace,  which  was,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  empire's  ransom. 

Of  the  oppressed,  those  who  took  arms  first  were  those  who 
were  suffering  most ;  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilian  slaves  opened  this 
era  of  blood. 

The  ancient  world  despised  industry.  At  the  present  day, 
the  struggle  with  nature  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it 
demands  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  mind,  and  industry  is,  so  to 
speak,  spiritualized,  while,  in  having  for  its  aim,  not  the  gi-eater 
luxiuy  and  license  of  the  few,  but  the  comfort  of  all,  it  has 
justified  its  power,  and  successfully  ennobled  labom-.  The  ancients 
knew  no  other  arts  than  eloquence  and  war ;  in  a  word  to  act 
upon  man  by  speech  or  by  force  of  arms,  but  never  upon  the 
external  world,  which  their  frugality  disdained  or  from  which 
they  required  only  the  coarser  pleasures.'      The  tAvo  oracles  of   the 

'  Tims   they   trained    lionS;  tigers,  stngs,  and   ostriches   to  draw  chariots    in    tlie   arena 
(Montaigne,   Chapter   upon   C'oachen)  ;    tliey  exhibited    elepliniits  dancing  on  the  tight   rope 
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wisdom  of  iintiquity,  Cioonj '  uud  Aristotle  said :  "  To  slaves  belong 
till  those  occupations  which  require  the  exercise  of  physical 
strength ;  to  citizens,  those  Avhich  demand  the  employment  of  the 
mental  powers,  excepting  only  war,  to  defend  the  city,  and  agri- 
culture to  give  it  food."  ^  There  is  something  gi-and  in  this 
theory,  but  unfortunately  it  degrades  [mechanical]  labour  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  intellect  and  from  liberty ;  it  throws  into  idleness 
and  sedition  the  man  of  free  condition  who  is  poor,  and  making 
the  slave  only  a  machine  ^  with  a  human  frame,  it  creates  all  the 
dangers  of  slavery. 

The  contempt  of  the  citizen  for  the  slave  in  every  city, 
appeared  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  scorn  -with  which  the  warrior 
nations  regarded  the  working  nations,  and  the  old  world  without 
a  law  of  nations,  or  any  general  policy,  was  but  a  bloody  arena 
where  the  industrious  were  always  the  conquered.  Athens  fell 
under  the  blows  of  Sparta.  Miletus  and  Phoca)a  perished  by  the 
hand  of  the  Persians ;  Tyi-e  was  destroyed  by  Alexander ;  Tarentum, 
Syracuse,  and  grandest  of  all,  Carthage,  by  the  llomans.  The 
reason  is  apparent ;  these  cities  having  converted  their  citizens  into 
rich  voluptuaries  or  timid  artisans,  were  obliged  to  enti-ust  their 
defence  to  mercenary  soldiers,  who  could  not  stand  against  the 
national  troops  of  the  wamor  nations.  When  the  latter  saw  in- 
dustry everywhere  the  companion  of  weakness,  they  held  in  supreme 
disdain   the   practice   of    the   useful   arts,    and  the   poorest  amongst 


(Cuvier,  Hist.,  des.  sc.  nat.,  i.  234);  they  fattened  for  the  table  the  peacock,  the  crane,  the 
(loriiiouse,  even  snails ;  they  practised  pisciculture  and  the  artificial  fecundation  of  fish  ;  but 
if  there  was  in  all  this  much  for  their  pleasures,  there  was  nothing  for  their  common  utility 
(Isid.,  Geoffrey  Saint  Ililaire.) 

'  Even  in  the  mind  of  Cicero,  the  slave  represented  evil,  and  he  thus  defines  the  master's 
authority  :  Domitii servos  itafatigant,  ut  optima  pars  anitni,id  est  sajnetitia,  [/atiffatl  ejusdmi 
(ttiimi  vitiosas  imbecillasque  partes,  ut  libidines,  ut  iracundias,  ut  pcrturbatioiies  c<eteras 
(S.  August.,  Contra  Jtdianum  Pelagianum,  iv.  V2,  61.) 

'^  Aristotle  writes :  "  It  is  manifest  that  some  are  naturally  free,  and  others  naturally  slaves, 
and  tliat,  for  the  latterj  slavery  is  as  useful  as  it  is  just."  (Polit.,  I.  i.  4.)  Plato  accepts  slavery 
as  an  existing  condition,  but  he  does  not  justify  it.  [So  does  the  New  Testament.]  In  hia 
ideal  Republic,  there  are  no  slaves,  but  in  his  IjOWs  he  is  pitiless  towards  them.  Upon  the 
question  of  slaves,  see  Wallon's  Histoire  de  Vesclavage  dans  VantiquiU.  This  work  is  the 
best  authority  upon  the  subject. 

^  The  Aquilian  law  made  no  distinction  between  the  slave  and  cattle :  he  who  killed  a 
labouring  ox,  or  a  slave,  paid  to  the  owner  a  sum  equal  to  the  highest  price  at  which  the  beast 
or  the  man  had  that  year  been  sold.  (Goius,  iii.  §  210.)  Servile  caput  nullum  jus  habet.  (Dig., 
iv.  5,  3,  §  1.) 
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them  could  hardly  resign  himself  to  seek  in  industry  a  resource 
against  want,  and  only  the  slaves  and  the  freedmen  had  the  pains, 
as  well  as  the  profits,  of  labour. 

In  the  time  of  simple  and  frugal  manners,  Kome  had  few 
slaves ;  as  wants  increased  with  luxury  more  hands  were  needed, 
and  war  abundantly  supplied  the  market,  the  captive  being  by 
right   a   slave,  ex  jure  gentium}      We   have    seen   what   number   of 


.•Syiiunse.     Temple  of  Minerva  transformed  into  a  Church  (p.  385)." 

slaves  Paulus  ^milius,  Sempronius  Gracchus  and  ^milianus  sold. 
Later,  Marius  sent  to  the  public  market  140,000  Cimbri  and 
Ambrones.  In  a  single  city  ^  Cicero  derived  in  five  days  from  the 
sale  of  prisoners,  a  sum  equal  to  about  £100,000-.  Pompey  and 
Csesar  boasted  of  having  sold  or  slain  2,000,000  men."     In  time  of 

'  Big.,  i.  5,  5,  §  1.     In  the  camps  of  I/UcuHus,  slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachmae.     (I'lut., 
Imc.,  14.) 

^  Saverio  Cavallari,  Monum.  della  Stcilia,  tav.  xi. 

^  Ad  Att.  V.  20. 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  27  ;  Plut.,  Cees.,  19.     Frequently  a  war  between  two  rival  cities 
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peace,  11  slave-trade  was  carried  on,  not  only  by  the  pirates  who 
covered  the  seas,  but  by  the  legions  and  consuls.  Popilius  Ltunas 
carried  off  at  one  time  10,000  Statielli,  and  Cassius,  thousands  of 
mountaineers.  In  modern  times, 
thanks  at  least  to  the  aristocracy 
of  colour,  the  negro  alone  has 
occasion  to  fear  being  enslaved. 
Formerly,  possession  was  title  ; 
violence  secured  right.  Women, 
children,  men,  were  kidnai)ped  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  highways  ;  ' 
for  the  human  being  was  then 
the  principal  commodity  in  the 
market.  How  many  eminent  men 
in  those  days  fell  into  slavery,  to 
speak  only  of  Plato,  Diogenes, 
and  Terence  !  •'  The  city's  law  no 
longer  recognized  the  citizen 
whom  force  had  deprived  of  his 
liberty  ;  he  remained  in  the  eye 
of  that  law,  marked,  even  after 
his  enfranchisement,  with  an  in- 
delible stain,  and  if  he  sought  to 
recover  his  rights,  he  must  return 
into  the  city  secretly,  so  that  the 
law    might    accept    his    excuse    of 

absence,*  and  if  his  wife  had  re-married,  the  second  union  remained 
valid. 

In  default  of   war  and  piracy,  regular   commerce  supplied   the 


A  Neffro.' 


would  end  by  tlio  salo  en  magte  of  the  population  of  tlio  viinrniislied.  Thus  Sicyon  sold  nil  the 
iuhabitants  of  Palleiie  ;  Thebes,  those  of  PlatsDa ;  Alexander,  those  of  Thebes ;  Demetrius, 
those  of  Mantinea ;  Rome,  lastly,  those  of  Capua,  Numantia,  Corinth,  Carthage.  (De  Saint- 
Paul,  Disc,  sur  I'esclav.,  p.  71.) 

'  Cio.,  pro  Cluent.,  7.     This  was  so  common  that  many  old  comedies  are  founded  upon  it. 

■^  We  may  add  Pliredo,  tlie  friend  of  Socrates  and  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Elea,  y£sop, 
Pliiedrus,  Andronicus,  Griphon,  the  teacher  of  Cicero  ;  C.  Melissus,  the  creator  of  the  OctaTion 
library  :  and  most  of  the  eminent  grammariiins  quoted  by  Suetonius. 

'  Museimi  of  the  Louvre,  No.  554  of  the  Clarac  catalogfue.  This  negro,  dressed  in  striped 
material,  is  a  very  valuable  specimen  of  polychromatic  sculpture. 

*  This  was  the  right  of  "secret  return."  (Dig.,  xlix.  15;  Fest,,  s.  v,  Pottliminium ;  Plut., 
Queeat.  Rom.,  5.) 

oc2 
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Gold  coin  of  Panticapseum.^ 


market  with  slaves.  Surrounded  by  a  belt  of  barbarous  nations, 
the  Eoman  world  found,  like  the  slave-traders  upon  the  African 
coast,  a  host  of  petty  chiefs  ready  to  sell  their  prisoners,  or  in  case 
of  need,  their  subjects.  From  the  remote  parts  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
and    the    lands    of    the    Scythians,    came   down    incessantly   to   the 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean  long  files  of 
chained  barbarians,  brought  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Marseilles,  of  Panticapseum, 
Phanagoria  and  Dioscurias.  There  came 
even  Britons.^  A  proof  of  the  extent  and 
activity  of  this  traffic  is  that  the  Germans, 
whose  frontier  the  legions  had  not  yet  touched,  were  so  numerous . 
in  the  army  of  the  gladiators  that  they  formed  a  division  apart. 
A  little  money,  stuffs,  weapons,  or  the  article  most  needed — in 
Thrace  and  Africa,  salt  ;  in  Gaul,  wine — were  the  objects  of 
exchange.  Among  the  Gauls,  says  Diodorus,  for  the  cup,  you 
get  the  cup-bearer.'  Utica  and  Egypt  furnished  negroes  ;  Alex- 
andria, grammarians  ;  the  marts  of 
Sidon  and  Cyprus,  those  intelligent, 
docile,  corrupt  Asiatics,  prized  as 
house-servants ;  Greece,  her  handsome 
boys  and  girls  ;  Epirus  and  Illyria, 
good  shepherds ;  Germany,  Gaul  and 
Thrace,  gladiators ;  Cappadocia,  vigorous 
but  stupid  laboui-ers.  The  Spaniards  had  a  bad  name;  they  were 
said  to  be  inclined  to  murder  and  suicide.  All  the  barbaric  world, 
all  the  conquered  nations  were  thus  represented  in  the  ergastula  of 
Italy  ;  and  Spartacus  was  able  to  divide  his  companies  into  the  Gallic, 
Thi-acian,  Germanic,  etc.  In  Sicily,  the  Asiatics  and  Syrians  were 
in  the  majority.  The  latter  especially  were  the  insolvent  debtors, 
ruined  men,  or  those  sold  by  their  fathers  or  their  princes  to  pay 
the  tax,  often  men  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  save  their 
families.'^     If  Ave  remember  that  in  the  provinces  the  rate  of  interest 


Coin  of  Phanagoria.' 


^  Sitsaho,  passim. 

^  Head  of  Pan  ;  reverse,  HAN,  a  griffin  holding  a  spear-head. 
'  V.  xvii.  25. 

*  Head  of  Bacchus ;  reverse,  a  quiver  and  the  city's  monogram.   Bronze  coin  of  Phanagoria. 
'  Cliildren  exposed  by  their  parents  belonged  to  those  who  took  them  in.   There  were  slave- 
growers  ;  Cato  and  Crassus  did  not  disdain  this  means  of  gain  (Plut.,  Cat.  maj.,  32 ;  Crass.,  2.) 
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was  as  high  as  48  per  cent.,  that  the  publicans  intnistcd  with  the 
collection  of  taxes  committed  frightful  exactions,  we  shall  under- 
stand how  entire  populations  might  be  sold  to  liberate  cities, 
provinces,  or  kings.  When  Marius  sought  aid  from  the  king  of 
Bithyuia,  Nicomedes  replied :  "  Your  publicans  have  left  me  nothing 
but  old  men  and  children."  ' 

Thus  were  gathered  in  city  and  country  houses  an  incredible 
number  of  slaves :  Cato  of  Utica,  eminent  for  his  simplicity,  had 
not  less  than  fifteen  to  attend  him  in 
the  country  ;  Damophilus,  an  obscure 
landowner  in  Sicily,  hud  400  ;  and  the 
Roman  merchant  established  at  Utica,* 
Demetrius,  a  freedman  of  Pompcy,  had 
enough  to  compose  armies."  Pompcy  raised 
300  horsemen  from  his  shepherds,  and 
Ctesar's  familia  was  so  numerous  that  more 
than  once  it  made  the  senate  tremble. 
C'laudius  Isidorus  comj^laincd  that  the  civil 
wars  had  left  him  but  4,116.  Scaurus, 
who  erected  a  theatre  supported  by  360 
columns,  and  adorned  with  3,000  statues, 
and  large  enough  to  accommodate  80,000 
spectators,  had  it  is  said  8,000  ;  *  and 
Athenseus  represents  certain  private  in- 
dividuals as  possessing  20,000.® 

An   unnatural   condition   can  be  main- 
tained   only   by   unnatural   laws.      To   crush    down   into    servitude, 

"  Diod.,  fragm.  of  book  xxxvi.  3. 

'  Plut.,  in  Cat.     Diod.,  V.  xvii.  25.     Plut.,  Cat.,  68. 

"  This  Deinotriu,s  left  liis  patron  4000  talents,  or  £800,000.     (Pint.,  Pomp.,  2.) 

■"  Tliis  M.  yEmilius  Scanrus  was  son-iii-luw  to  Sjila. 

■'  From  a  terra-cotta  lamp.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitiet,  at  tlie  word  Thra.r.) 

°  (/f.  Pint.,  in  Vrans. ;  Suet.,  Jul. ;  Sen.,  de  Tranq.,  8 ;  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  47. 
Orgetorix,  a  Helvetian  chief,  Imd  10,000  slaves.  (Cms.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.  4.)  In  the  question  of 
the  number  of  slaves,  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  takes  part  wifli  M.  Leironne,  against  the  »cli<x>l  of 
Vossius,  and  of  Saint-Paul.  That  Atlienjeus  may  have  given  an  e.vaggerated  estimate,  espe- 
cially for  -Kgina,  lliat  the  fivpid^ai  of  .Strabo  (book  xiv.  p.  (566),  for  Delos  must  not  be  taken 
literally,  1  am  willing  to  admit,  and  the  more  since  Strabo  says  simply:  "What  encouraged 
the  pirates  to  capture  free  people  was  the  fact  that  they  found  at  Delos,  a  rich  commercial  place, 
a  market  capable  of  receiving  and  despatching  in  one  day  many  thousands  of  slaves."  He 
<loe.s  not  say  tiiat  this  was  done  every  day.  But  passages  in  Seneca  (de  dementia,  i.  2.5),  in 
Pliny  (///J^^  Nat.  xxxiii.  0),  in  Plutarch,  and  elsewhere,  do  not  appear  to  me  so  easy  to  explain 


Thracian  Gladiator.' 
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into  miseiy,  and  often  into  infamy,  the  man  once  free,  a  warrior, 
a  chief  even,  whom  war  had  enchained,  needed  a  pressure  which 
must  be  made  stronger,  the  more  energetic  was  the  moral  resist- 
ance. Hence  that  severity  towards  the  slave,  and  those  laws  of 
blood,  "the  black  code"  of  antiquity:  '   "No  leisure  for  the  slave," 

said  Aristotle  ;  *  "  Lot 
^ss=^:^^^^^^Hi    him    sleep    or    work," 
^^.    added  Cato.     It  would 
^^    not    do   to    give    him 
time  to  think.    Others, 
i^?M^&^/t'i         '^    to  restrain  them  through 
^^^g    hunger,   fed  them    in- 
"iSI    sufficiently.     "  Do  not 
^    take,"  was  the  prudent 
3    advice     of     the     day, 
_    "  slaves    from    a    free 


away.  Moreover  the  fact  itself 
of  tliecDiicentration  of  property 
ill  a  few  liands  briiig-s  with  it 
necessarily  '  the  conceiitratifiii 
also  of  the  instruments  of  culti- 
vation. On  the  other  hanil,the 
rich  beinjT  few  in  number,  and 
the  middle  class  being  de- 
stroyed, we  cannot  reckon  from 
the  number  of  slaves  held  by 
an  Ovidius  or  a  Crassus  how 
larjTe  was  the  actiuil  number  in 
the  Roman  world.  It  is  an 
insoluble  problem. 

'  In  Plautus  {Mil.  glorias., 
ii.  iv.  19. 20),  a  slave  says  :  Sfio 
crucem  futuram    mihi    sejml- 
crmn;  ibi  met  sunt  mnjores  siti,  pater,  avos,  proavus,  abaros. 

■^  Oil  (rxo\))  SovKoic  (Arist.,  Pol.,  vii.  8).  In  Italy  there  were  only  ten  holidays,  that  is  to 
say  days  of  rest,  in  the  whole  year.  It  is  quite  enough,  says  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  in 
order  that  such  marks  of  humanity  may  render  the  slaves  docile.  Later,  CoUumella,  (ii.  12,  9) 
counted  forty-five  days  of  festivals,  or  of  rain,  and  therefore  of  enforced  rest ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  Cato  and  others  knew  how  to  utilise  even  the  holidays,  and  the  rainy  days  as  well. 
At  the  beginning  of  tlie  tliii-d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Tertulliaii  {de  Idolis,  14)  remarks 
tliat  the  pagans  had  not  tlie  fifty  days  of  joy  (Sundays)  of  tlie  Christians. 

'  Canina,  la  Prima  parte  della  via  Appia,  t.  ii.  pi.  xx.  This  tomb,  situated  upon  the 
Appian  Way,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  mile-stone,  is  not  that  of  Demetrius,  the  rich  freed- 
raaii  of  Pompey,  but  was  that  of  a  member  of  his  family  not  however  to  be  determined,  even  by 
Rorghese,  owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  inscription.  We  give,  from  Canina,  the  restored  tomb, 
in  order  to  show  how  closely  our  funeral  monuments  imitate  those  of  tlie  ancients. 


Tomb  of  a  Freedman  of  Pompius  (p.  •389).° 
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nation ;  they  arc  too  dangerous  ;  liavo  but  a  few  from  any  ono 
nation  that  thcsy  may  not  cons})ir(!  together,  for  as  many  slaveH  as  a 
man  has,  so  many  enemies  lias  he ;  speak  to  them  in  monosj'lhiWes, 
to  keep  tliem  at  a  distances ;  tn^at  theiu  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts ; 
and  render  them  twenty  times  more  servile  by  frequent  lashes." ' 
They  were  spoken  of  as  "the  chained  people,"  ferratile  (jentm? 

The  master  had  thc^  right  of  life  and  death  over  him,  vita; 
necisque  potestatem.^  For  a  slight  offence,  for  a  caprice  of  the 
master,  the  slav(^  died  under  the  rod,  upon  a  cross,  cnished 
between  two  iriill-stones,  or  abandoned  upon  the  bare  ground, 
with  feet  and  hands,  and  nos(>  and  lips  cut  off ;  or  hung  in  the  air 
upon  four  iron  hooks  to  be  d(!voured  by  birds  of  prey.  If,  to 
avenge  his  long-sufferings  a  slave  killed  his  master,  upon  his 
confession  all  his  coini)anions  also  perished  by  tortures.^  If  they 
were  not  in  fact  his  accomplices,  they  were  so  in  intention,  and 
in  any  cases,  they  were;  guilty  in  that  they  had  not  protected  their 
master.  Pollio,  the  favourites  of  Augustus,  caused  slaves  to  be 
tlirowii  living  to  the  eels.^'  Augustus  himself  crucified  one  who 
had  killed  and  eaten  a  fighting  quail." 

If  to  escape  these  tortures  and  subteiTanean  prisons,'  and  the 
ever-ready  whip  of  the  executioner  (/o;v//7'«.s) 
the  slave  became  a  fugitive  and  fled  to 
th(s  moinitains,  he  was  hunted  as  a  wild 
beast,  and  easily  recognized  by  his  shaven 
liead,  his  scaiTcd  back,  his  ankles  lacerated 
by  the  fetters,   and  by  the  words  branded 

on  his  forehead,   i)erhaps  the    name  of    his         pi,,.  wi.ip  of  the  lorariw.' 
owner,  perhaps,  "  1  am  a  fugitive,  a  thief," 
or    possibly    some    favoui'ite    sentence    of    his    master."      On    being 

'  Totidem  hoKten  exue  quiit  serrtis.  (iSeueoa,  lip.,  47.)  Omniit  Aeru-i  nerrnA  moinu>yllnhii.i, 
I'irosinus,  Ailtiy.,  'I'.VM.  I'liito  and  .Vristotle  insist  upon  tlie  danger  of  having  slavi-s  u;iii^i>\»i, 
u/i»0(iiV(U,  irarpiuiTat  aWt'iXuv, 

^  Plant.,  MoKtell.,  I.  i.  18. 

'  (iaius.,  i.  5  ry2. 

'  Tlio  Silanian  senatus-consultuni  merely  gave  legal  sanction  to  the  ancient  customs. 

"  Sen.,  de  Ira,  iii.  40. 

"  Plutarch,  Ajmphth.  Rom.,  20. 

'  Err/aMvln.     {Colum.,  i.  6.) 

"  Suida-s  8.  V.  'ATTnynsr;  in  Pliny,  Ilixt.,  Nat.,  x\\n.  i),  in.tcri/iti'i/ui'  mtttiJt  to  designate  slaves. 

"  Ki-om  a  mixiel  discovered  iit  llerculaneum.  This  whip  {^flm/nim)  was  cf>nipos»?d  of 
several  cliains  with  metal  huttons  at  their  extremities.     These  small  chains  attached  to  a  short 
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re-capturod,  he  perished  under  the  scourge  unless  perhaps  avarice 
saved  him  to  send  him  to  the  mines  or  to  the  mill,  whence 
there  was  no  escape.  "  Then,"  says  Diodorus,  "  there  is  neither 
respite   nor    compassion ;    men    sick    or    disabled,    women,    or    old 

men,  all  laboured,  iirged  by  blows, 
until  they  fell  exhausted."  "  Ye 
gods  ! "  cries  Apulcius,  on  entering 
a  mill,  "what  a  deformed  popula- 
tion !  what  livid  skins  marked  with 
strokes  of  the  whip  !  All  have  been 
branded  on  the  forehead,  a  chain  on 
the  ankle,  the  hair  shaven  on  one 
side,  and  are  without  clothes.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  hideous  than 
these  spectres,  whose  eyelids  are  in- 
flamed by  the  smoke  and  the  strain."  ' 
Suicide  or  flight  therefore  became  so 
frequent,  that  at  Rome  a  purchaser 
might  recover  his  money  from  the  seller,  if  he  had  not  been 
warned  that  the  slave  had  already  been  a  fugitive,  or  had  made 
an  attempt  to  kill  himself.' 

The  slave  had  nothing,  not  even  a  name  ;  whatever  he  might 
earn  outside  of  his  regular  labour,  might  be  taken  by  the  master ;  ■* 
he  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  for  he  formed  accidental  unions,** 
and  his  young,  as  Aristotle  called  them,  belonged  to  the  master." 
When  he  became  ill,  aged,  or  infirm,  he  was  carried  near  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  it  was  the  god's  affaii-  whether  he 
lived  or  died. 


A  Slave  under  flie  Scourge.'^ 


handle  gave  heavy  blows  rather  than  lashes.  Of.  Rich,  Qreek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  at  the 
word  Flagrum. 

'  Apul.,  Metam.,  9. 

^  From  a  bronze  pot  found  at  Pompeii.  Here  the  loraritis  is  using  the flagellum,  formed  of 
twisted  cords,  which  was  said  to  inflict  more  painful  wounds  than  the  flagrum.  Rich,  ibid.,  at 
the  word  Flagellum.  ^  Di'J;  xxxi.  1. 

■*  Dig.,  xxi.  2,  3,  5.     See  the  monologue  of  Davus  at  the  beginning  of  Terence's  Phormio. 

'  Plautus,  in  the  prologue  to  Casina,  says  that  at  Athens,  at  Carthage,  and  in  Apulia,  slaves 
could  many,  but  it  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  audience.  The  marriage  of  the  slave  was 
called  contubernium,  and  produced  no  legal  ties  of  parentage. 

°  The  children  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  mother,  by  extension  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing property  in  animals.  (Pellat,  Droit  privc  des  Bamains,  p.  151.)  In  law,  however,  the 
slave  was  not  a  thing,  but  a  person  alieni  juris. 
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Wo  have  hero  the  first  act  in  the  sad  drama  which  forms  the 
history  of  labour.  The  Middle  Ages  saw  the  second,  with  tlunr 
serfs  of  the  soil ;  modem  times  with  its  proletariat,  sees  the  third. 
But,  notwitlistiiuding  the  several  enfranchisements,  the  war  he- 
tW(H>n  labour  and  capital  is  unhappily  not  ondcul  yet.  May  the 
solution  be  speedily  found  which  shall  establish  peace  in  this 
world  of  sore  trouble ! 

Like  cities  built  upon  a  volcano,  civilizations  which  rest  upon 
slavery  always  feel  the  ground  tremble  under  them.  Six  times 
the  senate  was  obliged  to  roj)ross  partial  revolts  among  the  slaves, 
before  having  to  contend  against  the  formidable  insurrection  of 
Eunus.'  This  Syrian,  a  slave  in  Sicily,  had  predicted  that  he 
should  be  king  and  confirmed  his  prophecy  by  a  miracle ;  in  speak- 
ing he  breathed  flames  from  his  mouth,  a  nut  filled  with  sulphur, 
lighted  and  held  in  the  mouth,  being  his  method  of  accomplishing 
this  prodigy.  By  his  impostures  he  had  acquired  a  great  authority 
over  his  companions  in  misfortimo,  when  the  cruelty  of  a  master, 
a  very  rich  man  of  Enna  named  Damophilus,  brought  about  an 
oiitbreak.^  His  400  slaves,  having  burst  their  fc^tters  escaped  into 
the  fields,  and  soon  returning,  massacred  all  the  inhabitants. 
Damophilus  himself  paid  hideous  satisfaction  to  their  revenge,  no 
one  was  spared  but  his  daughter  who  had  showed  them  some 
compassion.  A  similar  revolt  occurred  at  Agrigontum  and  5,000 
men  joined  the  slaves  of  Enna,  who  had  put  at  their  head  the 
Syrian  prophet,  under  the  name  of  king  Antiochus.  As  soon  as 
there  was  a  camp,  a  place  of  refuge,  slaves  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  made  their  escape  thither.  In  a  few  months,  Eunus  had 
an  ai-my  of  70,000  men.  This  was  the  time  of  the  shameful 
disasters  experienced  by  the  legions  before  Numantia,  and  they 
were  repeated  in  Sicily.  Four  praetors  and  a  consul  were  defeated 
in  timi.  Masters  of  Emia,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  200,000 
slaves  spread  terror  from  Messina  to  Lilybreum,  and  from  Tau- 
romenium  on  the  sea-coast,  they  showed  their  broken  chains  to 
their  brothers  in  Italy.     From  one  end  of  the  empu'e  to  the  other, 

'  Cf.  Livy,  books  xxii.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxix.,  and  Epit.,  Ivi. 
'Clinton   (Faxti  Ilelten.)    fixes  llic   eciuiniencenicnt   of   lliis  wur  in    l.'M ;    hnt    Diodorus 
Siculis  assorts  tliat  it  broke  ont  sixty  years  after  the  battle  of  Zania,  that  is,  in  141. 
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the  slaves  were  in  excitement  and  explosions  here  and  there 
betrayed  the  fire  that  was  secretly  spreading,  at  Delos,  in  Attica, 
in  Campania ;  even  in  Latium  there  were  attempts  at  revolt. 
Happily  for  Eome,  these  great  slave-centres  were  separated  by 
the  seas,  or  by  scantily  populated  regions.  Then,  as  later,  an 
insurrection    could    not    cross    the    strait    because    the    incitements 


Agrigentum.— Sole  approach  to  the  fortress  Cocalus  on  the  summit  of  Agrigentum 


which  came   from   Sicily  were   lost   upon   the  solitudes  of   Bruttium 
and  Lucania. 

A  servile  war  has  always  a  savage  character.  In  this 
revolt  against  a  society  which  inflicted  upon  them  such  intolerable 
sufferings,  the  slaves  sought  nothing  save  vengeance  and  the 
satisfying  of  their  worst  passions.  More  depraved  than  their 
masters,  they  had  no  idea  of  making  any  change  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  and  these  men  still  scarred  with  chains,  offered 
no  protest  against  the  system  of  slavery.  Eunus  enslaved  work- 
men of  free  condition  of  whom  he  had  need.  It  is  painful  to 
say  it.  But  the  success  of  the  servile  insurrection  would  have  been 
a  frightful  misfortune.      The  French  Jacquerie  were  far  better,  but 


'  From  an  engraving  in  the  Bihliothcque  nationale. 
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after  all  what  did  th(^y  do  with  their  success?  It  is  impossible  to 
be  in  advance  of  the  epoch.  Slavery,  that  is  to  say,  compulsory 
labour,  the  universal  law  of  the  ancient  world,  could  give  way 
only  wncn  free  labour  was  honoured  and  organized. 

In  133,  Calpurnius  Piso,  having  re-established  discipline  in  the 
army,  compelled  the  slaves  to  raise  the  siege  of   Messina ;  Rupilius, 


Proserpines  Lake,  near  Kiina.' 


his    successor,    took    Tauromeniiun,    after    having   reduced    them    by 

famin(>    to    th(>    gn^atest    straits ;     Enna,    finally,    Avas    given    up   by 

treachery.     Then  the  slave-army  dispersed, 

and   only    a   few   bands   were    left,   easily 

hunted  down    among  the  mountains.     All 

those   who  were    made    prisoners  perished 

by  torture.     "  King  Antiochus,"  who  had 

not     had    the    courage    to    kill    himself, 

Avas    captured    in    a    cave    with    his   cook,    his   baker,    his    bather. 


Coin  of  Calpurnius  Piso.'' 


'  From  an  engraving  in  the  national  Library.  Proserpine,  and  her  mother  Ceres  were  the 
tutelary  divinities  of  Knna.     See  vol.  i.  p.  (U4,  the  coin  of  this  city. 

'  Lauri'llfd  heiid  of  Apollo,  heliind  it  a  laurel  l)ranch.  lieverse,  C.  PISO  L.  F.  FKVG. 
Naked  horsemen  racing.     Silver  coin  of  the  Calpuniian  family. 
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and  his  buffoon.  He  was  left  to  die  in  a  dungeon.  Eupilius 
attempted  to  ward  oif  danger  of  further  insurrections  by  wise 
regulations,  which  the  avidity  of  the  masters  soon  rendered  useless.' 


Road  between  Messina  and  Tauromenium." 


The  revolt  of   the  slaves  was  suppressed,  but  a    civil  war  was 


beginning. 


II. — Tiberius  Gracchus. 

In 'England  the  aristocracy  for  a  long  period  commanded  botli 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  heads  of  the  great  houses  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  hereditary  peers,  while  the  younger  members  of 
these  families  were  elected  by  their  tenants  to  the  Lower  House. 
Something    analogous    to    this    in    reality,    though    in    form    very 


'■  See,  upon  this  war,  Died.,  fragments  of  Bk.  xxxvi. ;  Val.  Max.,^)ff.<t.«wH  ;  Flor.,  iii.  li». 
-  From  an  engraving  in  the  liibliotheguc  nationale. 
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(liff()roiit,  existed  at  Rome  before  the  (irucclii.  The  chiefs  of  the 
f^rcnit  houses  were  senators,  their  youngcjr  rehitives  composed  the 
college  of  tribunes,  and  in  tliis  way,  the  same  spirit,  the  ssimo 
interests,  reigned  in  the  Forum  and  in  the  senate-house.  Those 
whom  the  people  considered 
their  defenders,  and  with  whom 
originated  their  resolves  and  their 
votes,  Avore  not  merely  friends 
of  the  nobles ;  they  were  them- 
selves nobles.  Thus  the  aristo- 
cratic faction  ruled  Qven  in  the 
Forum,  where  formerly  storms 
had  gathered  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  these  storms  must 
burst  forth  anew  as  soon  as 
nobles  occupy  the  tribune's  office, 
who,  renoimcing  the  spirit  of  their 
caste,  take  the  cause  of  popidar 
interests. 

The  first  of  these  nobles  were 
the  Gracchi. 

If  an  inheritance  of  fame 
obliges  a  man  to  noble  actions, 
the  Gracchi,  descendants  of  Scipio 
and  sons  of  the  conqueror  of  Sar- 
dinia, must  needs  rise  to  great  heights  to  remain  worthy  of  their 
ancestors. 

This  rcnoAvu  of  the  Sempronian  family  had  a  character  of  its 
own.  Militaiy  exploits  were  not  wanting  to  it,  but  there  was, 
moreover,  something  like  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  oppressed. 
It  was  a  Sempronius  who  had  consented  to  command  that  army 
of  slaves  whose  courage  did  so  much  towards  saving  Rome  after 
the  battle  of  Cannoe,  and  upon  the  battlefield  he  had  enfranchised 
them  all.  He  who  conquered  Spain  had  pacified  it  also,  and  his 
name  was  honoured  in  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia  as  much  as  it 
Avas   popular    in    Rome    itself,   with    that    popularity   wliich   clings 


Buffoon  or  jester.' 


'  From  an  engraving.     (Rich,  Oreek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  under  the  word  Mimus.) 
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about  great  characters,  and  not  with  that  favour  which  the  crowd 
accords  to  him  who  flatters  it  best.  "  A  man  prudent  and  serious," 
says  Cicero ; '  "  just  and  inflexible,"  Cato  said,  who  saw  in  him 
a  Roman  of  the  old  days — Sempronius  Gracchus  always  showed 
himself  the  defender  of  the  early  constitution.  He  supported  the 
tottering  religion,^  and  Avhilst  he  opposed  with  moderation  and 
dignity  the  Scipios  and  the  other  nobles '  on  the  one  hand  he 
repressed  the  publicans,  and  on  the  other  confined  the  freedmen  to 
a  single  tribe,*  striving  at  once  against  the  foreign  crowd  and  the 
new  aristocracy,  in  order  to  leave  the  Forum  free  for  what  still 
remained  of  the  true  Eoman  people.  In  the  great  families  of  Rome 
these  domestic  traditions  were  not  forgotten,  and  when  Tiberius 
offered  his  agrarian  law  it  was  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  on 
account  of  his  hatred  of  the  senate,  but  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
the  destitution  which  his  father  had  doubtless  lamented,  to  prevent 
the  misfortunes  he  had  foreseen. 

Tiberius  and  Cains  soon  lost  their  father,  but  Cornelia  worthily 
filled  his  place.  She  surrounded  them  with  the  most  learned 
Greek  masters,  and  herself  directed  their  education.'*  In  their 
eloquence  Cicero  recognised  their  mother's,  whose  letters  he  had 
read.''  Because  she  reproached  then!  for  the  fact  that  she  was 
spoken  of  as  the  mother-in-law  of  ^milianus  rather  than  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  her  ambition  has  been  censured  ;  it  is  true 
she  was  ambitious,  but  the  sentiment  was  noble  and  legitimate ; 
it  was  her  hope  that  her  sons  should  save  their  country,  and  it  is 
easy  to  pardon  the  daughter  of  Scipio  that  she  rose  above  the 
weakness  and  egotism  of  maternal  affection.  For  herself  she  asked 
no  other  jewels  than  the  glory  of  her  children,  and  she  refused 
the  hand  of  a  Ptolemy  ^  and  the  crown  of  Egypt.  If  Tiberius  had 
been  successful,  far  from  accusing  Cornelia,  men  would  have  adored, 

'  De  Or.,  I.  ix.  38. 

^  Oic,  ad  Quint.,  III.  ii.  1 ;  de  Nat.  deor.,  II.  iv.  10. 

'  He  was,  while  tribune,  the  enemy  of  Scipio.     Of.  Livy. 

*  See  his  censorship  in  Livy  ad  Ann.  169  (xlv.  15).  His  wife  Cornelia  bore  him  twelve 
cliildren,  of.  whom  nine  appear  to  liave  died  young.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Scipio 
^milianus.'    [Cf.  fuller  details  of  his  life  in  Neumann's  Verfall.  der  roin.  lie}).,  p.  105  seq. — Ed.'] 

'  In  respect  to  the  severity  of  the  education  bestowed  in  good  families,  see  Tacitus  {de 
Orat.,  28). 

'  Oic,  Brut.,  58. 

'  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor.  ^ 
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us  slu!  liorsclf  said  in  uii  (4oquent  letter,  the  divinity  of  Im 
niothor.' 

Tiberius,  uiue  years  oldia-  tlmu  his  brother,'^  was  distinguished 
among  the  young  num  of  his  time  by  his  gentle  gravity  and  by 
the  virtu(^s  which  early  gave  him  a  conspicuous  position  among 
the  nobles.  Apjiius  Claudius,  an  ex- 
consul,  ex-censor,  and  prince  of  the 
senate  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
miirriuge.  lie  at  first  served  in  Africa 
with  distinction  under  the  connnand  of 
Scipio  ^Emilianus,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  was  the  first  man  to  scale  the 
walls  of  Carthage.  Later  (in  137)  he 
accompanied  the  consul  Manciinis  to 
Spain  as.  qunostor,  where  he  saved  the 
army,  obtaining  terms  of  peace  from 
tlu!  Numantines  which  they  had  been 
miwilling  to  grant  to  the  consul.  The 
senate  ainiullod  the  treaty,  however, 
and    it    was    their   intention    to    deliver 

up  to  the  Numantines  the  consiil  and  his  (puvstor  nuked  and 
bound  as  slaves.  But  the  people  would  not  suffer  Tiberius  to  be 
punished  for  his  chief's  rashness,  and  Mancinus  was  given  up  alone. 

Upon  liis  return  from  Spain,  Tiberius  found  the  fertile  fields 
of  l*]truria  deserted  ;  in  Rome,  un  idle  und  hungry  multitude,*  no 
longer  nourished  by  war ;  throughout  Ituly  many  millions  of  slaves, 
excited  by  the  news  of  the  successes  of  Eunus.  What  remedy 
could  be  found  for  this  three-fold  evil — the  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion of   the  people,  the  extension  of   slavery,  the  desolation  of   the 


Cornelia.' 


'  Corn.  Nepos.  During  his  rule,  Caius  erected  to  her,  amid  the  applause  of  the  people, 
a  bronze  statue,  with  the  inscription  :  To  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

"  Plutarcli  represents  him  as  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  as  he  was 
quicstor  in  137,  and  must  have  been  tliirty-one  to  be  eligible  to  this  office,  we  must  consider 
him  as  being  tliirty-five  wlien  he  became  tribune. 

^  Tlie  figure  is  also  known  as  the  "  Reader,"  a  name  more  suitable,  no  doubt,  than  Cornelia. 
{Description  des  priiicipales  pierres  yraries  du  cabinet  du  dice  d'OrUanx,  t.  ii.  pi.  18,  and  p.  41.) 

*  A  tribune  in  Cicero's  time,  advocating  an  .Vgrarian  law,  said,  Urbatiam  plebem  nimiitm 
in  re publica  posse,  e.ihauriendam  esse  (Cic,  rf«  Leg.  agr.,  ii.  26).  The  last  colonies  founded  had 
been  Luna,  in  177,  and  Auximum,  in  157.  Since  that  time,  no  assignment  of  laud  had  been 
authorized. 
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country  ?  One  alone, — ^to  divide  those  immense  domains  that  the 
nobles  had  unjustly  seized,'  to  restore  to  ownership,  to  regenerate 
by  virtue  of  labour  the  indigent  crowd,  ^  to  expel  the  slaves  from 
the  fields  by  establishing  free  labourers  there,  and  to  change  into 
useful  citizens  those  fi-eedmen  Avho  as  yet  had  nothing  Eoman  save 

the  name — in  a  word,  to  set  the 
Eepublic  back  a  hundred  years  by 
reconstituting,  as  the  result  of  an 
agrarian  law,  petty  ownership  in 
land  and  a  middle  class.  Not  merely 
was  this  the  only  way  of  salvation 
left  for  Eome,  but  it  was  the  direct 
carrying  on  of  that  wise  policy  of 
concessions  the  senate  had  long  fol- 
lowed. By  this  policy  the  Conscrii)t 
Fathers  had  rendered  Rome  so  strong 
A  Mendicant.'  that  they  had   never  refused  to  con- 

sider the  interests  of  those  new 
elements  which  from  time  to  time  came  into  existence  in  the  city. 
To  the  plebeians  they  had  granted  seats  in  the  senq,te-house,  to 
the  poor  they  had  given  lands,  to  the  allies  privileges,  combining 
with  unconmion  skill  conservative  and  reform  principles,  the  in- 
terests of  the  original  citizens  and  the  welfare  of  the  new  members 
of  the  Roman  world.  But  since  imiversal  conquest  had  relieved 
the  nobles  of  all  fear  and  all  restraint,  they  disquieted  themselves 
little  about  that  mass  of  human  beings  whom  victory  had  cast 
into  Rome.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  time  for  compromises 
had  past ;  in  their  ambition  and  pride  they  did  not  see  that  this 
crowd,  sooner  or  later,  would  make  room  for  itself;  they  did  not 
understand  that  they  must  find  a  bed  for  this  torrent  under  penalty 
of  seeing  everything  swept  away.  Tiberius  in  taking  up  the  rule 
of  Licinius  Stole  Avas  not  therefore  a  blind  revolutionist.  The 
primitive  duality  had  reappeared ;  Rome  again  contained  two 
hostile    peoples.       The    fruitful    union   which    the    tribune    of    the 


'  In  Cicero's  time  of  the  imme'use  domains  that  tlie  State  had  held  in  Italy,  there  was  left 
only  the  a(/er  Campanus.     Of.  tie  Ley,  ayr.,  i.  21  ;  ii.  76,  seq. ;  iii.  15,  and  ad  Att.,  ii.  16. 

^  These  again  are  the  counsels  which  Sallust,  or  the  author  of  liis  letters,  gives  to  Cfesar. 
'  From  a  painting  in  Ilerculanum. 
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fourth  ccutm-y  had  broiiglit  about  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
must  be  renewed  by  him  of  the  second  century  between  tht;  nobles 
and  the  poor.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  this,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
succour  first  th(^  Roman  poor  and  the  Italian  people,  Roine  might 
have  still  enjoyed  a  long  day  of  repose,  of  strength,  and  of 
liberty. 

That  which  to-day  is  the  foundation  of  '  socialist  doctrines, 
namely,  that  in  some  form  the  State  owes  to  all  its  members,  land, 
iinpl(>nunits,  and  credit,  that  is  to  say,  an  opportunity  to  work,  j 
was  for  very  different  reasons  a  thoroughly  Roman  idea.  It  came) 
from  the  very  heart  of  that  society,  a  persistent  echo  of  the 
ancient  gentes  and  of  the  obligations  of  the  patron  towards  his 
clients,  like  the  right,  too,  of  the  citizens  to  divide  among  them- 
selves that  ager  puhlicus  which  they  had  won  for  the  Republic  by 
their  courage.  The  agrarian  laws,  the  cancelling  of  debts,  the 
founding  of  colonies,  had  been  the  application  of  this  idea.  But 
it  was  now  long  since  land  had  been  distributed,  and  yet  there 
had  never  been  so  many  poor  in  need  of  it.  Rome  had  no  other 
A\'ar  on  hand  at  this  time  but  that  against  the  Numautines, 
a  formidable  and  unprofitable  campaign,  and  the  war  against  the 
slaves,  which  offered  no  prospect  whatever  of  gain.  All  those  who 
for  the  last  seventy-five  years  had  lived  by  the  pillage  of  the 
world  and  by  the  largesses  of  generals,  were  now  without  employ- 
ment, restless  and  eager  for  any  change.  Thus  revolution  was  in 
the  air,  and  there  needed  only  a  single  voice  to  say  aloud  what 
all  men  were  thinking,  and  the  aristocratic  rule  must  be  shaken 
to  its  foundations. 

The  Graciclii  were  that  voice  ;  the  weapon  they  used  was  the 
rights  of  the  people,  now  only  vaguely  perceived  as  a  confused 
.somethuig  above  the  senate,  but  brought  down  by  tlu'iu  from  the 
clouds  which  had  veiled  it  until  they  gave  back  to  the  Forum 
its  revolutionary  energy,  and  to  th(>  comitia  of  the  trib(>s  their 
early  daring. 

As  so(m  as  Tiberius  had  obtained  the  tribuneship  '  the  people 
looked  U)  him  at  once  with  the  exi)(>etatiou  of  relief  from  all  their 
distresses  (133).     Porticoes,  temple  walls,  and  tombs  were  placardt>d 

'  Dec.  10,  1;U  H.c.     The  I'lectioii  occurred  in  .rune,  but  the  Irihuiuw  did  nut  enter  iijioii 
their  duties  until  December 
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with  appeals  urging  him  to  call  for  the  restitution  to  the  poor  of 
the  public  lands.  Blosius  of  C!um«5  and  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  his 
former  masters,  now  his  friends,  his  mother  and  grave  senators,  all 
encouraged  him.  At  last,  having  taken  counsel  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Appius,'  with  the  pontifex  Maximus,  Licinius  Crassus,  with 
Mucius    Sceevola,   the    most   celebrated   lawj^er  of   his  time    and   the 


A  Tomb.' 


consul  for  the  year,  he  proposed  in  a  tribal  assembly  of  tlie  people 
the  following  laws  :— 

"That  no  person  should  occupy  more  than  500  jugera  of  the 
publicus  ager ; ' 

"That  no  person  send  to  the  public  pasture-lands  more  than 
100  head  of  cattle  or  500  of  sheep ; 

"  That  each  landowner  have  upon  his  estate  a  certain  niuuber 
of  free  labourers." 

This  was  the  original  law  of  Licinius  Stole,  which  no  legal  act 
had  ever  abolished.  Lastly,  to  render  the  execution  of  this  law 
less  burdensome  to  the  rich,  Tiberius  added  this  clause: — 

'  The  same  policy  was  hereditary  in  tlie  great  famihes  of  liome,  as  now  tlie  case  in  Enj;- 
land.  TbisAppius,  a  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  was  a  descendant  of  the  censor  of  the  year  .'^iL', 
who  was  so  favourable  to  tlie  middle  classes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  311 ),  and  of  the  decemvir  of  451,  who 
was  perliaps  also  a  friend  of  the  poor.     (Vol.  i.  p.  217.) 

"  Tomb  at  Pompeii.     (From  Zahn,  vol.  i.  pi.  1.) 

^  Appian  {Hell,  civ.,  i.  0),  Plutarcli  (  Tib.,  8-14),  Livy  (Epii.,  Iviii.),  .and  Cicero  (dp  Ln/.  m/r., 
ii.  31),  show  that  lie  intended  only  the  public  lands:  r-,(M) Jirr/rrrr  cfinal  about  Il>(>  /iprfniv.i. 
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"  That  those  occupying  public  lands  should  bo  allowed  to  occupy 
250  jugera  apiece  for  each  of  their  sons  in  addition  to  the  500 
allowed  them ;  and  that  an  indemnity  in  the  case  of  buildings 
(Teetod  on  public  lands  should  be  allowed  to  their  owners.' 

"  The  surplus  thus  taken  from  tlui  rich  was  to  be  distributed 
in  small  fjirms  among  the  poorer  citizens,  the  distribution  to  bo  of 


Cow-herd.'' 

thirty  jugera  (seventy-five  acres)  apiece,  to  be  made  by  lot,  by 
triumvirs  elootod  as  a  permauout  magistracy,  and  the  estates  thus 
()btain(Hl  were  then  to  be  inalienable  and  to  pay  no  rent  to  the 
public  treasury." 

They  constituted,  therefore,  veritable  landed  property  in  every 
respect  except  that  they  could  not  be  sold. 

The  rich  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation.  They  com- 
plained indignantly  that   this   law  proposed  to  deprive  them  of   the 


'  Mi(t6ov  o/(n  rift;  7rtjrintifih>in;  iifi>yanias  ainapKri  ^(poftivovi  (App.,  Bell,  dr.,  i,  II),  tind  not 
1111  iiiileinnity  for  tlie  vnlue  of  the  land  given  up,  as  Iia.s  often  been  said,  followinj;  Pliitarcli. 
( 7Y6.,  0.)  Appian  says  also  that  each  child,  Uaarif,  and  not  all  tlie  children  collectively,  should 
have  '2^A)j>ifffirn,  but  it  appears  tliat  the  head  of  a  family  mi^ht  occupy  in  the  name  of  two  sons 
only,  ninlvinur  \,()(M)/ii(/ern  tlie  inaximiini. 

-  Cow-lii'i-il  (liiving  cattle  to  pasture.   ^  From  llic  f'iri/il  of  the  Vatican. 
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tombs  of  their  ancostovs,  the  dowry  of  their  wives,  the  inheritances 
received  from  their  fathers,  lands  which  they  had  bought  with 
money,  upon  which  they  had  bestowed  labour,  which  they  had 
covered  with  buihlings.  All  this  was  true.  Since  the  Licinian 
law  had  become  obsolete,  lands  unlawfully  seized  from  the  public 
domain  had  been,  like  other  property,  bought,  bequeathed,  given  in 

pledge,  or  as  dowry.  Among  the 
actual  holders  many  had  acquired 
it  honestly,  although  without 
legal  title.  But  could  the  State 
lose  its  rights,  and  liberty,  her 
last  hope  ? 

The  pillage  of  the  public 
domain  had  not  been  profitable 
to  the  nobles  of  Eome  and  th(^ 
publicans  only.  In  the  colonies, 
in  the  municipia,  enjoying  the 
right  of  citizenship,  everywhere 
that  wealth  existed,  there  were 
-  occupiers  of  the  public  lands. 
They  flocked  to  Eome,  and  until 
the  day  of  the  comitia  the  city 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  violent 
agitation.  The  day  having  an-ived,  Tiberius  ascended  the  plat- 
form. "  Is  it  your  judgment,"  he  said  to  the  assembly,  "  that 
the  lands  which  belong  to  the  people  should  be  given  to  the 
people?  that  what  was  conquered  by  all  should  be  divided  amongst 
all  ?  *■  Do  you  believe  that  a  citizen  is  more  useful  than  a  slave, 
a  brave  legionary  than  a  man  who  cannot  fight,  a  faithful  Eoman 
than  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy  ?  "  And,  addressing  himself  to  the 
rich,  "Eelinquish  a  portion  of  your  wealth  lest  the  whole  be  taken 
from  you  some  day. 

To  these  words  he  added  prophetic  advice  :  "  The  larger 
part  of  our  temtory,"  he  said,  "  is  a  gain  from  war,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  world  is  promised  you.  You  will  succeed  if 
you    have    citizens    enough ;    you   will    lose     even    what    you   now 


Shepherd.' 


'  From  a  Pompeian  piiiiitinor.     Shcplienl  leaning  npon  the  iii/nlinn  or  goad. 
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possess  if  tli(;ir  miinber,  as  at  present,  eontiimes  steadily  to  de- 
crease." The  first  [uirt  of  this  prediction  was  fulfiUed,  hut  as  the 
nobles  would  not  aid  the  Gracchi  in  healing  this  pauperism  which, 
was  undermining  the  Republic,  it  was  by  mercenaries,  who  filled 
the  place  of  citizens  under  her  banner,  that  the  world  was  con- 
quered,   and   these   mercenaries   brought   more    ruin   to   the   Roman 


Aspect  of  the  Roman  Forum  in  1653.' 

aristocracy    than    the    loss    of    their   wealth ;    they    destroyed    theii* 
power  and  the  old  liberties  of  Rome. 

The  people  were  about  to  vote  by  their  tribes,  but  the  rich 
faction  had  secretly  gained  over  the  tribune  Octavius,  himself  a 
large  holder  of  public  lands,  and  he  interposed  bis  veto.  Tiberius, 
exasperated,  withdrew  the  two  clauses  which  alone  rendered  his 
proposed   law   tolerable   to   the   other  party,   the   indemnity  and  the 


'  Kroiu  tlie  work  of  Dn  P(5rac,  who  visited  Rome  ut  u  time  when  many  buildings  existed 
which  liuve  since  disappeared  [and  many  were  hidden  wliich  are  now  again  uncovered. — Ed.]. 
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V'oting  upon  X\w  pon>i  suffragiorwin^ 


larger  allowance  to  the  present  holders.'  From  this  moment 
nothing  but  violence  could  be  anticipated,  for  the  reform  was 
growing  into  a  revolution,  and  threw  into  the  opposition  those 
moderate  persons  who   would   have  been  willing  to  buy  peace   and 

security  at  the  price  of  a 
part  of  their  fortune,  but 
whose  patriotism  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  brave  actual 
penury. 

Octavius  adhered  to 
his  veto.  In  vain  Tiberius 
employed  the  most  eloquent 
persuasions,  and  in  vain 
offered  to  indemnify  his 
colleague  from  his  own 
purse  for  his  possible  losses. 
The  tribune  could  not  be 
moved,  and  Tiberius  was  impelled  to  desperate  measures.  In 
virtue  of  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  tribune's  veto,  he  sus- 
pended the  entire  administration  of  government,  forbade  the  magis- 
trates to  exercise  their  authority,  sealed  the  door  of  the  treasury, 
and  forbade  any  other  affairs  to  be  brought  forward  until  the  vote 
upon  the  law  should  have  been  taken.'^ 

There  ensued  a  curious  scene :  the  rich  assumed  mourning  and 
went  about  the  city  soliciting  the  compassion  of  the  people. 
In  secret  they  posted  assassins  to  remove  Tiberius.  The  latter, 
warned  of  his  danger,  allowed  the  point  of  a  poniard  to  be  seen 
from  under  his  toga.  Upon  the  day  of  the  assembly,  when  he 
called  the  people  to  vote,  the  opposition  seized  and  carried  away 
the  urns.  This  act  of  violence  would  have  been  the  signal  for 
an  appeal  to  arms,  bu.t  two  senators  of  consular  rank  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Tiberius  and  conjured  him  to  renounce  his 
endeavour,  or  at  least  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate.  The  all- 
powerful  tribune  was  so  convinced  of   the  justice  of   his  cause  that 

'  Plut.,  Tiber.  Graceh.,  10;  Appiaii  says  nothing  of  this  withdrawal. 

^  From  a  coin.     To  guard  against  fraud  the  voters  were  obliged  to  pass  one  by  cue  across 
an  extremely  narrow  bridge  to  deposit  tlieir  vote. 

^  [Tills  expedient  of  stopping  a  government's  supplies  is  the  ordinary  weapon  of  a  con- 
titutional  oppositio    now-a-days. — Ed.~\ 
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h(!  cousontod  to  go  to  the  soiuite-housc,  but  the  faction  of  the  rich 
wore  supreme  there,  uud  uo  couciliation  was  possible. 

Tiberius  then  proposed  to  Octavius  that  as  one  or  the  other 
of  them  must  be  deposed,  they  shouhl  appeal  on  this  point  to 
a  pojjular  vote,'  but  Octavius  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  Tiberius 
propostsd  to  the  people  the  deposition  of  his  colleague.  Seventeen 
out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  had  voted  for  it,  when  Tiberius  made 
a  last  effort ;  he  stopped  the  voting,  and  throwing  his  arms  about 
Octavius,  conjured  him  in  the  name  of  their  old  friendship  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  affront  of  a  public  deposition,  and  to  spare 
him  the  odium  of  so  extreme  a  measure.  Octavius  for  the  moment 
was  moved  to  tears ;  he  stood  silent ;  then  turning  towards  the 
crowd  of  nobles  gathered  in  the  Forum,  he  seenunl  suddenly  to 
fear  their  reproaches,  and  cried,  haughtily,  "  Let  the  peoi)le  do 
what  it  desires  ! "  Upon  this  the  voting  was  resumed,  and  being 
deposed,  he  was  dragged  down  from  the  rostra,  and  would  have 
been  murdered  by  the  crowd  had  not  Tiberius  interposed  and 
rescued  him.  A  slave  preceding  him  through  the  crowd  fell, 
pierced  with  many  wounds.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
civil  war,  and  the  deposition  of  Octavius  was  the  first  attack  upon 
the  sacredness  of  the  tribuneship. 

Up  to  this  time  Tiberius  had  been  in  the  right ;  henceforward 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  for  he,  who  as  tribune,  was  especially  bound 
to  defend  the  constitution,  had  ignored  its  most  essential  principle. 
The  great  tribunes  of  the  fourth  century  did  not  act  thus. 
Licinius  Stole  had  conquered  the  patricians,  not  by  passion,  but  by 
perseverance.  That  which  Licinius  had  been  ten  years  in  obtaining 
Tiberius  sought  to  obtain  in  a  day,  and  he  obtained  it  but  for 
a  day. 

The  law  passed,  indeed,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  execute  it. 
Tiberius  had  proposed  that  triumvirs,  elected  by  the  people,  should 
proceed  at  once  to  effect  the  distribution,  and  should  remain  in 
office  until  the  work  was  accomplished.*  The  three  individuals 
appointed  were  himself,  his  brother  Caius  (at  the  moment  absent  in 
Spain),  and  Appius,  his  father-in-law.     But  now  began  innumerable 

'  [This  WHS  no  doubt  a  conscious  imitation  of  tlie  expedient  of  ostracism  at  Athens,  which 
Tiberius  had  learned  to  understand  from  his  Greek  masters. — Ed.] 

''  At  least  we  only  find  them  replaced  by  others  in  the  event  of  their  death. 
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difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  How  was  it  possible  to 
recognize  public  land  which  had  been  illegally  occupied  for  cen- 
turies by  private  holders  ?  how  to  make  and  distribute  the  lots  ? 
Withal,  there  was  the  impatience  of  the  poor  to  be  restrained,  and 
the  ill-will  of  the  nobles  to  be  baffled.  The  senate  refused  Tiberius 
the  tent  usually  allowed  to  all  citizens  occupied  in  public  duty, 
and  for  his  exjienses  had  made  allowance  to  him,  upon  the  report 
of  Scipio  Nasica,  only  nine  obols  a  day.  All  methods  which  had 
succeeded  against  Cassius,  Manlius,  and  Spurius  Mselius  were  now 
tried  against  him.  A  senator  attested  that  Eudemus,  who  had 
brought  to  Eome  the  will  of  Attains  of  Pergamus,  had  given 
Tiberius  the  purple  robe  and  diadem  of  the  king,  which  the 
tribune  proposed  some  day  to  wear  in  Eome.  Tiberius,  by  way 
of  reply,  obtained  a  decree  that  the  treasures  of  Attains  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  citizens  who  received  the  public  lands, 
to  enable  them  to  buy  cattle  and  agricultural  implements. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  order  to  simplify  his  position,  he  had 
abstained  from  any  attack  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  nobles, 
but  he  now  exasperated  the  whole  senate  by  declaring  that  he 
should  personally  make  his  repurt  upon  the  kingdom  .of  Pergamus 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  was  no  less  than  a  first 
attempt  to  transfer  from  the  senate  to  the  popular  assembly  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  Moreover,  he  sought  to  abridge 
the  time  of  military  service,  to  re-establish  the  appeal  to  the  people 
from  sentences  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  tribunals  to  add  to  the 
senators  an  equal  number  of  knights.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities he  also  made  promises  to  the  Italians.^  But  already  the 
people  had  ceased  to  follow  him.  To  impress  the  crowd,  simple 
ideas  are  needed.  "When  it  was  a  question  of  the  Agrarian  law 
the  thirty-five  tribes  had  voted  as  one  man.  In  the  midst  of  the 
complications  presented  by  new  propositions,  the  poorer  classes  no 
longer  recognized  that  positive  and  immediate  profit  which  had 
rallied  them  around  the  tribune.  Two  centuries  before,  to  obtain 
the  opening  of  the  consular  office,  Licinius  had  succeeded  only  by 
declaring  his  Agrarian  law  inseparably  connected  with  his  political 
changes.       Tiberius    brought   forward    the    latter   subsequently,   and 

'  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  ■>. 
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was  unsuccessful.  Yet  ho  was  still  i)(>i)ular.  One  of  his  friends 
having  died,  the  crowd  rush(>d  to  carry  the  body  to  the  funenil, 
and  as  the  first  pile  would  not  take  fire,  it  was  loudly  asserted 
that  the  man  had  died  by  poison.  Tiberius  felt  his  own  life  in 
danger,  staked,  as  it 
wei'o,  upon  the  for- 
midable game  he  was 
playing.  One  day  he 
appeared  in  the  Forum 
clad  in  mourning, 
leading  by  the  hand 
his  two  children,  and 
implored  the  people's 
protection  for  them 
and  for  their  mother. 
The  crowd  was  moved 
by  this  appeal,  and 
for  some  time  a  great 
number  of  citizens 
watched  night  and  day 
over  their  tribune's 
safety.  But  they  were 
already  beginning  to 
blame  him  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  affair  of 
Octavius.  A  certain 
Annius,  whom  he  had 
accused,  having  said  :: 
to  him,  "  If  I  ajijieal  '^^-'Jl 
to  one  of  your  col- 
leagues, and  if  he 
oppose  his  veto  to 
your  act,  will  you  have  him  also  deposed  ? "  Tiberius,  much 
disconcerted,  broke  up  the  assembly,  and  on  the  monwv  made 
reply  by  a  long  discourse  on  the  inviolability  of  the  tribune's 
office.     "Yes,"  he  said,   "  tlie  tribune  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  but 

'  Vestal  guarding  the  sacred  fire.     (Gore,  Mus.Jlor.,  pi.  92  and  Clarac,  Musie  de  scUpt., 
pi.  772,  No.  1929.)  ^ 


Vestal  of  tlie  Florentine  Museum.' 
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on  oue  condition,  that  he  is  faithful  to  his  duty.  Arc  we  to 
permit  a  tribune  to  tear  down  the  Capitol,  to  burn  the  military 
stores,  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  power  of  the  Eoman  people  ? 
What !  shall  the  people  dispose  at  Avill  of  the  offerings  in  the 
temples,  use  and  transfer  that  which  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  and  shall  it  not,  in  case  of  need,  take  away  an  office  it  has 
itself  bestowed  ?  Our  sacred  virgins  who  guard  the  undying  flame 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta  are,  for  a  negligence  in  their  duty,  buried 
alive,  and  shall  not  the  man,  who,  as  tribune,  instead  of  serving 
the  people,  uses  against  them  the  very  authority  they  have  given 
him,  be  at  least  deprived  of  his  office  as  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  ?  " 

All    this    was    true,    but     the    inviolability    of    the    tribunes, 
oppressive    as    it    sometimes    was,    had    been    till    now    respected ; 

Tiberius  in  disregarding  it  had  betrayed 
the  fatal  secret,  that  the  fickle  crowd  of 
the  Forum  could,  in  a  moment  of  caprice 
or  anger,  overtkrow  the  laws,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors. 

To  be  secure  against  all  the  enmities 
hat  he  thad  excited,  Tiberius  needed  a 
second  term  of  office  as  tribune,  and  he 
sought  it,  but  the  larger  number  of  his 
partisans  were  at  the  time  of  year  occu- 
pied at  a  distance  in  gathering  in  theii- 
harvests,  and  most  of  his  colleagues  were 
unfriendly  to  him.  Plutarch  gravely 
relates  that  on  the  day  of  the  assembly 
Tiberius  was  for  a  moment  shaken  by  presages  of  evil.  Two 
serpents  had  hatched  their  young  in  a  richly  ornamented  helmet 
which  he  had  used  in  war.  The  sacred  chickens  which  he  had 
sent  for  refused  to  come  and  be  fed,  although  their  guardian 
shook  the  cage  violently  to  compel  them  to  come  out.  He  him- 
self,   on    coming    out    of    his    house,    struck    his    foot    so    violently 


Patrician  Sandal  (calcens 
patricius)} 


'  Mtiseo  Borbonico,  xi.  25 ;  Tisclibeiu,  i.  14  ;  and  Kich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiguities,  under 
the  word  Calceus. 
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against  the  thn^sliold  that  the  nuil  of  hiw  gii-at  toe  was  Hplit 
and  the  blood  tiowed  over  the  sandal.  To  end  the  list,  scarcely 
was  ho  in  the  street  when  he  beheld  two  crows  fighting  upon 
a  roof,  and  a  fragiiunit  of  a  tile  fell  at  his  feet.  So  many 
supei-stitioxis  terrors  possessed  the  minds  of  this  people  who  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  their  gods,  but  still  had  faith  in  Fat»^,  as 
revealed  by  signs,  that  the  boldest  partisans  of  the  tribune  sought 
to  turn  him  back.  "  What  a  disgrace  for  tht;  grandson  of  Afri- 
canus,"  cried  lilosius,  however,  "to  allow  himself  to  be  stopped 
by  a  crow  ! "  At  the  stime  moment  came  pressing  messages  to 
Tiberius  from  his  friends  gatliered  in  the  Capitol  where  the 
election  was  to  take  place.  All  was  going  well,  they  said.  He 
was  received  with  the  most  cordial  applause,  and  a  guard  was 
kept  to  make  sure  that  no  unknown  person  should  approach  him. 
Two  tribes  had  already  voted  for  his  re-election,  when  the  opposi- 
tion, who  were  present  in  great  numbers,  cried  out  that  a  tribune 
could  not  hold  office  for  two  terms  consecutively.  A  collision  was 
precipitated  ;  the  partisans  of  Tiberius  fell  upon  their  opponents, 
who  fled  with  tlic  tribunes  who  were  of  theii-  party,  and  spread 
the  news  through  the  city  that  Tiberius  had  proclaimed  the  de- 
position of  all  his  colleagues  and  had  seized  upon  the  office  for 
the  following  year. 

Meantime  he  had  about  him  not  more  than  3,000  men.  "  At 
this  moment  the  senator 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  standing 
up  in  a  position  where 
he  could  be  seen  by  all 
the  assembly,  made  a 
gesture  indicating  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to 
Tiberius.  The  latter 
directed  that  room  should 
be  made  for  hiiu  to  approach,  and  Fulvius  made  known  that 
the  faction  of  the  rich  in  the  .  senate  not  having  been  able 
to  secure  the  consul  on  their  side  had  formed  the  design  to 
kill  Tiberius,  and  to  this  end  had  armed  their  clients  and  their 
slaves.  Upon  receiving  this  information  the  friends  of  Tiberius 
girt   their    robes    about    them,    and    seizing   upon    the    lictors'    rod 


Patrician  Sandals. 
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broke  them,  and  armed  themselves  with  the  fragments  for  purposes 
of  defence.  Those  too  distant  to  hear  what  had  been  said  being 
eager  to  know  the  meaning  of  these  preparations,  Tiberius  raised 
his  hand  to  his  head  to  indicate  the  danger  which  threatened  him. 
Upon  this  his  enemies  ran  to  tell  the  senate,  who  had  gathered  in 
the  temple  of  Fides,  that  he  was  asking  for  the  crown.  This  news 
caused  the  senate  extreme  anxiety.  Scipio  Nasica  called  upon  the 
consul  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Eome,  and  strike  down  the  usurper. 
Scsevola  replied,  mildly,  that  he  would  not  set  an  example  of 
violence,  and  would  cause  the  death  of  no  citizen  without  due 
forms  of  law.  '  If,'  he  said,  '  the  people,  either  won  over  by 
Tiberius,  or  coerced  by  him,  pass  any  ordinance  contrary  to  the 
laws,  I  will  not  ratify  it.'  Then  Nasica  cried  out,  '  Since  the 
chief  magistrate  is  false  to  his  country,  let  those  who  will  rescue 
her  follow  me  !  '  Saying  these  words  he  threw  a  corner  of  his 
robe  over  his  head  and  made  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  followed 
by  certain  of  the  senate  and  of  the  faction  of  the  rich,  who 
Avere  also  accompanied  by  their  slaves  armed  with  clubs  and 
sticks,  and  who  seized  as  they  went  up  fragments  of  benches 
which  the  people  had  broken  in  their  flight.  Thus  they  came 
up  to  Tiberius,  smiting  all  those  who  sought  to  defend  him  with 
theii"  bodies ;  many  were  killed,  others  j)ushed  towards  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  and  hurled  over,  while  the  rest  fled  away.'  Tiberius 
himself    ran   round    the    temple    of    Fides,    whose    gates   had    been 

closed  by  the  priests,  but  stumbling  over  a 
dead  body,  he  fell  near  the  door,  at  the  foot 
of  the  royal  statues.  As  he  was  endeavouring 
to  rise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  Publius  Satu- 
reius,  wounded  him  on  the  head  with  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bench,  and  the  second  blow  was 
given  by  Lucius  Eufus,  another  tribune,  who 
p-^^2  prided    himself   upon    the    act    as    of    a    deed 

well  done.  More  than  300  of  the  partisans 
of  Tiberius  perished  with  him-."  After  wreaking  their  vengeance 
upon   the    dead   bodies,    the    victorious   party    flung    them    into    the 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  138  the  topographical  map  of  Rome  and  (p.  riil)  tlie  Tarpeian  rock. 
'  FIDES  AVGVST.  S.C.     Faith  standing,  holding  ears  of  wheat  and  a  hasket  of  fruit 
Reverse  of  a  great  bronze  of  Plotinus. 
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Tibor;    Cains    Gracchus,    just    r(!turu(ul   from    Spain,    vainly    sought 
to  rc^ovrr  the  body  of  liis  brotlier. 

The  senate  and  the  city  remained  for  some  tinu;  under  th»5 
terror  of  this  blow.  "  After  the  death  of  Tiberius,"  says  Sallust, 
"  the  whole  people  was  accused  and  prosecuted."  '  All  the  friends 
of  th(^  late  tribune  who  were  not  seized  were  banished,  and  the 
others  wore  put  to  death.  Among  this  number  were  Diophanes 
and  a  certain  C.  Villius,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  barnd  filled  with 
serpents  and  vipers.  When  Blosius  was  brought  before  the  con- 
suls he  averred  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  follow  the 
orders  of  the;  tribune.  "  l?ut,"  rejoined  Nasica,  "  if  he  had 
ordered  you  to  set  on  fire  the  Capitol  ? "  "  Tiberius  would  never 
have  given  such  an  order." — "But  if  he  had?"  "I  should  have 
obeyed  him,  for  if  he  had  ordered  it  he  would  have  done  for  the 
good  of  .the  people."  Blosius  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  how- 
ever, and  fled  to  Aristonicus.  After  this  prince  was  defeated,  h(> 
killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  again  into  the  power  of  the  Romans 

Those  who  had  supported  the  tribune,  even  among  the  most 
important  personages  in  Rome,  now  made  haste  to  disown  their 
former  conduct.  It  is  sad  to  find  among  this  number  the  consul 
Scfevola,  who  now  declared  that  Nasica,  although  a  private  in- 
dividual, had  done  rightly  in  taking  up  arms,  and  who  issued 
decrees  honouring  the  latter  for  his  courage.  Perhaps  the  consul, 
alarmed  by  the  tribune's  tendency  in  his  later  acts,  sought,  by 
sanctioning  an  act  of  violence  now  irreparable,  to  disarm  the 
nobles  and  to  save  at  least  that  agrarian  law  which  he  had 
himself  prepared. 

Despite  these  bloody  reprisals  no  one  at  the  moment  dared 
attack  the  law,  so  thoroughly  was  its  necessity  manifest  to  all 
moderate  and  sagacious  nien,  both  in  the  senate  and  out  of  it. 
Ijicinius  Crassus,  father-in-law  of  C'aius,  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  of  Tiberius  as  triumvir,  and  upon  his  death  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus,  a  popular  senator,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  received  the 
appointment.  When  Appius  died,  his  successor  was  also  an  eloquent 
defender  of  the  law,  Papirius  (-arbo,  and  an  inscription  exists 
wherein  Popillius,  the  consul  of   that  year  and  a  persecutor  of   the 

'  In  plehem  Romnnnm  rjiuestinnex  hahitrr  stmt.     (Sail.,  Jug.,  .'51.) 
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friends  of  Tiberius,  boasts  that  he  was  the  first  to  substitute  upon 
the  allotted  domains  the  stationary  labourer  for  the  wandering 
shepherd.^  The  allotments  continued  to  bo  made,  and  their  effect 
was  quickly  visible;  the  census  of  131  had  given  but  317,823 
citizens  competent  for  service  in  the  legions ;  that  of  125  gave 
390,736.  In  six  years  the  reserve  of  the  army  had  increased  by 
72,000  men,  and  the  proletariat  had  diminished  by  the  same 
number.  This  is  the  justification  of  the  Scmpronian  law.  The 
tribune,  though  dead,  once  more  became  formidable ;  the  people 
accused  themselves  of  having  allowed  him  to  be  destroyed,  and 
Nasica  could  not  show  himself  in  public  without  being 
hooted.  It  was  already  proposed  to  cite  him  before  the 
tribunal,  when  the  senate  removed  him  under  pretext  of  a  mission 
into  Asia.  He  wandered  in  foreign  lands  for  a  long  time,  con- 
sumed with  chagrin,  and  at  last  ended  his  life  in  Pergamus. 


III. SCIPIO    ^MILIANUS. 

When,  during  a  revolution,  a  great  political  body  takes  no 
conspicuous  part,  it  virtually  abdicates.  In  the  strife  with  Tiberius 
the  senate  had  suffered  a  private  individual,  Scipio  Nasica,  to  play 
the  leading  part.  The  senate  lost  the  prestige  of  its  power,  and 
the  satisfaction  given  to  the  people  by  the  exile  of  Nasica  had  the 
effect  only  of  encouraging  new  popular  leaders.  Carbo,  the 
triumvir,  being  appointed  tribune  in  131,  recommenced  the  struggle. 
He  began  by  proposing  ballot  for  the  laws,  to  the  end  that  the 
faction  of  the  rich  might  not  be  able  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
the  voting,  and  arrest  it  when  it  appeared  to  go  against  them. 
In  the  next  place  he  demanded  that  an  immediate  second  term  of 
office  should  be  allowed  the  tribunes,  so  that  the  law  should  no 
longer  give  room  for  the  violence  by  which  Tiberius  had  perished. 
Another,  Atinius,  using  the  means  already  sanctioned  by  the 
nobles,  dared  to  have  the  censor  Metellus  seized  and  beaten 
because  'the   latter   had   expelled   him   from    the    senate    and  would 


'  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  i.  No.  55],  p.  154  :   ....  eidem  que  pri)nvJ<  ferei  uf  dp  ni/ro  publico  nrnforihus 
cederent. 
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have  ]iro(aj)itato(l  him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  if  his  colloaguos  had 
not  interi)osed  to  save  him.'  Lastly,  C!aius  Gracchus  was  already 
beginninp    to    cmorgo    from    the    scohif^irm    to    which    his    brother's 


W^.:s^^^ 


Tonil),  said  to  lie  of  tlio  Mt'telli,  upon  the  Appian  Way  (Ruins).' 

death  ha(^  consigned  him.     In  respect  to  the  propositions  of  Carbo, 

'  Livy,  Epit.,  lix.  It  has  been  maintaineil  tliat  lliis  was  the  tribune  Atinius  who  obtained 
tlio  pas.sa^'i>  of  tlie  .Vtinian  law  by  whidi  every  triliune  was  dechire<l  a  senator  <•.)•  o^V/o,  Ix'fore 
that  time  tlie  tribunes  being  obliged  to  wait  till  the  censors  had  inscribed  their  names  upon  the 
senatorial  list.  (Aulus  Oellius,  xiv.  8.)  This  law,  which  gave  to  the  tribune.s  ihe^iM  sentrntuf 
dicendee  in  the  senate,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  enjoyment  of  senatorial  powers,  appears  to  Willems 
(le  Sinaf.  <le  la  rep.  rum.,  p.  230),  to  have  been  necessarily  posterior  to  the  le.r  repet.  of  l:?.1. 
That  assigns  a  very  late  date  to  it,  but  the  problem  is  obscure.  In  16!)  a  tribune  oppo.«ed  his 
veto  to  a  proposal  of  the  censors  because  they  not  having  in8cril)ed  his  name  upon  the  senatorial 
list.     (Livy,  xlv.  l.'>.) 

'■'  f'aiiina.  ht  Prima  parte  della  ria  Appia,  pi.  x\x. 
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the  first  passed ;  the  second,  which  tended  to  establish  a  popular 
royalty,  failed  for  the  time  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  Scipio 
^milianus. 

Terrified,  like  Mucins  Scsevola,  by  the  revolutionary  character 
the  reform  was  taking,  Scipio  had  condemned  his  brother-in-law : 
"  So  perish  all   that  do    the   like   again,"  '  he  had  said   on   hearing 

the  news  of  the  death  of  Tiberius ; 
and,  returning  to  Eome  with  his 
victorious  army  in  132,  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  popularity 
by  publicly  opposing  the  laws  of 
Tiberius  and  of  Carbo.  He  thus 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the 
nobles,  this  man  to  whom  the 
people  had  given,  against  the 
nobles'  will  and  contrary  even  to 
the  laws,  two  consulships  and  the 
censorship,  who  knew  so  well  the 
evils  which  were  destroying  the 
Eepublic ;  but  he  went  over  carry- 
ing with  him  vast  designs.  Tiberius 
had  but  partially  succeeded ;  his 
law,  advantageous  to  the  poor  of  the 
rustic  tribes,  had  not  sent  into  the 
fields  the  city  population ;  that 
starving  crowd  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  resign  a  life  passed  idly  under 
the  porticoes  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  doors  of  the  great.'  They  had 
refused  the  competency  offered  them  at  the  price  of  labour,  and 
had  not  dared  to  defend  their  own  champion.  This  indolence  and 
timidity  inspired  the  conqueror  of  Numantia  with  inexpressible 
contempt  for  these  men,  wlio,  moreover,  had  never  been  soldiers. 
One  day,  when  they  interrupted  him  in  the  Forum  :  "  Silence ! " 
he     cried,     "you     whom     Italy     will     not     acknowledge     as      her 

'  A  vArse  of  Homer.     (Odyss.,  i.  47.) 

^  From  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 

'  Appian  says  expressly  that  the  partisans  of  Tiberius  belonged  to  the  rustic  tribes,  and 
Tiberius  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  witliont  resistance  when  the  harvesting  liad  called  away 
the  country  people  from  Home. 


lloman  Soldier.' 
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children ! " '  And  on  their  increuscd  inuniinrin<;  against  him  : 
''  Tiiosc  whom  I  bronght  hither  in  ehains  shall  never  terrify  me 
becanse  som(>  one  has  stricken  off  their  fetters  ! "  And  the  fn^ed- 
men  held  their  peace. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  word  Italy  was  put  forward. 
At  the  sight  of  the  rustic  tribes  depopulated  and  the  city  on- 
(!unibered  witli  a  strange  (irowd,  Sci])io  understood  that  the  dayt* 
of  liome  were  ended  and  that  the  days  of  Italy  Aven;  about  to 
begin.  To  rcMiiain  a  city,  however  great,  was  to  exist  subject  to 
all  till'  disorders  of  the  little  decayed  republics.  This  city  must 
become  a  nation.  For  the  ancients,  who  concentrated  sovi>reignty 
in  a  definite  jjlace,  and  desired  to  wield  it  directly  withcmt  the 
help  of  representation,  this  problem  was  difficult.  It  was  not 
perhaps  above  the  grasp  of  the  man  whom  Cicero  took  for  his  hero. 

In  this  n(>w  plan  the  agrarian  law  was  no  l(jng(^r  necessary ;  it 
would  have  diminished  somewhat  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and 
reduced  some  fortunes  which  had  been  unjustly  acquii*ed,  but  no 
one  desired  it  except  the  citizens  of  the  rustic  tribes ;  the  Roman 
populace  and  the  nobles  alike  opposed  it,  and  the  people  of  Italy 
regarded  it  with  ill-will.  To  force  the  holders  of  public  lands 
themselves  to  report  their  estates,  the  triumvirs  had  called  ui)on 
all  citizens  to  denounce  them  and  bring  them  to  justice.  From 
this  arose  a  multitude  of  embaiTassiug  lawsuits.  "  Most  of  the 
l)roprietors  had  no  documentary  evidence  of  sale  or  of  grant,  and 
when  these  papers  did  exist  they  were  mutually  conti'adictorj'. 
Wlien  the  measurement  had  been  verified  it  appeared  that  in  some 
cases  estates  had  passed  from  cultivated  land,  built  over  with 
dAvellings,  to  mere  pasture,  and  others  from  fertile  ground  to 
marshes.  Originally  the  conquered  territory  had  been  very  care- 
lessly divided,  and,  further,  the  decree  which  ordered  the  waste 
lands  to  be  cultivated  had  furnished  occasion  for  many  individuals 
to  reclaim  the  ground  adjacent  to  their  estates,  thus  confusing  the 
boundaries  of  both.  The  lapse  of  time  had,  moreover,  changed 
e\erything,  and  the  extent  of  the  illegal  occupation,  though 
imdoubt(Hlly  considerable,  was  now  difficult  to  determine. 

'  Later,  on  liis  return  from  exile,  Cicero  used  tlie  siinie  words:  "  No  !  this  populace  wboui 
dodiiis  gatlier."  in  a  mob,  and  who  are  in  bis  pay,  is  not  the  Itoman  people;  the  citizens  of  the 
numicipia  are  I  lie  true  people,  master  of  kings  and  nations." 
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"  Irritated  at  the  haste  with  which  all  this  was  being  cai-ried 
out  by  the  triumvirs,  the  Italians  determined  to  take  for  their 
defender  against  so  much  injustice  the  destroyer  of  Carthage, 
Cornelius  Scipio.  Their  zeal  in  his  wars  would  not  permit  him  to 
refuse  this  duty  ;  he  presented  himself  in  the  senate,  and,  without 
openly  blaming  the  law  of  Gracchus,  through  regard  for  the  ple- 
beians, he  set  forth  at  length  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
execution,  ending  by  the  proposal  that  the  right  of  deciding  in 
these  disputes  should  be  taken  from  the  triumvirs  as  being  persons 
not  having  the  confidence  of  those  concerned.  This  proposition 
appeared  reasonable ;  the  senate  adopted  it,  and  the  consul  Tudi- 
tanus  was  ai^pointed  to  make  the  decisions.  But  the  latter  had 
no  sooner  begun  the  work  than  he  became  alarmed  at  the  com- 
plications it  involved,  and  set  off  for  Illyria.  All  the  business 
was  subsequently  adjom-ned.  This  result  naturally  set  the  populace 
against  Scipio.  Twice  they  had  made  him  consul,  and  he  now  was 
disposed  to  act  against  them  in  the  interests  of  the  Italians.  The 
enemies  of  Scipio  said  openly  that  he  had  decided  to  abrogate 
the  agrarian  law  by  force  of  arms  and  with  great  shedding  of 
blood."  ^  The  word  "  dictator "  was  mentioned.  "  We  have 
a  tyrant,"  said  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  threatened  Scipio. 
"  The  enemies  of  the  State  do  well,"  he  said,  "  to  wish  my 
death,  for  they  know  that  Rome  cannot  perish  while  Scipio 
lives." 

"  One  night  he  had  withdrawn  with  his  tablets  to  meditate 
upon  the  address  he  was  to  make  to  the  people  on  the  morrow ; 
in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead,  but  with  no  trace  of  violence.' 
According  to  some  the  blow  was  dealt  by  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  who  feared  the  abolition  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  by 
her  daughter  Sempronia,  the  unattractive  and  barren  wife  of  Scipio, 
unloving  and  unloved  of  her  husband.  According  to  others  he  had 
committed  suicide  in  his  despair  at  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  A  report  was  current  that  certain  of  his  slaves  being 
put  to  the  torture  revealed  that  unknown  persons  introduced  by 
a  back  door  had  strangled  their  master,  and  that  they  had  feared 
to  declare  the  fact,   knowing    the  people  would  rejoice   at  it."      It 

'  Appiau,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  18,  I'J,  i!0.     He  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.     {^Vell.  I'alerc,  ii.  4.) 
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Funereal  Couch. 


cannot  bo  doubted  that  this  murder  was  a  reprisal  for  the  murder 
of  Tiberius ;    both  sides  began  to  taste  blood. 

The  nobles,  who  perhaps  dreaded  ^milianus  as  much  as  did 
the  people,  made  no  attempt  to  avenge  his  death ;  no  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  its  cause, 
and  he  who  had  destroyed 
"  the  two  terrors  of 
Rome "  had  not  even  a 
public  funeral ;  one  of 
his  political  opponents, 
however,  paid  him  a 
noble  testimony  ;  Me- 
tellus  Macedonicus  desired 
that  his  sons  sli'ould  carry 

the    bier.       "  Never,"    he  said  to  them,   "  will  it  be  in  youi-  power 
to  render  this  duty  to  a  greater  man." 

The  Italians,  long  so  eager  for  the  right  of  citizenship,  had 
for  a  moment  believed  their  long  efforts  would  at  last  be  rewarded. 
Every  day  some  of  them  slipped  into  Eome ;  one  of  their  number, 
Perperna,  had  just  been  made  consul,  and  Scipio  had  undertaken 
their  cause.  His  death  leaving  them  defenceless,  the  nobles  made 
haste  to  shake  off  the  new  enemy  who  sought  to  mix  in  their 
domestic  quarrels,  and  the  senate  caused  all  the  Italians  at  that 
time  in  the  city  to  be  banished  from  Rome,  so  that  the  aged  father 
of  the  conqueror  of  Aristoniciis  was  compelled  to  snatch  from  his 
dwelling  the  consular  emblems,  and  return  to  his  village  of  Sam- 
nium,  iguomiuiously  expelled  from  a  city  which  had  once  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  his  sou  (126). 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  quickly  perceived,  however, 
that  the  senate  by  their  severity  were  putting  the  opposition  in 
possession  of  a  powerful  weapon,  and  they  seized  it  with  an  able 
hand.  C'aius  Gracchus,  at  this  time  queestor,  opposed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Italians,  and  one  of  the  triumvirs,  Fulvius,  a  friend  of  the 
elder  Gracchus,  being  elected  consul,  gave  them  permission  to 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  decree  of  banishment ;  then,  in 
order  to  imite  in  a  common  cause  two  interests  hitherto  conflicting. 


'  From  a  funereal  bas-relief.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitiet.) 
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the  peojjle  and  the  Italians,  he  proposed  to  give  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  all  those  who  had  received  no  portion  of  public  lands 
(125).  Fortunately  for  the  senate,  whom  the  consul  refused  to 
convoke,  the  Massiliots  at  this  time  implored  the  assistance  of 
Rome  against  their  neighbours.  Fulvius  set  out  with  an  army ; 
Cains  had  also  been  removed  by  exiling  him  as  pro-qutestor  to 
Sardinia,  where  an  insurrection  had  just  broken  out,^  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Fregellse,  making  the  attempt  to  grasp  by  force  that 
which  had  been  denied  to  their  entreaties,  had  an  army  sent 
against  them  under  the  praetor  Opimius.  The  city,  betrayed  by  one 
of  its  inhabitants,  Numitorius  PuUus,  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  to  this  day  has  never  revived.'-  This  sanguinary  execution 
arrested  for  thirty -live  years  the  insurrection  of  Italy  (125). 


IV. — Caius  Gracchus. 

Cains  was  twenty-(me  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  brother's 
death.  More  impetuous,  more;  eloquent,  perhaps  less  pure  in  his 
ambition,  he  gave  grander  proportions  to  the  struggle  commenced 
by  Tiberius.  The  latter  had  sought  only  to  relieve  the  condition 
of  the  poor ;  Cains  assumed  to  change  the  constitution  itself.  At 
iirst  he  had  appeared  to  turn  away  from  the  legacy  of  blood  which 
his  brother  had  left  him,  but  one  night,  says  Cicero,  he  heard 
Tiberius  saying  to  him,  "  Why  hesitate,  Cains  ?  Thy  destiny  shall 
be  the  same  as  mine,  to  fight  for  the  people,  and  to  die  for 
them."  •*  Meanwhile  he  found  the  number  of  his  partisans  in- 
creasing as  the  assignments  of  land  went  on,  and  many  owed  their 
prosperity  to  the  Semproniau  laAV.  The  first  time  he  spoke  in 
public,  loud  applause  welcomed  him  and  inspired  him  with  con- 
fidence ;  he  supported  the  laws  of  Carbo,'  and  in  127  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  quajstorship.  He  was  designated  by 
lot  to  accompany  the  consul  into  Sardinia  (12G).  Such  was  the 
ascendancy  of  his  name  over  the  allies  that  the  province  having  on 

'  Val.  Mux.,  IV.  i.  12:  Villus  GelliiLS,  Xocf.  Aft.,  x.  S.  See  later  tlie  Social  wai-:  Val. 
Max.,  lir.  iv.  5;  Cic.,  Phil.,  iii.  6;  Livy,  Epit.,  l.\. 

'  It  is  not  certain  where  this  city  stood,  probably  opposite  Cepraiio,  but  upon  tlie  left-  Ijauk 
of  the  Liris. 

^  Plut.,  Cuius,  'JS  seq.,  Uic,  de  Divin.,  i.  26.     Cf.  Val.  Max.,  I.  vi.  7. 
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account  of  a  bad  season  been  remitted  th(!  rcHinisition  of  clothes  for 
the  soldiers,  the  quojstor  went  from  town  to  town  and  obtained 
everywhere  more  than  he  asked  for.  Out  of  regard  for  him,  Mieipsa, 
the  Numidian  king,  sent  into  Sardinia  a  great  supj)ly  of  com. 
The  senate  were  alarmed  at 
the  popularity  of  a  young 
man  who  could  feed  and  clothe 
an  army,  and  to  hinde?;  the 
return  of  Cains  to  Rome,  the 
consul  was  ordered  to  remain 
in  his  province  even  after  the 
disbanding  of  the  troops,  which 
were  replaced  by  new  levies, 
liut  Caius  did  not  accept  his 
exile;  he  hastened  to  Eome  to 
canvass  for  the  tribunate,  and 
being  acciised  bt^fore  the  cen- 
sors of  having  violated  the  law 
which  required  the  queestor  to 
remain  with  his  general,  he 
defended  himself  by  scattering 
from  the  rostra,  as  he  himself 
said,  swords  and  daggers:  '  "I 
have  made  twelve  campaigns, 
and  the  law  requires  but  ten ; 
I  have  remained  thi'ee  years 
qufpstor,  and  I  could  have 
retired  after  one  year's  ser- 
vice. In  the  province,  not  my  ambition,  but.  the  public  good 
has  directed  my  conduct.  I  had  no  banquets  in  my  abode  nor 
handsome  young  slaves,  and  at  my  table  your  chikben's  modesty 
has  been  respected  more  than  in  the  tents  of  your  chiefs.  No 
man  can  say  that  he  has  given  me  a  bribe  or  spent  money  for  me. 
The   purse   that    I   took    full    from    Rome    has   come    back    empty. 


Youn^  Slave.-' 


'  Oic,  de  Ley.,  iii.  S). 

'^  Bronze  l)ust.  (Roiix,  Hernilamim  el  Pomp/'i,  vol.  vii.  pi.  22.)  Tlie  beauty  of  tlic  linir 
iiddi'ii  vnlup  to  the  possession  of  slaves  of  this  kind.  Tlius  the  epithet  comafu/>,the  longhaired, 
hecanie  a  synonym  of  profligate.     (Mart.,  xii   SM).) 
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Others  have  brought  back  full  of  gold  the  amphorae  that  they 
carried  out  full  of  wine." '  Other  pretexts  were  alleged  against 
him,  such  as  complicity  in  the  revolt  of  the  Fregellians,  but  this 
merely  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Italians. 

Meanwhile  the  brave  Cornelia's  courage  began,  it  is  said,  to 
fail ;  it  filled  her  with  terror  to  see  him  following  in  his  brother's 
footsteps,  and  she  strove  to  dissuade  him.^ 

But  Caius  could  not  draw  back.  The  day  of  the  election  to 
the  tribunate  all  the  clients  of  the  nobles,  all  the  citizens  scattered 


Amphora.' 


throughout    Italy  came    in.       The    struggle  was   severe ;    the   nobles 
could  not  prevent  his  election,  but  he  was  foui'th  on  the  list. 

He  was  eager  to  inaugurate  his  ofiice  by  offering  to  the  manes 
of  his  brother  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  his  enemies  and  miu-derers. 
"  Whither  shall  I  go  ? "  he  cried,  with  a  powerful  voice  that 
thi'illed  all  hearts,  to  the  remotest  ranks  of  the  crowd,  "where 
shall  I  find  an  asylum  ?  In  the  Capitol  ?  but  the  temple  of  the 
gods  is  stained  with  my  brother's  blood.  In  my  father's  house  ? 
but    I   find   there   an   inconsolable   mother.       Romans,    your   fathers 


'  Avilus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  xv.  12. 

'  Campana  Museum. 

'  The  authenticity  of  her  letters,  some  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oom. 
Nepos,  has  been  called  in  question ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  she  wrote  letters,  and  eloquent 
ones,  admired  by  Cicero  {Brut.,  o»),  but  the  eloquent  apostrophe  to  Caius  given  by  Nepos  is  not 
genuine. 
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docl.arod  war  upon  the  Falisoans  bocanso  thoy  insulted  tho  tribune 
Gcniuoius.  They  condemned  to  death  C.  Vcturius  because!  he  did 
not  make  way  for  a  tribune  who  was  crossing  the  Forum.  It  is 
a  custom  derived  from  our  fathers  that  when  a  citizen  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  does  not  appear,  the  herald  shall  go  to  his  door  in 
the  morning,  shall  sound  a  tnimpet  and  call  him  by  name ;  only 
after  this  may  the  judges  pronounce  sentence ;  but  under  your 
eyes  these  men  have  slain  Tiberius,  and  dragged  his  corpse 
ignomiuiously  through  the  streets  of  the  city  ! " 

When  he  saw  the  people  stiiTed  by  these  words  he  proposed 
two  laws ;  the  first,  directed  against  Octavius,  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  citizen  once  degraded  from  office  by  the  popular  vote  could 
ever  again  be  elected  to  any  public  position ;  the  second  that 
a  magistrate  who  should  have  put  to  death  or  exiled  a  citizen 
without  .due  form  of  law  should  be  summoned  before  the  people. 
At  tlie  entreaty  of  Cornelia  he  withdrew  the  former,  but  the 
former  consul,  Popillius  Lfenas,  the  persecutor  of  the  partisans  of 
Tiberius,  fled  the  city  as  soon  as  the  second  became  law.  Tiberius 
had  set  the  fatal  example  of  impairing  the  inviolability  of  the 
tribuneship ;  Caius,  in  making  his  two  laws  retrospective,  estab- 
lished the  precedent  of  employing  the  law  in  the  service  of 
private  vengeance.  The  day  came  when  Clodius  remembered 
this. 

Having  thus  offered  satisfaction  to  his  brother's  manes,  Caius 
took  up  the  projects  of  Tiberius  and  developed  them  further. 
They  were  as  follows :  a  new  confirmation  of  the  agrarian  law ; 
regular  distributions  of  com  at  half  piice  (6^  uses  the  bushel) ; ' 
gratuitous  supply  of  military  clothing  to  soldiers  serving  and 
prohibition  of  eni'olment  of  young  men  before  the  completion 
of   their   seventeenth  year ;  ^   the   establishment   of  new  taxes  upon 

'  In  Livy  {Ep.,  Ix.)  it  is  said  |  of  an  a^:  setnisses  et  trientes,  but  the  manuscripts  authorize 
us  to  read  :  senos  [«m]  et  trientes,  as  has  been  written  by  the  Schol.  Bob.,  ad  Cie.  Sext.,  26. 
Cf.  Mommsen,  Die  rom.  Tribuji,  p.  179.  (Tlie  modius  is  a  little  more  than  a  peck  of  our 
measure.)  In  commerce  the  moifiux  was  worth  three  or  four  seiterreg,  that  is,  twelve  to  sixteen 
ases.  (Bceckh,  Metr.  Ihiters.,  p.  420.)  If  the  price  of  the  modiug  liad  been  only  i  of  an  at 
Cicero  would  not  have  been  able  to  say  in  his  oration  (pro  Sestio,  25)  that  Clodius  in  suppress- 
ing all  taxes  had  caused  the  State  to  lose  J  of  its  revenues.  The  quantity  allowed  to  each  citizen 
was  five  modii  a  month. 

^  And  perhaps  also  a  reduction  in  the  duration  of  military  service  required,  from  ten, 
namely,  to  six  campaigns. 
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articles  of  luxuiy  imported  from  foreign  countries ; '  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and,  lastly,  for  those 
who  needed  employment  while  waiting  for  the  agrarian  law  to  take 
effect,  the  construction  of  pviblic  granaries,  of  bridges,  and  high- 
ways, which  he  himself  laid  out, 
which  would  increase  the  value 
of  lands  by  opening  thorough- 
fares. Caius  also  established 
mile-posts,  indicating  distances, 
and  blocks  to  accommodate  riders."^ 
At  the  same  time  he  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  multitude ;  the 
rostra  had  been  placed  before 
the  comitium  under  the  eye  of 
the  senate,  and  public  speakers 
had  been  wont  to  turn  towards 
the  senate  in  their  addi'esses ; 
Caius,  however,  always  pointedly 
addressed  the  crowd  as  the  true 
masters,  the  sovereign  people,  of 
"Rome. 

The  laws  proposed  by  the  new  tribune  were  all  excellent  ; 
one  of  them,  however,  has  given  rise  to  many  declamations,  the 
selling  of  com  to  the  people  under  the  market  price.  But 
this  measure,  to  which  the  senate  had  often  recourse,  was  a  strictly 
logical  consequence  of  the  rights  involved  in  victory,  as  under- 
stood by  the  Eomans,  and  with  them  by  all  ancient  nations.  In 
accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  conquered  owed,  as  the  price  of 
his  life,  a  portion  of  his  income,  which  he  paid  in  the  form  of 
a  tax,  and  a  portion  of  his  land,  which  he  gave  up  for  the  public 
domain  of  the  victor.  These  lands  and  this  money  were  then 
divided  into  two  parts — one  reserved  for  the  needs  of  the  State, 
the   other   claimed   in   the   name   of   those   who,  being,  in   spite   of 


/0- 


Roman  Horseman.' 


'  T>[ova  portoria.  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  6.)  The  pnrtorium,  or  port  dues,  was  an  ad  imhrem 
tax  of  2\  per  cent,  for  ordinary  objects  (Quintil.,  Dfclatn.)  and  for  objects  of  luxury  of  12  per 
cent. 

^  [Tlie  ancients  used  no  stirrups;  lience  raountino;  on  horseback  was  always  difficult  for 
ordinary  riders. — EdJ] 

"  From  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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their  destitution,  the  sovereign  people,  had  a  right  to  apply  by 
vote  to  th(!  r<>liof  of  their  own  suffering  what  was  gained  in  com- 
mon upon  the  li<>kl  of  biitth\  but  of  which  the  rich  liad  hitherto 
assiuned  the  sole  disposal.  Now  the  agei'  publicus  was  at  this  time 
sufficiently  extensive,  and  the  revenues  drawn  from  the  provinces 
abundant  enough,  to  justify  the  State  in  dividing  both  lands  and 
com  among  its  poorer  citizens.  To  those  who  were  willing  to  go 
away  from  Rome  as  colonists  Caius  gave  land ;  to  those  who  j)re- 
ferred  to  remain  in  the  city  he  distributed  com.  His  law  was,  ^ 
therefore,  no  more  than  a  special  fonn  of  those  agrarian  laws 
which  we  must  consider  as  legitimate  then,  though  they  Avould  be 
unjust  at  the  present  day.  That  this  law  had  not  been  proposed 
sooner  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  needed 
so  long  as  the  class  of  petty  lando\\Tiers  preserved  Rome'  from 
pauperism.  But  institutions  change  with  manners;  by  the  growth 
of  a  starving  populace  the  rendering  of  State  assistance  became 
a  social  necessity,  which  the  second  Cato,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  aristocracy  himself,  recognized  when  he  took  up  the  law  which 
Caius  had  introduced,  and  even  made  it  more  liberal.  The  as- 
sistance which  we  give  to  our  poor  through  charity  the  Roman 
society  gave  from  a  sense  of  justice,  at  least  as  justice  was  at 
that  time  understood.' 

After  having  by  these  popular  innovations  gained  the  army, 
the  rustic  tribes,  and  the  poor  of  Rome,  Caius  began  to  attack 
the  privileged  classes.  Since  the  year  179  the  nobles  and  the 
richer  citizens  had  again  possessed  themselves  of  the  preponderance 
in  the  centuriate  assembly ;  to  deprive  them  of  it  without  again 
thi'owing  this  assembly  into  disorder  the  tribune  obtained  the 
passage  of  a  decree  that  in  future  the  order  in  which  the  centuries 


'  By  the  extinction,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  of  the  only  tax  which  tlie  citizens  paid, 
trihutum  e.r  censu,  Rome  liad  announced  her  intention  of  living  at  tlie  expense  of  her  conquests, 
which  fihould  lienceforth  pay  for  the  army  and  tlie  expenses  of  government.  The /nimentatiimef 
were  a  consequence  of  this  principle;  the  suhjects,  by  their  contributions  in  kind,  funiished 
a  part  of  their  masters'  subsistence.  Observe  that  any  citizen  living  in  Rome,  whether  he  were 
rich  or  poor,  Udariii  tuv  STifiorHv  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  21),  inntim  (Cic,  TttK-ul.,  iii.  20),  liad 
a  right  to  share  in  these  distributions,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  present  in  person,  as  was  one 
day  the  consul  Piso.  (Cic,  ibid.)  This  necessity  had  the  effect  of  hindering  tlie  rich  from 
taking  their  share  as  mendicants,  but  it  confinns  what  we  have  said  of  the  cliaracter  of  these 
laws.  Tlie  corn  paid  in  tribute  was  as  much  the  property  of  the  citizens  as  the  money  so  paid, 
the  former  helped  them  to  live,  the  latt«r  defrayed  the  expenses  of  government. 
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voted  should  be  determined  by  lot.  The  last  might  thus  be  called  j 
on  first,  and  the  majority  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  vote  of  ^ 
the  rich.  The  vote  of  the  centuria,  which  went  first  to  the  polls, 
the  centuria  prwrogativa,  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  a  special 
importance,  being,  as  they  conceived,  in  some  way  the  result  of 
divine  inspiration,'  and  the  determining  this  by  lot  gave  a  demo- 
cratic air  to  the  whole 
transaction.  New  clauses 
added  to  the  Porcian  law 
forbade  all  magistrates  to 
proceed  against  any  citizen 
without  the  order  of  the 
people.  This  was,  in 
efEect,  to  deprive  the  senate 
of  its  right  to  have  re- 
course to  a  dictatorship 
or  to  extraordinary  com- 
missions, like  the  one 
which  had  been  so  severe 
towards  the  .partisans  of 
Tiberius. 

A    much     more    im- 
portant   change    gave     to 
the    equestrian    order    all 
the   Judicial  authority  in  criminal  cases  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  qucestiones  'perpet/uoe? 

'  .  .  .  .  Prcerogativam  omen  comitiorum.  (Cic,  (?eZ)i(TO.,i.  45,  ii.  40.)  It  has  been  main- 
tained tliat  by  the  new  order  only  the  first  to  vote  out  of  tlie  seventy  centuries  should  be  selected 
by  lot.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  .'ieO,  n.  1.)  So  small  a  reform  as  this  would  not  liave  been  worthy  the 
attention  of  Cains,  for  it  would  have  changed  hardly  anything.  (Cf.  Cic,  ;»'o  ilfur.,  23,  and 
Snllust,  Ep.  to  Csesar,  7.) 

"  Prom  a  coin  of  Nerva  (enlarged).  The  emperor  in  person  is  seated  at  the  left  on  a  kind 
of  stage  (suffffesfum)  ;  before  liim  an  officer  employed  in  the  distribution  of  assistance  in  giving 
b^ead  to  a  citizen  who  is  coming  up  the  steps,  while  another  officer  or  magistrate  presents  to  the 
inspection  of  the  emperor  the  ticket  (tessera)  which  the  citizen  has  given  him.  A  statue  of 
Mars  presides  over  the  scene. 

^  See  in  Cicero's  orations  against  Verres  the  political  importance  whicli  he  attaches  to  the 
tribunals :  ejvsmodi  respublica  debet  esse  et  erit,  veritate  judiciormn  constituta  ut  .  .  .  .  {II.  in 
Verr.,  in.  69.)  In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  and  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  year  129(.P), 
the  knights  had  been  obliged  to  relinquisli  the  horse  at  public  expense,  that  is  to  say,  withdraw 
from  the  equestrian  order  when  they  entered  the  senate.  For  the  equestrian  rank,  property  of 
at  least  the  value  of  400,000  sesterces  was  requisite. 


Gratuitous  Distribution  to  the  People.' 
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In  a  rcjpublic  the  judicial  power  is  perhaps  the  most  iinportant. 
If  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  it  becomes  an  instrument  of 
persecution  and  injustice.  Hence  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the 
medieval  period. the  jmkstai  was  never  a  citiz(;n,  but  a  foreigntsr. 
At  Rome,  when  the  senate  gave  decisions,  judiciu  publicu^  that 
is  to.  say,  when  it  imited  the  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
besides  a  considerable  share  of  legislative  authority,  the  ruling 
class  were  almost  sui-e  of  impunity.  At  this  very  time  envoys 
from  several  provinces  were  vainly  asking  for  justice  upon 
Aurclius  C'otta,  Saliuator,  aud  Manius  Aquillius.  Moreover, 
these  senatorial  judges  were  not  all  men  of  character.  An 
orator  depicts  them  on  their  way  to  their  session  after  revels 
with  courtesans.  "  When  the  tenth  hoiu" '  approaches  they 
send  a  slave  to  the  Forum  to  know  what  has  been  done,  who 
has  spoken  on  both  sides,  and  how  the  tribunes  have  voted. 
The  moment  having  amved,  they  present  themselves  in  the 
comitium  just  in  time  to  escape  their  fine,  and  come  into 
the  tribunal  in  very  ill-humour.^  'Begin,'  they  cry,  'let 
us  hear  the  arguments.'  They  have  witnesses  summoned, 
making  various  interruptions ;  ^  then,  calling  for  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case,  and  heavy  with  wine,  can  scarcely  raise 
an  eyelid.  Finally  they  vote,  exclaiming,  '  What  nonsense  all 
this  is  !  Let  us  have  some  good  (ireek  wine  mixed  M'ith 
honey  and  a  fat  thrush,  with  a  pike  caught  between  the 
bridges.'  "  * 

Caius  profited  by  this  kind  of  scandal  to  propose  his  law, 
which  was  designed  to  separate  from  the  senate  a  certain  number 
of  wealthy  citizens  and  place  the  governors  of  provinces  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bankers,  argcntarii.  If  the  knights,  in  fact,  filled 
all    the   tribunals,    the   publicans   had    no   reason   to   fear   that    any 

'  The  Roman  day  was  divided,  for  summer  ax  well  as  winter,  into  twelve  part«,  (he  hours 
differing  in  length  iiccoi'diiig  to  the  time  of  year.  Thus  at  the  summer  solstio"  the  first  hour 
began  at  4-2"  and  ended  at  ir\-2l,  the  twelfth  at  6-17^  and  ended  at  "'IM.  At  the  winter 
solstice  the  first  hour  began  at  7'33  and  ended  at  H-17^,  the  twelfth  at  3'4'i^  and  ended  at  4':?7. 
The  tenth,  therefore,  corresponded  to  3'46j  in  summer,  and  2"  1 83  winter.  (Ideler,  IfaiidbucA 
der  Chronologie.) 

''  Martial,  .\ii.  48.     Of.  also  I'liny,  III»t.  Sat.,  \k\\.  17. 

'  Quijipe  i/iti  fesiram  pleiitim  rini  hulieiit.  (Oiscourseof  the  Uuman  knight  Titiuii  in  161 
in  support  of  tlie  Fannian  law,  in  Macrobius,  Siit.,  II.  ix.  12.) 

*  The  pike,  fattened  upon  all  the  filth  of  the  Tiber,  had  a  great  reputation. 
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one    would    dare    to     appeal     from     theii-    exactions,    and     upright 

governors  were  in  danger  of 
a  capital  sentence. 

In  blunging  about  a 
revolution  like  this  in  the 
judicature  Caius  gave  a  sore 
blow  to  public  morals.  If 
the  senators  did  not  ad- 
minister justice  in  all  cases 
faithfully,  the  men  of  money 
sold  it,'  an  infamy  to  which 
the  nobles  rarely  stooped. 
Doubtless  he  had  foreseen 
this  danger,  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  old  Eomans, 
who  cried  out  to  him, 
"  The  Republic  has  now 
two  heads  ;  shall  this  civil 
war  be  eternal  ? "  ^  But 
his  brother  having  failed  in 
creating  from  the  people, 
by  the  re-establishment  of 
small  farmers,  a  middle  class 
between  the  senate  and  the 
populace,  Caius  resigned 
himself   to    the   forming    of 

this  intermediate  order  from  meu   who  should  belong  to  the   people 

'  However,  the  praetor  Hostilius  Tubulus,  whom  Cicero  calls  the  vilest  of  men,  did  in  fact 
sell  his  vote  in  a  criminal  case  in  the  year  142 ;  for  this  crime  he  was  prosecuted  and  sentenced 
to  death,  and  took  poison  in  prison.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  xii.  5,  de  Fin.,  ii.  16,  and  Asconius  in  Cicer. 
Scauro,  p.  25,  Orelli's  edition.) 

^  Bicipitem  e.v  una  fecerat  eivitatc-m.  (Flor.,  iii.  17  ;  Of.  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  (3.)  This  change 
was  so  important  that  Tacitus  reduces  nearly  to  this  one  question  the  rivalry  between  Marius 
and  Sylla :  .  .  .  .  de  eo  vel  preecijme  bellarent.  (Ann.,  xii.  60.)  Cicero  says  also  in  the  pro 
Funt.,  3 :  Quum  ....  maxiim  e.iercitug  civiuni  dissiderent  de  judiciis  ac  legihus.  Plutarch 
(Caius,  3)  says  that  the  list  of  the  judges  comprised  300  senators  and  .300  knights ;  it  is  possible 
in  a  former  scheme  of  a  law  Caius  made  this  concession  to  the  senate,  but  he  must  have  sup- 
pressed it  later,  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  reform. 
Appian  {Bell  civ.,  i.  22)  affirms,  moreover,  that  Caius  transferred  the  judicial  powers  from  the 
senators  to  the  knights.  It  was  doubtless  he  who  fixed  their  property  qualification  at  400,000 
sesterces. 

'  Canina,  la  Prima  parte  delta  via  Appia,  vol,  ii.  pi.  xxii.  fig.  6. 


Tomb  of  an  Argentarius^' 
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by    their    origin,    uutl    to    the    uobles    by    their    wealth.      Unfortu- 
nately   this   was    not    creating    a    new   class,    but    merely    a    new 
party.'      The    great    capitalists,    the    men  of    equestrian    rank,    and 
the    publicani    (these     latter     terras    having    come     to     be    nearly 
synonymous)''    by   this   time    formed    a    powerful    body,    to   whom 
the    judicial   decisions   should    by   no    means    have   been    entrusted 
if    justice    was    to    keep    clear    from    party  .quarrels.      But    Caiusl 
could    not    bring    down    to    any    lower    class    the    functions    which 
had   always   heretofore   been   reserved   for   the   chiefs  of  the  State.* 
Half  a  century  must  pass  before  it  will  at  last  be  understood  that, 
to    secure     impartiality,    the    administration    of    justice    should    be 
entrusted  not  to  any  one  class  of   citizens,  but  to  the  most  upright 
citizens   of    all   classes.      And   for   Caius,   moreover,  in   this   reform 
the  political  question  obscured  the  question  of  equity  ;    any  weapon 
seemed   to   him    good    against    his    opponents.      He    believed   that 
what   he   took   away  from   the   senate   would   be   of   service   to  the 
people  and  to  liberty,  and  that  the  equestrian  order  would  through 
gratitude  aid  him  in  his  other  designs.      "  With  one  blow  I  have 
broken,"  he  said,   "  the  pride  and  the  power  of  the  uobles."     They 
knew   it,    and    threatened   him   with   their   vengeance.       "  IJut,"    he 
said,    "though    you   should   kill  me,  can   you   pluck  out   the  sword 
I    have   biu-ied   in   your    side  ? "  *      And   in    si)ite    of   Montesquieu's 
severe  judgment,  who  wrote    in  that  parliamentary  spirit  so  hostile 
to  bribery,  in   spite   of   the   fact,  too   well    established,  that   mijust 
sentences  were    often    given   by  the    new  judges,  we    must    applaud 
this  attempt  of  Caius  to  create  what  Napoleon  used  to  call  a  gi-eat 
intermediate   body.      Without  it  perhaps   the   Kepublic  would  have 
perished   earlier   than    it  did,  for   it  was  with   the   equestrian  order 
that  Cicero  opposed  Catiline.      But  still  the  world  would  have  been 
the    gainer,    had    this    death-struggle    of     liberty    been    of    briefer 
duration." 

'  Judicial  decisions  became  so  ready  a  weapon  in  tlie  hands  of  parties  that  seven  tinun  in 
the  space  of  fifty-three  years  the  organization  of  the  tribunals  was  changed,  and  every  change 
corresponds  to  a  revolution  in  tlie  State. 

^  Cicero  himself  says  :  piiblicani,  hw  eat,  equites  liomani.     (II.  in  Verr.,  iii.  72.) 

'  A  lex  Seroilia  repetundarnm  {C.  I.  L.,  vol.  i.  No.  Iit8)  and  another  le.v  Acilia,  both  of  un- 
certain date,  but  posterior  to  Caius,  determine  various  details  of  tlie  new  judicial  organization. 

*  JEio.  Vat.,  i'l.  10,  llo;  ad  Dind.,  xxxviii.  l>.  See  in  .\ulns  Cellius,  Nuct.  Alt.,  xi.  10, 
other  very  bitter  words  against  the  senate. 

'  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  and  what  has  Ix-en  said  earlier,  that  the  publican." 
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Caius  believed  that  he  had  restored  strength  to  the  constitutiou ; 
to  make  the  empii-e  firmer,  by  interesting  a  numerous  poi)ulation 
in  its  defence,  he  now  proposed  to  give  to  the  Latin  allies  the 
right  to  aspire  to  Roman  magistracies,  jus 
honorum,  and  to  the  Italians  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  strength  of  the  democratic  party 
was  to  be  greatly  increased,  but  the  aristocratic 
element  was  also  to  strengthen  itself  by  the 
allied  nobles  whom  their  fortune  classed  with 
the  equestrian  order  ;  the  senate  with  its 
noblesse,  the  knights  with  their  judicial  power, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  repress  the  crowd 
and  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 

Thus  the  soldiers  received  gratuitous 
clothing,  the  poor  of  the  city  com,  the  Latins 
a  share  in  the  magistracies,  the  Italians  the 
prospect  of  citizenship,  the  equestrian  order 
judicial  functions,  that  is  to  say,  the  poor  were 
succoured,  the  oppressed  defended,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  establish  an  equiHbrium  in 
the  State :  such  were  the  acts  of  that  memorable 
tribuneship.  Caius  had  put  in  practice  what 
his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law,  Tiberius  and 
Scipio  ^milianus,  had  desired.  He  seemed 
greater  than  either  of  them,  and  to  see  him 
constantly  surrounded  by  magistrates,  soldiers, 
men  of  letters,  artists,  ambassadors,  one  would 
have  thought  him  a  king  in  Eome.  He  was  so,  in  truth,  by  the 
popular  favour,  by  the  terror  of  the  nobles,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  equestrian  order'''  and  of  the  Italians;  and  to  this  he  sought  to 
add  the  affection  of   the  people  of   the  provinces.      The  pro-prsetor 


rti^—' 


Warrior  found  near 
Tarentum.^ 


supported  Csesar  against  the  republican  oligarchy.  They  served  different  men,  always,  however, 
remaining  faithful  to  the  same  conservative  principles,  allies  of  Cicero  against  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline,  who  wislied  for  nothing  but  pillage,  allies  of  Caesar  against  a  feeble  goverimient, 
which  was  ruining  them  by  allowing  tl\e  empire  to  be  disorganized. 

^  A  pretty  statuette  in  bronze,  belonging  to  the  collection  of  M.  Grean,  exhibited  in  the 
Trocadero  (Paris)  in  1878. 

-  To  him  had  been  conceded  by  the  people  the  right  to  name  the  300  linights  who  were  to 
be  judges.     (Plut.,  Caius,  3-7.) 
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hud  scut  from  Spain  corn  wrung  from  the  inhahitantM  hy  extortion, 
and  Cuius  caused  its  price  to  be  remitted  to  them.  The  couhuIh 
liad  b(!en  accustomed  to  obtain  from  tho  senate  such  provinces  as 
they  individually  selected  for  the  prospect  of  military  glory  or 
for  tlu!  opportunity  of  pillage  ;  he  obtaini^d  a  decree  that  the  pro- 
vinces should  be  nain(>d  bcifore  the  election  of  the  consuls,  and 
lots  drawn  for  them  so  that  the  interests  .of  the  State,  and  no 
longer  those  of  the  individual,  should  be  consulted.'  He  also 
proposed  to  rebuild  Capua  and  Tarentum,  and  notwithstanding  the 
imprecations  whidi  had  been  pronounced  against  the  re-building 
of  C'arthage,  to  send  thither  a  colony*  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  the  world  the  new  spirit  of  free  thought  and  grandeur  wliich 
henceforth  should  reign  in  the  councils  of  Rome." 

Tiberius  had  formed  the  design  of  regulating  the  financial 
organization  of  Pcrgamean  Asia,  recently  acquired  by  Rome,  but  his 
life  had  been  cut  short.  Cuius  now  took  up  his  brother's  plan  and 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  popular  assembly  that  the  tithes  of 
Asia  should  be  farmed  out  at  Rome  by  the  censors,  a  regulation 
which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  merely  u  favour  to  the  pub- 
licans, but  which,  to  judge  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  tribune's 
reforms,  must  have  been,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  raeasm-e 
intended  to  benefit. the  new  province. 

To  consolidate  his  power  and  render  his  work  lasting,  Caius 
asked  the  people  to  appoint  as  consul  his  friend  Fannius 
Strabo.  As  for  himself,  he  had  no  need  to  solicit  a  second 
tci-m  of  office,  for  he  was  unanimously  re-elected.  The  nobles 
were  completely  overthrown  ;  knowing,  however,  the  fickle  cha- 
racter of  the  populace,  they  prepared  a  scheme  against  Caius, 
by  means  of  which  they  ere  long  succeeded  in  destroying  his 
popularity,  and  this  was  to  show  themselves  more  on  the  popular 
side  than  himself.  They  suborned  one  of  the  newly-elected  tri- 
bunes, Livius  Drusus,  who  outbid  in  the  senate  each  proposition 
of   his   colleague.      Caius  had   asked  for  the   establishment   of  two 

'  Sail.,  Jwj.,  27  ;  Cic.  de  Prov.  cons.,  2,  15,     [This  was  one  of  his  hest  laws,  provided  no 
great  crisis  required  a  special  general ;  but  this  difficulty  was  easily  met. — Ed.} 

'■'  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  apply  to  the  provinces  the  system  that  had  so  well  succeeded 
in  Italy,  by  which  the  Latin  race  was  to  be  propagated  throughout  the  empire. 

'  It  should  here  be  said  that  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the  laws  of  the  first 
and  second  tribuueship  of  Caius,  nor  is  the  question  important. 

VOL.  n.  irp 
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colonies;  Livius  proposed  to  found  twelve,  of  3,000  citizens  each. 
He  had  subjected  the  lands  distributed  to  the  poor  to  an  annual 
tax ;  Livius  suppressed  the  tax.  It  was  his  design  to  give  full 
citizenship  to  the  Latins ;  this  Livius  vetoed,  but  asked  and 
obtained  a  decree  that  henceforward  no  Latin  soldier  should  be 
beaten  with  rods.  In  his  eagerness  Cains  put  himself  upon  all 
commissions,  drew  money  from  the  treasury  for  the  public  works 
that  he  had   caused   to  be  voted  and  took  charge  of   them  himself, 

was  seen  everywhere  and  busy  about 
everything.  Drusus,  on  the  other 
hand,  affected  to  limit  himself  strictly 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  this 
reserve,  this  probity,  careful  to  avoid 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  am- 
bition or  avidity,  charmed  the  crowd, 
which  is  delighted  with  contrasts,  and 
eager  for  anything  novel. 

Fannius  also  had  gone  over  to 
the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  opposed 
the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  con- 
sulship. In  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal to  accord  the  full  franchise  to 
the  Latins,  he  pronounced  a  discourse 
much  admired  even  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  a  remaining  fragment  of  which, 
however,  shows  us  that  exciting  the 
appetites  of  the  rabble  was  sufficient 
to  hinder  a  new  step  in  the  traditional 
practice  of  Eome,  namely,  the  pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  city. 
"  You  believe,  then,  that  after  you 
have  given  the  city  to  the  Latins  you  will  remain  what  you  are 
to-day ;  you  will  have  the  same  place  in  the  comitia,  in  the  games, 
in  the  amusements  (and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  added  "in  the 
distributions  ")  ?     Do  you  not  see  that  these  men  will  fiU  all  ^  and 


Juno.' 


'  Bronze  statuette  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3199  of  the  catalogue.     The  right  hand 
is  damaged. 

^  Meyer,  Orat.  Horn,  frag.,  p.  191. 
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Opimius." 


will  tiiko  nil?"  No  higher  iirgimiciit.s  were  needed  with  men  who, 
having  us  Cuto  said,  a  belly  but  no  ears,  sold  thcnistdves  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Weary  of  this  strange  strife,  Caius  set  off  tf)  conduct  6,000 
Roman  colonists  to  Carthage,  wliif^h  he  named  Junonia,  the  city  of 
Juno.'  This  absence,  imprudently  prolonged  for  three  months,  left 
the  field  open  to  Drusus,  and  he  was  able  t'O  niak(^  it  plain  to  the 
equestrian  order  that  they  could  henceforth  only  lose 
by  an  alliance  with  this  tribune,  the  executor  of  the 
agrarian,  law,  and  to  the  people  that  the  senate,  while 
even  more  liberal  than  Caius  towards  them,  would  not 
degrade  them  by  raising  the  Italians  to  equal  privileges. 
When  Caius  reappeared  his  i)opularity  was  gone; ;  his 
friends  in  danger,  the  equestrian  order  detached  from  him,  and  one 
of  his  most  violent  enemies,  Opimius,  the  destroyer  of  Fregella;, 
proposed  for  the  consulate.  From  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the 
tragedy  of  Tiberius  was  coming  on  again.  Caius  quitted  his  home 
on  the  Palatine  and  took  lodgings  near  the  Forum  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  and  called  around  him  the  Latins.  But  a 
consular  edict  banished  all  Italians  from  Rome,  the  tribune  vainly 
protesting  against  this  decree,  but  not  daring 
to  hinder  its  execution.  Under  his  eyes  one  of 
his  friends  and  guests  was  di'agged  to  prison,  and 
he  did  not  interfere.  His  confidence  was  gone, 
and  soon  the  last  remnant  of  power  slipped  from 
his  hands  ;  he  could  not  obtain  a  third  term  of 
office  as  tribune  (122). 

The  new  consul,  to  exasperate  Caius  and 
drive  him  to  some  act  which  would  justify  violence, 
spoke  openly  of  annulling  the  tribunes'  laws,  and 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  Junonian  colony. 
Dii'cctly    all    the    evil    omens   of   wdiich   the    senate   had   need   W(!re 


Diademed  Juno,  witli 
the  AigU  of  Minerva.' 


'  We  have  seen  (vol.  i.  p.  532,  n.  5)  that  tlie  legend  of  jEneas  was  received  in  Italy  as  early 
as  tlie  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.;  the  name  ({iven  by  Caius  to  Carthage  makes  allusion  to 
the  other  part  of  the  legend  preserved  by  Virgil,  the  hatred  of  Juno  towards  the  fugitive  Trojans. 

'■"  L.  OPEIMI  KOMA.  Victory  in  a  quadriga.  Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  the  Opimian 
family.  The  consulate  of  Opimius  was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  heat  of  the  autumn  and  the 
excellence  of  that  year's  vintage,  long  famou.s  imder  the  name  of  vinum  Opimianum.  Some  of 
it  had  been  preserved  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny.     (Hist.  Xat.,  xiv.  4.) 

'  Sardonyx  from  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

ff2 
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forthcoming :  a  standard  torn  by  the  wind  from  the  hands  that 
held  it  and  broken  in  pieces ;  the  entrails  of  the  victim  swept 
from  the  altar  by  a  furious  gust  and  flung  outside  the  enclosure ; 
the  boundary  stones  of  the  city  even  dug  up  by  wolves  and  carried 
off.  The  gods  manifestly  would  not  endure  that  the  accursed 
city  should  be  rebuilt,  and  the  man  who  had  proposed  this  was 
guilty  of  sacrilege  towards  the  immortal  gods  and  towards  Kome. 
He  must  defend  himself  or  expect  destruction.  The  first  blood 
was  shed  by  the  partisans  of  reform ;  they  slew  one  Antyllius, 
Avho,  according  to  some,  had  merely  grasped  the  hands  of  Caius, 
imploring    him    to    spare    his    countrj^,    but,    according    to    others, 


Corpse  upon  a  Cart.' 

being    a     consular    lictor,     had     insulted    the     ex-tribune    and     his 
friends,    crying  out   to   them,    "Bad   citizens,  make  way  for   honest 


men 


!  " 


Violent  rain  coming  on  separated  the  parties ;  on  the  morrow, 
at  the  break  of  day,  Opimius  convened  the  senate.  "While  they 
were  assembling,  men  selected  by  the  consul  laid  the  body  of 
Antyllius  upon  a  bier,  and  after  bearing  it  through  the  city  with 
lamentations,  set  it  down  before  the  door  of  the  senate-house.  The 
senators  interrupted  their  debate  to  come  forth  and  look  upon  this 
coi-pse,  so  useful  to  their  purpose ;  they  surrounded  it,  lamenting 
loudly,,  and  honouring  with  feigned  grief  the  death  of  this  hire- 
ling,  they  who   not   long   before   had   dragged   through   the   streets 


Bas-relief  from  a  Roman  tomb. 
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and  cast  into  tho  Tiber  the  grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Zama. 
Ecturning  to  their  seats  they  at  once  invested  Opimius  with  the 
dictatorial  power  by  the  formula,  videret  Consul  ne  quid  respublica 
iletrimcnti  capcret} 

By  carrying  the  dead  body  through  the  city  a  part  of  the 
populace  had  been  excited ;  by  a  promise  of  amnesty  to  those  who 
should  abandon  the  tribune  before  the  combat  another  portion 
had  been  detached  ;  the  decree  "  against  the  tyrants "  completed 
the  work,  isolating  the  demo(!ratic  faction  and  serving  as  a  pretext 
to  all  forms  of  cowardice,  especially  that  of  the  rich,  those  same 
publicans  who  owed  so  much  to  Gracchus,  and  who  did  nothing 
for  him. 

During  the  night,  Opimius  had  posted  a  band  of  Cretan  archers 
in  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whence  he  com- 
manded the  entire  Foiniiu.  Ho  enjoined  the  senators  and  the 
knights  J  their  party  to  arm  themselves  and  retainers  and  bring 
them  to  the  curia.  They  eagerly  obeyed ;  even  the  aged  Metellus, 
conqueror  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  returned  to  the  senate-house 
with  sword  and  buckler.  On  the  other  side  also  preparations  were 
made,  but  withoiit  order  or  decision.  The  ex-consul  Fulvius,  one 
of  the  triumvirs  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law, 
had  armed  his  followers  with  the  Gallic  weapons  hung  as  trophies 
in  his  house,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  upon  the  Aventine,  the 
old  citadel  of  the  plebeians ;  he  was  here  joined  by  a  band  of 
freedmen  and  peasants,  whom  Cornelia  had  sent  to  her  son  dis- 
guised as  harvest  men.  As  he  went  Fulvius  had  called  slaves  to 
liberty.  In  the  days  of  their  power  these  reformers  had  only  seen 
the  destitution  of  the  Eoman  populace ;  oppressed  in  their  turn 
they  remembered  at  the  last  moment  men  more  wretched  still,  and 
added  a  new  cause  of  displeasure  to  all  those  which  had  so  ex- 
asperated the  nobles  against  them. 

Caius  shrank  from  such  a  violent  struggle ;  he  knew  that  his 
last  hour  had  come,  and  his  sacrifice  was  pre})ared :  these  Romans 
knew  how  to  die.  But  his  gi-eat  designs  must  also  fall  with 
him ;  and  to  feel  that  soon  nothing  would  remain  of  his  generous 
efforts — this   was   the    poignant   grief    that    cut   him    to    the    heart. 

'  [This  decree  WHS  »  ilirect  violation  of  tho  le.r  Sempronia  pa^ised  two  years  before.     (Cf. 
p.  426.).— JBa.l 
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The  evening  before,  returning  from  the  Forum,  he  had  stopped 
before  his  father's  statue,  contemplating  it  for  a  long  time,  the 
tears  running  silently  down  his  face.  In  the  morning  he  went 
out  wearing  his  toga  as  usual,  and  having  only  a  short  dagger  in 
his  belt,  not  for  purposes  of  fighting,  but  to  remain  master  of  his 
life,  or,  rather,  of  his  death.  His  wife,  Lieinia,  would  have  shopped 
him  on  the  threshold,  but  he  gently  freed  himself  from  her.     When 


The  Aventine  Hill  and  Remains  of  the  ponfe  Rotto} 


he  went   away  she   fell   fainting,   and   her    slaves    carried   her,   still 
unconscious,  to  the  house  of  Crassus,  her  brother. 

Following   the    advice    of    Caius,    Fulvius    sent   to    the    senators 
his  youngest  son,   carrying   a  caducous  in   his  hand ;    the    boy  was 

'  Tlie  ponte  Rotto,  originally  pom  yEmiliiis(?),  finished  while  the  second  Africanus  was 
censor  (142),  seems  to  have  been  constructed  with  the  design  of  doing  duty  for  the  ponx 
SuhlimiK,  which  was  of  wood,  and  preserved  from  religious  considerations,  although  it  liad 
ceased  to  be  employed  for  traffic.  (See  vol  i.  p.  29,  55,  and  83.)  Engraving  from  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire's  AinM. 
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a  handsome  child,  and  some  of  the  senators  were  touched  by  his 
appeals  for  reconciliation,  made  with  tears.  Opimius,  however, 
haughtily  d(>olarcd  that  the  guilty  should  not  be  allowed  to  say 
anything  through  the  medium  of  a  messenger,  but  must  appear  in 
person  if  they  hoped  to  mitigate  the  senate's  just  displeasure. 
Caius  was  willing  to  go  before  the  senate,  to  demand  a  trial,  and 
to  plead  once  more  the  people's  cause  together  with  his  own,  but 
his  friends  wcnild  not  suffer  this,  and  Fulvius  sent  again  by  his 
son  to  obtain  if  possible  some  guarantee  of  their  personal  safety. 
Then  the  consul,  impatient  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  close,  ordered 
the  boy  to  be  detained  and  marched  upon  the  Aveutine  with  a  body 
of  soldiers  and  the  Cretan  archers,  whose  arrows  quickly  put  to 
flight  the  cowardly  rabble,  already  reduced  to  half  its  number  by 
a  fresh  offer  of  amnesty.  Fulvius  and  his  eldest  son  having  taken 
refuge  in  a  deserted  hut  were  discovered  and  massacred.' 

Caius   had   taken   no   part   in   the   struggle ;    withdrawing   into 
the    temple     of     Diana     he    woiild    have     plunged    the 
dagger    into    his    breast    had    not    two    of    his    friends, 
Pomponius  and  liicinius,   wrested  it  from  him.      As  the 
pursuers  drew  near,  his  friends  dragged  him  towards  the 

CI    1  1-    •  T  11-11-  Fulvius.' 

pons  isuolicius,  guardmg  behnul  hnn  the  narrow  entrance 
to  it  until  they  were  both  cut  down.  Caius  with  a  slave,  Philo- 
orates,  fled,  and  not  an  arm  was  raised  to  defend  him ;  had  he 
obtained  a  horse  he  would  have  escaped ;  he  called  out  for  one  as 
he  fled,  but  those  who  were  looking  on  contented  themselves  with 
encouraging  him  by  voice  and  gesture,  "  as  though  he  were  run- 
ning a  race  for  some  prize."  lie  took  shelter  in  the  grove  of  the 
Furies,  and  at  his  own  command  was  stabbed  by  his  slave,  who 
then  slew  himself  upon  his  master's  corpse.  Opimius  had  promised 
to  pay  its  weight  in  gold  for  the  head  of  the  ex-tribune.  A  friend 
of  the  consul,  Septinndeius,  took  out  the  brain  and  ran  the  cavity 
full  of  lead,  demanding  and  receiving  for  it  the  17  lb.s.  8oz.  of 
gold  wliich  it  weighed.  The  same  reward  had  been  offered  for  the 
head  of  Fulvius,  but  the  persons  who  brought  it  in  were  poor  men, 

'  The  soldiers  of  t)pimiu8  had  threatened  to  burn  all  that  quarter  of  the  city  it  the  place  of 
refuge  of  Fulvius  were  not  made  known  to  them.     (Apj).,  Hell.  cii\,  i.  2(5.) 

"  CN.  FOLV.  M.  U.VL.  Q.  MF.T.  Viclorv  in  a  bi^ja.  lleverse  of  a  ilenarius  of  the  three 
families  united   -Fulvian,  Caledian,  Crecilian.     (Metellus.) 
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and  received  nothing.  In  the  struggle  of  that  day  3,000  men 
perished,  and  those  who  were  not  slain  were  later  strangled  in 
prison.  The  boy  Fulvius  was  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  houses 
of  the  partisans  of  Caius  were  razed  to  the  ground,  their  property 
confiscated,  it  was  forbidden  to  their  widows  to  wear  mourning,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  of  her  dowry  the  wife  of  Caius  (121). 
By-and-by  statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  Gracchi, 
altars  set  up  where  they  had  been  slain,  and  sacrifices  and  ofPerings 


Ruins  at  Misenum.     (Engraving  from  the  BiMiotMque  nationale^ 


long  kept  them  in  public  memory.  This  tardy  recognition  consoled 
Cornelia,  too  faithful  perhaps  to  her  austere  character.  She  with- 
drew to  her  house  at  Cape  Misenum,  and  there  surrounded  by 
envoys  from  kings  and  by  learned  men  of  Greece,  she  took  pleasure; 
in  relating  to  her  astonished  guests  the  story  of  the  life  and  death 
of  her  two  sons,  herself  as  unmoved  and  tearless  as  if  she  had 
been  telling  the  story  of  some  hero  of  ancient  days.  Sometimes, 
too,  she  told  the  story  of  her  father,  Africanus,  and  she  would 
add,  "  The  grandsons  of  this  great  man  Avere  my  children.  They 
perished  in  the  temple  and  grove  sacred  to  the  gods.  They  have 
the  tombs  that  their  virtues  merited,  for  they  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
the  noblest  of  aims,  the  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people." 
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Shall  the  verdict  of  history  cudorHc  Conieliu'sy  Yes,  since 
llonu>,  now  become  a  world,  could  not  preserve  the  constitution 
which  served  for  the  modest  city  of  the  Severn  Hills.  The  Gracchi 
strove,  to  efEect  these  modifications  by  legal  measurtjs ;  they  fuilc>d ; 
presently  the  experiment  was  tried  by  force  of  arms.  Caius  was 
the  precursor  of  the  Ctesars  in  his  struggle  against  the  aristocracy 
and  in  the  nature  of  his  power,  for  the  most  important  of  all  the 
imperial  prerogatives  was  the  tribuuitian  power,  the  same  with 
which  Caius  was  invested,  the  same  also  which  in  our  days  the 
Napoleons  revived  under  the  name  of  tht;  plebiscite.  His  two 
tribunates  were  nothing  less  than  a  monarchy,  but  ^vithout  the 
military  element  added  by  the  emperors,  which  presently  brought 
ruin  on  the  empire.  He  constituted  a  popular  "  tyranny,"  using 
the  word  in  its  Greek  meaning,  and  had  he  succeeded  a  civil 
power  would  have  arisen,  in  the  interests  of  citizens,  allies,  and 
provincials,  above  the  faction  of  the  nobles.' 

Eome  was  now  destined  to  struggle  for  a  hundred  years  in 
the  midst  of  murders,  proscriptions,  and  ruins,  against  that  in- 
evitable solution  of  the  problem  of  her  destinies  which  by  the 
civil  wars  became  sanguinary,  while  Caius  might  have  kept  it 
pacific.  But  by  whom  was  Kome  forced  into  this  viu  dohrom  ? 
By  those  who  inaugurated  the  era  of  revolutions  in  assassinating 
the  two  tribunes  whose  laws  would  have  secured  to  the  Romans 
peace  and  liberty  for  many  generations.  The  violence  against  the 
Gracchi  and  their  friends  was  destined  to  breed  other  violence,  and 
justice  being  on  the  side  of  the  first  victims,  the  last  expiation 
was  to  be  undergone  by  the  sons  -of  their  miu'derers.  The  logic  of 
history  decrees  that  every  great  fault,  social  or  political,  must  have 
its  punishment. 

'  In  his  t  realist',  Dc  la  Propriete  ttapres  le  Code  civil,  ii.  Troplong,  speaking  of  tlie  agrarian 
law,  says  (p.  07) :  "  The  idea  was  generous,  just,  useful,  and  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  it 

was  democratic That  Rome  perished  ....  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of 

these  great  citizens  was  not  lieeded." 


Sword  found  at  Pompeii. 
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